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ENGLISH HISTORY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Th£ following Chapters are designed to initiate 
young Readers in the knowledge of the history of their 
native country. 

The Island of Gbeat Bbitain, comprehending Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales, was formerly called Albion. 
Ireland, of which the western, and northern shores are 
respectively washed by the Atlantic and Northern 
Oceans, lies to the west of Great Britain. These two 
Islands, together with some smaller ones, constitute 
what is called The Unitej) Kingdom or Great 
Britain and Ireland. The whole United Kingdom 
lies between 50 and 59 degrees of north latitude, and 
1 east, and a little more than 10 west longitude.* 

England, including Wales, is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Scotland ; on the east by the German 

• A Globe or Map should here be referred to ; and the mean- 
ing of the terms Latitude, Longitude, &c., should be clearly 
explained. 

B 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

Ocean ; on the south by the English or British Chan- 
nel ; and on the west bj St. George's Channel and the 
Irish Sea. 

When, and by whom, England was first peopled, 
cannot be accurately ascertained. We know, however, 
that when — after the dispersion of mankind consequent 
upon the defeat of the presumptuous project, the exe- 
cution of which was attempted, as we read in the Bible, 
in a "plain in the Land of Shinar"* — the tide of 
population began to flow in different and diverging 
streams ; the descendants of Japheth, Gomer, and 
Javan, overspread the continent of Europe, and more 
especially its southern and western districts. Large 
numbers of the Celtic, or Keltic race, which race 
sprang, originally, from Gomer, settled, in after ages, 
on the western European coasts, particularly in Gaul 
and the adjacent countries;'!' and the best authorities 
agree in representing Britain as having been colonized 
by various tribes of this hardy race. The southern 
parts of England are believed to have been first peopled 
by the Gauls ; the northern, by their German or Teu- 
tonic neighbours ; and the eastern, by the Picts, who, 
though members of the same great family, are said to 
have come out of Scythia. The scanty clothing of the 
ancient Britons consisted of the skins of the wild beasts 
which they jjad destroyed in hunting ; and they stained 
their bodies with various colours, especially with a 
sky-blue tint ; depicting upon their breasts and limbs 
rude forms of flowers, trees, and animals, or the repre- 

* Genesis xL 2. 
f Since called France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, and Den- 
mark. 
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sentations of the objects of their idolatrous worship. 
Instead of houses thej had rude huts, which were 
reared amid the almost impenetrable forests, or impass- 
able swamps, with which the country then abounded ; 
they tilled no ground ; their food consisting of fruits, 
and of the game which they took in the chase. Their 
arms were a shield and a short spear ; a brazen bell 
being attached to the lower end of the latter weapon, 
in order that when they shook it, the sound might 
frighten their enemies. In battle they made use of 
chariots armed with scythes, driving furiously among 
their enemies, and darting their spears. The British 
women accompanied their husbands to the field, and 
encouraged them by their heroic example. 

The government among the ancient Britons would 
seem to have been, at first, patriarchal ; and when, in 
process of time, it assumed a more monarchical cha- 
racter, the love of liberty, which the people inherited 
from their Celtic progenitors, rendered it impossible 
that their chiefs should establish among them anything 
like despotic authority. They enjoyed, in short, the 
barbarous freedom which belongs to an uncivilized 
state of society. 



THE BRITONS. 

Table I. 

Before the Conquest, by William, Duke of Normandy, 
Britain was successively governed by the following 
people : 

1. The Britons. 2. The Romans. 3. The Saxons. 
4. The Danes. 



CHAPTER I. 

The Druids, — Gathering the Mistletoe. 

The ancient Britons, according to Caesar's account of 
them, were divided into three classes, answering to our 
nobility, clergy, and commonalty; but the last class 
were little better than slaves, or dependants on the 
other two. The nobility were regarded as princes, or 
chiefs ; and, according to their birth or wealth, vied 
with each other in the number of their followers. The 
men had the power of life and death over their wives, 
children, and slaves ; but none were permitted to speak 
on matters of state, except in assemblies held for that 
purpose. The priests among the ancient Britons were 
divided into three classes, and were called 
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Druids, Bards, and Vatbs ;* 

the name of Druid being, however, sometimes applied 
indiscriminately to the whole sacred order. 

The Druids had the whole care of religion, laws, 
and learning : whatever knowledge the people wanted, 
they applied for it to the Druids, whose persons they 
held in great veneration. 

The chief of the Druids, or Arch-Druid, who is 
supposed to have had his principal residence in the 
Isle of Anglesea, then called Mona, had great authority 
over the rest, and when he died, the next in dignity 
generally succeeded him ; hut in case of competition, 
the Arch-Druid or Chief was chosen by election. 

The Bards, who were not, strictly speaking, minis- 
ters of religion, employed themselves in making battle- 
songs, and verses in praise of their heroes ; which 
poems they set to music, and sang to their harps. 

The Vates composed hymns to the false gods, 
whom the ancient Britons ignorantly worshipped ; and 
were occupied in the study of philosophy and the 
works of nature. They were the sacred, as the Bards 
were the secular, poets of the times. 

The Druids, who composed by far the most numerous 
dasfly performed all the ordinary offices of religion. 
The religion of the ancient Britons was idolatry of the 
worst kind ; and they sometimes offered human sacri- 
fices to their false gods. Among other superstitious 
notions, they believed that the gods had blessed the 
Mistletoe of the oak with extraordinary virtues for 

* The class of priests called by the Romans Vates, were by 
the Britons called Faids. 
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the cure of all kinds of diseases ; and when they were 
so happy as to find this Mistletoe, the people were 
assembled together, and the Arch-Druid, clad in a 
white garment, having his brows cinctured with an 
oaken garland, and bearing a golden knife in his hand, 
set forth, at the head of an imposing procession, to 
gather the sacred plant, as the annual present of the 
gods. Public worship was performed in groves of 
oaks, where temples were built to the honour of 
different idols. The Druids dwelt in caves, or hollow 
trees ; their food being acorns and berries, and their 
beverage water. 

A more cruel superstition than that which the 
Druids taught and practised was never knovm upon 
earth. This country was then quite dark as to reli- 
gion ; and *' the dark places of the earth are" always 
" full of the habitations of cruelty." 

The Britons had great store of cattle, but sowed no 
corn. Their chief food was milk and flesh ; their 
religion would not suffer them to eat either hares, 
hens, or geese ; but they bred great numbers of hares 
and other wild animals for diversion. They used brass 
for money, or iron rings weighed out at a certain rate. 



Table H 

The Britons were divided into sereral small states, or 
Principalities ; but in war time thej confederated 
together, under one of their Princes, whom they 
chose as commander-in-chief. The most renowned 
of the ancient British chiefs were 

Cassivelaunus, in the time of Julius C^sar. 

CuNOBELiNE, in the reign of the Roman Emperor 
Caligula. 

Caractaous, in the reign of Claudius. 

Venutius, in the reign of Aulus Didius. 

Queen Boadicea, in the reign of Nero. 



CHAPTER n. 



The Invasion of Britain hy JuUus Ccesar, and sue- 
ceeding Emperors. 

Britain was very little known to the Romans till the 
time of Julius Csesar, who having overcome the most 
warlike nations of the Gauls, resolved to bring the 
Britons also into subjection ; and for invasion of sri- 
this purpose he sailed from Gaul with a taio under Juuut 
fleet under his command, and arriving 
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in a few hours on the British coast, he came to anchor 
near a plain and open shore. 

The Britons, apprised of his design, sent their 
horses and chariots to oppose his landing. As the 
ships in which the Romans came were large, they 
required a considerable depth of water, €o that the 
soldiers, though loaded with heavy armour, were 
obliged to leap into the sea, having at the same time 
to struggle with the waves, and to encounter their 
opponents ; who, having their hands at liberty, could 
either stand on dry land, or by wading a little into the 
water, could reach the invaders with their darts. 

Caesar's standard-bearer observing that the soldiers 
were discouraged, and were unwilling to engage upon 
such unequal terms, snatched up the Roman standard, 
and leaped into the sea. The troops, animated by his 
example, followed, and a hard-fought battle ensued, in 
which the Britons were defeated, and obliged to sue 
for peace ; but hearing that Caesar's horse were driven 
back, and that the ships which had brought over his 
army were greatly damaged by a tempest, they resolved 
to make another attempt for liberty ; and, soon col- 
lecting together a considerable force, they attacked the 
invaders in their camp ; but they were at last put to 
flight, and pursued by the Roman soldiers, with great 
slaughter. The Britons were now once more under 
the necessity of entreating for peace ; which being 
granted, Caesar returned to Gaul, after making the 
Britons promise to send him some of their principal 
men as hostages. 

The Britons had chosen Cassiyelaunus for their 
commander-in-chief, when Caesar made a second expe- 
dition against the island ; but by degrees they deserted 
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from him, and Caesar thus obtaining great advantages, 
Cassivelaunus was obliged to submit, and acknowledge 
subjection to the Romans. However, before Caesar 
had completely subdued the Britons, he thought it 
prudent to return to Graul, and was afterwards pre- 
vented from pursuing his conquest by the necessity of 
attending to other affairs of more immediate importance. 
Till the reign of the Emperor Claudius, a period of 
above ninety years, reckoning from the second expe- 
dition of Julius Caesar, the Britons remained unmo- 
lested by the Romans. The Emperor Caligula, indeed, 
threatened a descent upon the Island with an army of 
two hundred thousand men, but he only exposed him- 
self to ridicule by the vain boast. 

The Emperor Claudius himself headed an expedition 
against Britain, and sent thither a large army under 
the command of Aulus Plautius, who invasion of Bri- 
gained some victories, and received the ^.oraaudi^s! a^^ 
submission of several of the British 43. 

states ; but others, under the command of Cabag- 
TACUS,* a prince of uncommon talents, made such 
resistance, that the Romans for some time obtained 
very little advantage. At length, however, the valiant 
Caractacus was defeated in a great battle by Ostorius 
Scapula, the Roman General ; and being no longer 
able to make any effective resistance, he fled for refuge 
to Cartismandua, Queen of the Brigantes, a power- 
ful tribe in Yorkshire. Cartismandua treacherously 
delivered him into the hand of the caractacus and his 
enemy, who carried him, his wife, and ^^^llj'^toi^. 
family, prisoners to Rome. a.d. 5i. 

• By the Welsh this Prince was called Caradoc. 
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As soon as Claudius heard of the arrival of the Royal 
captives, he ordered them to be brought before him. 
The Emperor was seated on a magnificent throne, and 
Agrippina, the Empress, on another. The queen, chil- 
dren, and brothers of the British king, fearing that 
they should be put to death, uttered the most piteoos 
lamentations ; but Caractacus himself approached with 
an air of dignity and composure, and in a very manly 
speech pleaded his ardent desire to preserve the liberty 
of the Britons, and entreated the Emperor to shew 
clemency towards them. 

Claudius was so much affected by this gallant beha- 
viour, that he pardoned all the captives, and ordered 
them to be unchained. A triumph was decreed by the 
Senate to Ostorius, the conqueror of the British hero, 
but this honour he did not live to enjoy. 

Notwithstanding their repeated misfortunes, the 
Britons, bold and intrepid, were never wholly sub- 
dued. At length, in the reign of Nero, Suetonius 
Paulinus was sent against them with a powerful army. 

The island of Mona, now called Anglesea, being the 
chief residence of the Druids, Paulinus resolved to 
attack it. The Britons endeavoured to prevent his 
landing, both by the force of their arms, and the ter- 
rors of their religion. On this occasion the women 
and priests mingled with the soldiers, and ran about 
the shore with flaming torches in their hands, shriek- 
ing and howling in a shocking manner. Fires were 
Conquest of the prepared in order to sacrifice to the 
Island of Mona, and false gods such Romaus as should land 

destruction of the ^t • t j i- ^ o , • j • j 

Druids, by Sueto- ^^ ^'^^ island ; but Suctonius despised 
nius Paulinus. A.D. the threats of the furious Britons ; en- 
couraged his soldiers to the attack ; 
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gained the victorj, and burned the Druids in the very 
fires which they had kindled for the sacrifice of their 
enemies. He then ordered their altars to be demo- 
lishedy and their groves to be cut down^ so that no 
memorial might remain of so idolatrous a religion. 
Such of the Druids as escaped retired to Ireland and 
the Hebrides, while the Roman General began to build 
forts for the preservation of the island which he had 
gained. 



THE BOMA'NS. 

After the destruction of the Druids, the Romans 
gained a memorable victory over Queen Boadicea, 
who headed the British army. Eighty thousand of the 
Britons fell in the battle, and Boadicea herself, afraid 
to fall into the hands of the conqueror. Death of Boadicea. 
is said to have incurred the guilt of a.d.w, 
self-murder by taking poison. This calamity so dis- 
concerted the Britons that they immediately dispersed 
into their several districts. The city of London, which 
was now in the possession of Suetonius, was at this 
time reduced to ashes by the fury of the Britons, and 
a great number of the Roman troops were put to the 
sword. 

The Britons subsequently made frequent attempts 
to recover their liberty, and some of the Roman Empe- 
rors went against them in person ; but in general the 
Emperors maintained their sovereignty in Britain by 
sending brave and experienced commanders to reside 
there as vicegerents. One of these, named Julius 
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juUus Agricoia Agricola, who governed in Britain in 
sent into Britain by the Tcigns of Vcspasian, Titus, and 
espasian. . . j^qj^j^j^^^ introduced laws and civiliza- 
tion among the Britons ; taught them to desire, and to 
provide for themselves the conveniences of life ; recon- 
ciled them to the Roman language and manners ; and 
kindly strove to render their subjection easy to them. 
The Britons, won over by these gentle means, yielded 
by degrees to the dominion of the Romans, and Britain 
became at length a part of the Roman empire. The 
inhabitants of South Britain were sometimes dread- 
fully annoyed by their Northern neighbours, the Picts 
and Scots ; and on such occasions they applied to the 
Romans for succour. At length, on account of the 
great disturbances which took place in the Roman 
Empire, the Emperor could not spare any troops for 
the protection of Britain, but recalled Gallio, the last 
Roman General who bore rule in this Island. Gallio, 
who had been sent by the Emperor Honorius to the 
assistance of the Britons, consequently informed them 
that they must henceforward provide for their own 
safety. 

Before Gallio left the island he advised the Britons 
to contract themselves within the confines of England ; 
and assisted them to re-build the wall which had been 
erected by the Emperor Severus, with the view of 
repelling the inroads of the Scots, and which the 
British artificers were not sufficiently skilful to repair. 
He advised them also to build castles on those parts 
Final departure of o^ t^^ coast which Were most Uablc to 
the Bomang from invasion ; and having furnished them 
Britain. A.D.421. ^^^ patterns by which they might 
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fabricate arms for their own defence, he took his 
farewell of Britain, to which, notwithstanding some 
earnest invitations from the inhabitants, the Romans 
never returned. 

And thus, after having been subjected— with the 
exception of the interval between the reigns of Julius 
Caesar and Claudius — for above four centuries to the 
Roman dominion, the Britons were left to their original 
independence. There is sufficient reason to believe, 
that Christianity was introduced into Britain before 
the close of the first century of the Christian era. 
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Table III. 

EOMAN EMPERORS WHO CAME AGAINST 
BRITAIN m PERSON, 

Julius C^sar, who first landed on the island in the 
year 65 before the birth of Christ. 

Claudius, in the year of our Lord 43. 

Hadioan, in the year 120. 

Severus, in the year 207. 

CoNSTANTiua, the father of Constantino the Great, 
arrived in Britain in the year 305, and died at York 
in 306. 

CoNSTANTiNB THE Great is Said by some authors to 
have been a native of Britain, and to have been born 
at Colchester in Essex. His mother Helena was a 
British lady. Constantine began his reign- in Eng- 
land, being present at York on the occasion of his 
father's death, in the year 306. 

CoNSTANS, son of Constantine the Great, visited 
England in the year 343. 

Maximus assumed the empire in Britain 381. 

In the year of our Lord 421, 476 years after the in- 
vasion of Julius Caesar, the Romans, as has been 
already said, finally abandoned the island, and left the 
Britons free. 
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THE SAXONS. 

Chapter III. 

History of Britain^ from the departure of the Momatis 
to the Saxon Heptarchy, 

After the Romans left the island, the Picts and Scots 
took advantage of the defenceless state to which the 
Britons were reduced, and made frequent incursions 
into their territories. The Britons, unable to resist 
these barbarians, and having in vain entreated the 
assistance of ^tius, the Roman Governor of Gaul, 
agreed to follow the counsel of Vortigern, whom they 
had chosen for their king, and to send over to Germany 
to implore from the Saxons protection and relief. 

The Saxons, who had themselves frequently annoyed 
Britain in the time of the Romans, gladly accepted this 
invitation. 

Hengist and Horsa, two brothers. Landing of the 
renowned for their valour, and said to s^^o^s in Britain 

' under Hengist and 

be descended from Woden, their chief Horsa. a.d.44». 
idol, obtained the command, and landed in the island 
of Thanet, with a large body of troops, by whose aid 
the Picts, who had advanced as far as Lincolnshire, 
were driven back. In a short time the Saxons were 
reinforced by five thousand of their countrymen, who 
arrived in seventeen vessels, and subsequently settled 
themselves in England with their wives and families. 

The Britons now began to see the danger of the step 
which they had taken, and loudly exclaimed against 
Vortigern; but this prince, who was faithless and 
tyrannical, instead of consulting the good of his country. 
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contracted a close union with Hengist and Horsa, and 
importuned them to send for more Saxons ; and though 
he had a wife living, he married Rowena, the daughter 
of Hengist, a very beautiful maiden whom he first saw 
at a banquet. 

This treacherous prince, on his marriage, put the 
Saxons in possession of the fertile plains of Kent, 
which lay favourably for their expeditions by sea. 
The Saxons now gained ground in England very fast ; 
but Horsa was killed in battle by Vortimer, Vortigern's 
son by his first marriage ; and Vortigern was soon after 
deposed. 

Hengist, on his brother s death, took the title of king 
of Kent ; but was worsted by the Britons, under the 
command of Vortimer, in a battle near Folkstone in 
Kent. Vortimer soon afterwards died, and then Hen- 
gist again resumed the government. Vortigern, de- 
spised and neglected by all parties, took refuge in 
Wales, and died in that retreat 

JQscus, the son of Hengist, succeeded his father as 
king of Kent, and reigned with great reputation. A 
body of Saxons, under the -^lla and his three sons, 
had, some time before, laid the foundation of the king- 
dom of the South Saxons. 

Another tribe of Saxons, under the command of 
Cerdic and his son Kenric, landed in the west, and 
from thence took the name of West Saxons. Cerdic 
wap opposed by the Britons ; but, being assisted by his 
countrymen on the island, he defeated the brave British 
king, whose name is uncertain, and left him dead on 
the field of battle. 

The celebrated Prince Arthur was then invested 
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with the chief command ; he is said to have sabdued 
the Saxons in twelve successive battles ; but notwith- 
standing his success, he was obliged to conclude a 
treaty with them, and was afterwards killed in a civil 
war by his nephew Mordred, who at the same time re- 
ceived his death> wound from him. Arthur is celebrated 
in the romantic strains of the Bards as the last of the 
old British worthies. 

Fresh tribes of Saxons continued to come over. At 
last, the Britons were for ced to leave the kingdom, and 
to retire into Wales, where they were sheltered among 
the almost inaccessible mountains of that country. 

When the Saxons had made themselves masters of 
the country, they divided the kingdom into seven parts 
called, 

THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 

The Saxons are represented as having been a blunt, 
honest people, without guile or much ingenuity; as 
having loved to carouse all night over their malt 
liquor, and, as having been so very quarrelsome when 
intoxicated, as seldom to part without bloodshed ; 
when sober, however, they are said to have been open 
to reconcib'ation. 

They were so attached to games of chance, that a 
man, having lost all his effects, very often played away 
his liberty, and suffered himself to be sold for a slave. 
They were grossly ignorant of arts and sciences, and 
had but little knowledge of agriculture. They wete 
habited in loose cassocks, and armed with shields, 
spears, and daggers or short swords. They were of 
large stature, robust in constitution, active, inured to 
c 
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fatigue, accustomed to rapine, and particulaily cruel to 
their prisoners ; sometimes putting every tenth captive 
to death by dreadful tortures. In respect to religion 
they were idolaters, and offered human sacrifices to 
their idols; and soon after their establishment in 
Britain, the light of Christianity was totally obscured. 
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Table IV. 

The Saxon Heptarchy consisted of the following 
kingdoms. 

A. D. 

1. Kent, founded by Hengist . . 449 

2. Sussex, founded by ^lla . .491 

3. Wessex, founded by Cerdic . .519 

4. Essex, founded by Erchenwin . . 527 

5. Northumberland, founded by Ida . 547 

6. East Anglla., founded by Uffa . . 575 

7. Mercla., founded by Creda . . 585 
The inhabitants of the southern part of Britain, at 

the time of the completion of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
were composed of Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. Of 
these tribes the Angles were the most numerous and 
powerful; and from them the country now began to 
be called England. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SAXON HEPTARCHY. 

I. KSjnt. — This kingdom included the county so 
called, and the Isles of Thanet and Sheppey. The 
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most famous of the kings of Kent was Ethelbebt ; 
he married a Christian princess, named Bertha, who 
inclined him to embrace the Christian faith. 

In his reign, Gregory the First, surnamed the Great, 
sent into England forty persons to instruct the Britons, 
who had again become idolaters, in the doctrines of 
Christianity; and, though Gregory bore the title of 
Pope, the missionaries whom he sent into this island 
appear to have really preached the Gospel. By them 
the foundations of our English Church we!re laid ; and 
the country being thus in a great measure Christianized, 
Ethelbert was enabled to reclaim his people from the 
gross ignorance and barbarity into which they had 
fallen. He also enacted a body of laws. 

II. Sussex, or South Saxony, comprehended 
SuBBEY, Sussex, and the New Fobest. This king- 
dom was the smallest in the Heptarchy. Its history is 
very imperfect. 

m. Wessex, or West Saxony, included Hamp- 
SHIBE, DoBSETSHiBE, WiLTSHiBE, Bebkshibe, and the 
Isle of Wight. 

rV. Essex, or East Saxony, contained Essex, 
MroDLESEX, and part of Hebtfobdshibe. This king- 
dom originally formed part of the kingdom of Kent, 
and makes but little figure in the history of the Saxon 
Heptarchy. 

V. NoBTHUMBEBLAND. — This kingdom comprised 
the whole county of Nobthumbebland, the bishopric 
of DuBHAM, and the counties of Westmobeland, 
Cumbeblanb, Lancasteb, and Yobk. 

Among the kings of this district, Edwin distin- 
guished himself. It is even said, that in his reign 
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justice was so strictly observed, that a woman or child 
might openly carry a purse of gold through his 
dominions without any danger of being robbed. He 
married th^ daughter of Ethelbert, king of Kent. 
After some deliberation, he became a Christian ; and 
his people also were converted to Christianity. But, 
notwithstanding his outward profession of Christianity, 
this prince is said to have been of an ambitious and 
haughty spirit, and to have excited the jealousy of all 
the Anglo-Saxon princes. He was Edwin killed in 
killed near Hatfield in an engagement ^**^*®' ai>«33- 
with Penda, the king of Mercia, in the year 633. 

VI. Ea&t Anglia contained the counties of Hun- 
tingdon, Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk. Sige- 
BEBT, one of the kings of East Anglia, having been 
educated as a Christian in France, restored Christianity, 
and introduced learning among his subjects. He is 
also said to have laid the foundation of some schools at 
Cambridge. 

VII. Meecia.. This kingdom comprehended all the 
middle counties of England between East Anglla and 
TVessex. It was the largest of all the kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy. The inhabitants became Christians 
in the reign of a king named Peada, who was con- 
verted by his queen. Offa was the most powerful 
prince who ever filled the throne of Mercia ; but he 
was hypocritical and cruel. This prince entered into 
an alliance with the great Charlemagne of France. 
Offa died after a reign of thirty-nine Death of offa, king 
years, in the year 794. of MercU. a.d.794. 

After the Saxons had expelled the original inha- 
bitants of Britain, and had divided the country into 
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the Heptarchy, they began to quarrel among them- 
selves ; and' at length, the kingdom of Wessex 
swallowed up all the other Saxon states. 

The last king of Wessex was named Egbebt ; he 
was a prince of great natural abilities, which he had 
improved in the court of Charlemagne, king of France. 
Before he came to the throne, the Mercians had nearly 
obtained the sovereignty over the Heptarchy; but 
Egbert led his army against them, and gained a com- 
plete victory. Mercia was by this means added to his 
dominions ; and in a short time, all the other kingdoms 
submitting to his authority, he was solemnly crowned 
at Winchester, King of England ; which name was 
thenceforward applied to the seven united kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy. 
Union of the Seyen The Heptarchy was united into one 
states of the Saxon gt^t^ j^ ^he year 827, nearly 400 years 

Heptarchy into one '' - •, n i c^ . 

Kingdom, under Eg- after the first amval of the Saxons in 
bert. A,D.827. Britain. 

The territories thus united under Egbert were nearly 
of the same extent with what is now properly called 
England. 
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Table Y. 

SAXON KINGS OF ENGLAND 
Prior to the Danish Conquest. 





A. D. 


1. Egbert . - began to reign 


827 


2 Ethelwolf . . . , 


838 


3. Ethelbald and Ethelbert 


857 


4. Ethelred I 


866 


5. Alfred the Great . 


871 


6. Edward L, called the Elder 


901 


7. Athelstan 


925 


8. Edmund I 


941 


9. Edred .... 


946 


10. Edwy 


955 


11. Edgar .... 


959 


12. Edward II., called the Martyr 


975 


13. Ethelred IL . 


. 978 


14. Edmund II., called Ironside 


. 1016 



CHAPTER V. 
Saxon Kings who reigned in England, 

I. Egbert; — solemnly crowned king Egbert crowned 
of England at Winchester. The inha- Ji"^ Z^ ^"s^*"** ^ 

° Winchester. A. D. 

bitants of the different states were 827. 
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contented under the government of this prince, and 
promised themselves peace and comfort ; but they were 
disappointed of their hopes, and kept in perpetual 
disquietude by the Danes, who frequently invaded 
them, and committed the most barbarous ravages. 
Besides this, the Christian religion had become sadly 
corrupted by Popery ; a false faith, which, while it 
darkens men's understanding, corrupts their morals. 
Five years after Egbert had established his monarchy 
over England, the Danes landed in the Island of Shep- 
pey, and having pillaged it, escaped with impunity; 
but in two expeditions afterwards, they were encoun- 
tered by Egbert, who, the last time, totally defeated 
them. Soon after this he died. 

Etheiwoif began H. ExHELwoLF. — This princc had 
to reign. A.D.838. neither the abilities or the courage of 
his father, Egbert. In his reign the Danes returned, 
and gained a settlement in the Isle of Thanet. 

in. Ethelbald and Ethelbebt. — These two 
princes were sons of Etheiwoif, and by his will divided 

Ethelbald and ^he kingdom between them. Ethelbald 
refgn!' A. D*857? Hvcd Only two ycars ; but Ethelbert 
afterwards reigned six. England was stiU infested by 
the Danes. 

Etheired I. began TV. Ethelred I.,^ — who was brother 
to reign. A. D.866. ^q the last king, succccdcd him on the 
throne. In his reign the Danes made great depreda- 
tions, and he lost his life in battle against them. 

Alfred the Great y^ AlFRED THE GrEAT. This prince 

began to reign, a. D. /» -r^ •• -i i/* i 

871. was the youngest son of Ethelwoli : he 

was his father's favourite, and had been indulged 
to such a degree that his education was very 
much neglected* At twelve years of age, he became 
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sensible of his foUj in spending in diversions those 
hours which ought to have been devoted to study and 
improvement ; and he applied to learning with so much 
assiduity, that he made astonishing progress. On the 
death of Ethelred, Alfred was called to the throne ; 
an event which obliged him to relinquish, in a great 
measure, the agreeable pursuits of literature in order 
to march against the Danes. At first, he was very 
unfortunate, and found himself obliged to lay aside his 
royalty, and to go into retirement, where he passed for 
a peasant, and was employed by a herdsman, with 
whom he lived, to look after his cattle. He contrived, 
however, to acquaint his nobles with the place of his 
retreat; and having held a private conference with 
one of them, he went, as had been proposed, disguised 
as a harper, to the Danish camp ; and while he was 
amusing his enemies with his music, he learned that 
they were soon to hold a great festival. Alfred hast- 
ened to communicate this to his friends, who, conse- 
quently, assembled an army, which the king headed, 
and obtained a memorable victory. Many other battles 
were subsequently fought, and in the course of a few 
years, Alfred totally subdued the Danes. The few 
Danes who remained in England entreated his cle- 
mency ; and he permitted them to settle in what had 
formerly been the kingdoms of East Anglia, and 
Northumberland ; requiring no other token of submis- 
sion than their profession of the Christian faith ; to 
this they consented, and were baptized. 

The good king next endeavoured to restore order to 
the state; and after rebuilding London, and other 
ruined cities, he established a regular militia, increased 
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the number of ships, divided England into counties, 
framed many excellent laws, encouraged learning, by 
inviting scholars from all parts of Europe to reside in 
England, and by establishing numerous schools for the 
instruction of his people ; he also founded, or at least 
repaired, the University of Oxford, and endowed it 
with various privileges and revenues. 

Alfred usually divided his own time into three equal 
parts ; one part he allotted to sleep, diet, and exercise ; 
another to business ; and the third to study and devo- 
tion ; and by this means, though often indisposed, this 
macrtial hero, who fought in person fifty-six battles by sea 
and land, was able, in a life of no extraordinary length, 
to acquire more knowledge, and compose more books, 
than many studious men who have possessed the most 
abundant leisure. He conveyed his instructions in 
parables, stories, and poetry ; he translated " -^sop's 
Fables" from the Greek, and gave Saxon translations 
of other valuable works : nor did he neglect what are 
deemed vulgar, mechanical arts. He introduced or 
encouraged various manufactures, and suffered no 
useful invention or improvement to go unrewarded. 
Navigation and commerce with distant nations, were 
the objects of his peculiar care ; and he set apart a 
seventh portion of his own revenue for the employ- 
ment of workmen in rebuilding the ruined castles, 
palaces, and religious houses of England.*'- Even the 
elegancies of life, were, in his reign, brought into this 
kingdom from the Indies and the Mediterranean. In 
short, both by his own subjects and foreigners, Alfred 
was regarded as the greatest prince, except Charle- 
magne, that had appeared in Europe during many 
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ages, and as one of the wisest and best that had ever 
reigned in any country. He was very pleasing in his 
manners, and had an open engaging countenance with 
an air of great dignity. 

He was succeeded by his second son, j^^^^^ ^^ j^^^^ 
Edward, who being the first monarch the Great, a. d. 
of that name, who sat upon the English ^^' 

throne, was distinguished by the appellation of Ed- 
ward the Elder. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Scixon kings continued. 

VI. Edward the Elder, was the ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
second son of Alfred. He was equal began to reiirn, a. d. 
to his father as a warrior, but greatly ^^^' 

his inferior in science and literature. His reign was 
disquieted by frequent commotions. 

VII. AtHELSTAN— the natural son Athelstan began to 

of Edward, succeeded him ; he was a "ign. a. d. 925. 
great warrior and a good politician ; and the illegiti- 
macy of his birth was not regarded in that age as a 
sufficient reason for his exclusion from the throne. 
His reign was disturbed by the Scots, Danes, and 
Britons; but he reduced them to order, and reigned 
sixteen years in peace. This prince employed learned 
men to finish a translation of the Bible into the Saxon 
language. 

Vin. Edmund— a legitimate son of Edmund began to 
Edward the Elder, succeeded Athel- '«*?«• a. d. 941. 
Stan on the throne. He was a prince of extraordinary 
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courage and abilities ; he shewed great regard for the 
welfare of his subjects, and enacted during his brief 
reign, many good laws. The kingdom might have 
been expected to flourish under such a monarch ; but 
he lost his life in attempting to seize a notorious 
robber, who intruded into the royal presence, after he 
had been expelled the kingdom. The name of this 
villain was Leof: he stabbed the king with a 
dagger. 

Edred beyan to IX. EDRED.—Thisprincc WHS brother 
reiyn. A. D. 946. to Edmund, and of course, grandson to 
the great Alfred. In his reign the Danes made fresh 
attempts to recover their liberties; but he humbled 
them, and rendered their country tributary to England. 
These tumults were succeeded by a profound peace; 
but shortly afterwards Edred died. This king was the 
first of the Saxon monarchs who assumed the title of 
King of Great Britain. The famous St. Dunstan 
was Edred's chief counsellor. 

Edwy began to X. Edwt or Edwin,— who reigned 
reigrn. A. D. 955. ncxt, was the son of Edmund, the 
nephew of the late king, and the great grandson of 
Alfred. He was only fourteen years of age when he 
ascended the throne. Edwy was remarkable for the 
beauty of his person, and for his amiable disposition ; 
but Dunstan, the proud abbot already mentioned, raised 
against him a faction which became so powerful, that 
Edgar, the brother of Edwy, was elevated to the royal 
dignity. Edwy lived only two years after this disgrace. 

Edgar began to XL Edgar, — before he came to the 
teign. A.D.959. throuc, gavc stroug marks of genius 
and understanding; and he afterwards took such 
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measures as kept his subjects in submission, and his 
enemies in fear. 

He married th^ beautiful Elfrida, daughter of the 
Earl of Devonshire, and widow of Ethelwold his 
favourite, who, having been employed by the king 
to bring him an account whether Elfrida were indeed 
so handsome as she was reported to be, disparaged her 
charms to the king and married her himself. As soon 
as the king heard of this treachery he resolved to 
avenge it, and shortly afterwards, Ethelwold was 
found murdered in a wood, and Elfrida became the 
queen of Edgar. 

At this time England was dreadfully infested by 
wolves ; in order to get rid of these creatures, Edgar 
changed the tribute which the Welsh people used to 
pay him in money, into 30O wolves' heads, to be paid 
every year. This expedient within the space of three 
years, effectually cleared the country of those rapa- 
cious animals, and there have since been no wolves in 
England, except in collections of wild beasts brought 
from foreign parts. 

Xn. Edward the Martyr— yr^s the ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
son of Edgar, and only fifteen years old tyr began to reign. 
when he came to the throne. Nothing ^' ^* ^^* 
very remarkable passed during his reign. Elfrida, his 
wicked mother-in-law, desiring to obtain the kingdom 
for her son, Ethelred, ordered one of her servants to 
stab the king, who had mounted his horse after 
making her a friendly visit ; finding himself wounded 
he set spurs to his horse, and soon fell, through faint- 
ness, and was dragged in the stirrup till he expired. 
After his death, the people who were at that time 
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m 

very superstitious, believed that miracles were wrought 
at his tomb, and he was commonly distinguished as 
Edward the Martyr. 

In the vain attempt to atone for her past guilt, 
Elfrida built various monasteries, and performed 
severe penances ; but even in that ignorant age, the 
people detested her crimes and despised her hypocrisy. 



CHAPTER Vn. 
Saxon kings continued. 



Ethelredthe se-^II- EtHBLRED the SBCOnd^ — the 

cond began to reign. SOU of Edgar and Elfrida, now suc- 
A. D. 978. ceeded to the throne ; but he was unfit 
to govern, being of a very timid and undecided dispo- 
sition. 

In his reign, the Danes again invaded England, and 
made great devastation. Ethelred purchased their 
absence by a great sum of money, and made an 
alliance with Richard, the second Duke of Normandy, 
by marrying Emma, the sister of that prince. Two 
of the king's favourites, Ealfric, Duke of Mercia, and 
his yet more unworthy successor, (Edric Streon, 
formed the horrid design of making a general massa- 
cre, in one night, of all the Danes in England; ex- 
cepting only those in East Anglia and Mercia. The 
king consented, and on St. Bride's day, the unsuspect- 
ing victims were all butchered by the Saxons, without 
respect- to age or sex. 

Sweyn, king of Denmark, whose sister, the wife of 
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an English nobleman, had been murdered with the 
rest, determined to avenge her death; and soon 
arrived in England, where he made great havoc, and 
obliged the English to pay him a large sum of money. 
In a short time the Danes returned again, and pro- 
ceeded to such extremities, that the English nobility 
found themselves obliged to swear allegiance to the 
Danish monarch, and to give him hostages for their 
fidelity. Ethelred, with his family, fled into Norman- 
dy, where they were received by Richard with great 
generosity. 

Shortly afterwards, Sweyn died, and the English 
prelates and nobility sent to invite Ethelred to return 
to England, which he did; but his conduct proved 
him to be nowise improved by adversity. 

The Danish monarch, Canute, proved to be an 
enemy as terrible as his predecessor, Sweyn. — Edric, 
who was son-in-law to Ethelred, treacherously dis- 
persed the army under his command, and then openly 
deserted to Canute, with forty vessels. 

The king of England, instead of marching against 
the Danes, pretended sickness, and remained at home, 
leaving the command to his son, Edmund, who after 
some fruitless expeditions into the North, retired to 
London, resolving to maintain to the last extremity, 
the remains of English liberty. At this Death of Ethelred. 
juncture, Ethelred died, and left his ^' ^' 1016. 
kingdom in circumstances of the greatest confusion, to 
his eldest son. 

XIV. Edmund Ironside, — so named Edmund ironside 
on account of his hardy valour, — had b«^an^'•«i?°•^•o• 
great abilities, but could not raise his 
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country from the misery into which it had fallen. 
After using his utmost endeavours to vanquish his 
enemies, he was forced to consent to a division 
of the kingdom of England between himself and 
Canute. He survived this treaty only about one 
month. He was murdered at Oxford, by two of 
his chamberlains; and thus a way was opened for 
the succession of Canute, the Dane, to the crown 
of England. 



Table VI. 

THE DANES. 

Names of the Danish kings, and of the last Saxon 
kings of England. 



Danes. a. d. 

1. Canute the Great, began to reign 1017 

2. Habold I. .... 1035 

3. Habdicanute .... 1039 

Saxons. 

4. Edward III. sumamed the Con- 

fessor of the royal Saxon line . 1041 

5. Harold IL son of Earl Godwin, 

a Saxon by birth, but of Danish 
extraction 1066 

Although the Danes had appeared in England as 
early as the year 787, and had on subsequent occa- 
gions, frequently visited the coast and plundered 
different places, they did not become truly formidable 
till the reign of Ethelwolf, during which period they 
resolved to gain a permanent settlement in the country, 
and succeeded in establishing them^lves in the Isle of 
Thanet. 
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THE DANES. 
Chafteb VIIL 
Danish kings. The last Saxon kings who reigned in 
England. The Conquest hy WiUiam^ Duke of 
Normandy., 

Canute the Dane. ^^ Canute.— After the death of Ed- 
became King of £u- mund, Canute found means to obtain 
gland. A. D. 1017. ^j^^ ^^^^ government of England;* and 
having done so, he favoured equally the Danes and 
the Saxons. Though he had shed a great deal of 
blood in order to gain the throne, he was afterwards 
remarkable for justice, piety, and moderation ; and 
obtained the love of his subjects, and the esteem of all 
around him. 

Thus, beloved and respected, Canute remained dur- 
ing several years, and at length died in the nine- 
teenth year of his reign. It is related of this prince, 
that, walking one day on the sea-shore with his 
courtiers, one of them flattered him to such a degree 
afi to compare his power with that of the Almighty. 
On this, Canute ordered a chair to be placed upon the 
beach, the tide being then rising, and sitting down, 
commanded the sea to retire. Being, of course, 
speedily surrounded by water, he rose up, and re- 
proved his flatterers for having bestowed upon him the 
praise due to the great Creator alone ; and from that 
time forth, it is said, he would never wear his crown. 

ir, Harold I.— .surnamed Harefoot^ Harold i. began to 
was one of the sons of Canute, and was '"?»• a. d. 1035. 
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appointed his successor in the monarchy, bj his 
father's will. The hearts of the English, however, 
were placed upon his brother Hardicanute, who had 
been bom in England, and whose party was espoused 
by Earl Godwin, at that time the most powerful 
nobleman in England. Harold died after a reign of 
four years. 

in. Hardicanute, — so caUed on Hardicanute be. 
account of his robust constitution, sue- gan to r«i(^. a. I). 
ceeded to the English throne. This ^^^* 

prince soon lost the affections of the nation by his bad 
conduct. His violent government was of short dura- 
tion ; he reigned but two years, and is supposed to 
have shortened his life by intemperance. 

IV, Edward HI.— surnamed tJu: ^^^ ,^^ ^on- 
Confessor, so called by reason of his fessor be^an to 
great attention to religion, next sue- "**"' ^* ^' ^^^' 
ceeded. This prince, the last of the Saxon line, was 
the son of Ethelred and Emma. Though he had not 
great abilities as a sovereign, his reign was peaceful 
and happy ; and he was remarkable for exercising and 
promoting the strict administration of justice* So 
high did the character of this prince stand for sanctity, 
that his people superstitiously believed that his touch 
would cure the scrofula, called for this reason the 
kingi's evU. Edwai^ the Confessor built a portion of 
Westminster Abbey, within the precincts of which 
sacred edifice his remains rest. 

V. Harold II. — ^though born a Sax* HaroW ii, began 
on, was of Danish extraction. He was ^ "^"- a-^- ^^• 
the son of Godwin, Earl of Kent, who was of Danish 
descent, and his mother was grand-daughter of King 
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Sweyn. After the death of Edward, he obtained the 
throne; but William, Duke of Normandy, who had 
been named by Edward as his successor, disputed 
his right and claimed it for himself. On Harold's 
refusing to resign the crown, William invaded En- 
gland, in order to gain it by force of arms. The 
English monarch, assembling all his forces, conse- 
quently advanced to meet the Norman army, and 
encamped within seven miles of Hastings, in Sussex, 
where William was posted with his troops. A memo- 
rable battle was fought, in which both commanders 
shewed great skill and courage. At length, Harold 
was slain by an arrow, as he was fighting with 
astonishing valour at the head of his adherents, and 
his two brothers sharing the same fate, the. English 
were quite disheartened, and gave way on all sides, 
being pursued with great slaughter by the victorious 
Normans. 

The battle continued from soon after dawn till 
sunset. William had three horses killed under him, 
and there fell near 15,000 men on the side of the 
Normans; the loss of the English was still more 
considerable. 

This victory is called, in English history, The 
Conquest. It was gained on the 14th of October, 
1066, which was Harold's birthdafr. 

Thus ended the Saxon dominion in England, 
after it had continued from the time of Hengist, 
The Norman Con- including the fcigus of the three Da- 
(^uest. A. D. 1066. nish kings upwards of 600 years. 
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Table VIT. 

The nine lines op kings who have beigned in 

England since the conquest. 

1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



8. 



The Norman Line. 


A.D. 


Began with William I. 


1066 


Ended with Henry I. 


1J35 


The Line op BLOIS. 




Began with Stephen 


1135 


Ended with him 


1154 


The Line op PLANTAGENET 


, 


Began with Henry IL 


1154 


Ended with Richard IL . 


1199 


The Line op LANCASTER. 




Began with Henry IV. . 


1399 


Ended with Henry VI. . 


1461 


The Line op YORK. 




Began with Edward IV. . 


1461 


Ended with Richard TIL . 


1485 


The Line op TUDOR. 




Began with Henry VII. . 


1485 


Ended with Elizabeth 


1603 


The Line op STUART. 




Began with James I. 


1603 


Ended with Anne . 


1714 


The Line op ORANGE. 




Began with William III. . 


1689 


Ended with him 


1702 


The PRESENT Line op BRUNS\ 


V^ICK. 


Began with George I. 


1714 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROB. 

THE NORMANS. 

Table VIIL 

KINGS OF THE NORMAN LINE. 

1. William I. the Conqueror began to a.d. 

reign 1066 

2. William II. Rufus, son of Wil- 

liam I 1087 

3. Henry I. brother to William II. . 1100 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Reign of William the Conqueror* 

Shoktlt after the victory at Hastings, wiiuam the Con- 
William the Conqueror proceeded to ^^^^^ ***8ran to 

-r I , . , ^^/,^ •» "ign. A. D. 1066. 

London, where, in the year 1066, he 
was anointed and crowned king of England, by Aldred, 
Archbishop of York, in Westminster Abbey. From 
London he went to Barking in Essex, where he re- 
ceived the submission of those of the nobles who had 
not assisted at his coronation. 

During William the Conqueror's reign, there were 
frequent quarrels between his English and his Norman 
subjects, and sometimes insurrections occurred; but 
William maintained his conquest and effectually sub- 
dued those who opposed him. He, for the most part, 
spared their lives; but enriched himself by seizing 
their estates. 

This king introduced into England the Feudal Law. 
He divided the greater part of the lands of England, 
with the exception of the royal demesnes, into baronies, 
. and conferred them upon those who had assisted him 
in his conquest of the kingdom. The great barons who 
held their lands immediately from the crown, hired out 
a part of them to other foreigners who were called 
KNIGHTS or vassals, and who paid the same duty and 
submission, in peace and war, to their lords as those 
lords owed to their sovereign. Even the lords were 
under the same feudal law. All bishops and abbots, as 
well as the barons, were obliged in time of war, to 
furnish the king with a certain number of knights or 
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military tenants. The Pope and the ecclesiastics com- 
plained of this tyranny; but the conqueror's power 
was irresistible. 

Under this reign very few natives of Britain were 
advanced to any dignity either in the church, the 
state, or the army. Such was William's partiality to- 
ward whatever was Norman that he even formed a 
plan for abolishing the English language, and for that 
purpose established schools throughout England, in 
which, as at court, no language was spoken but Nor- 
man French; and thus the English were taught to 
be ashamed of their native tongue. 

William the Conqueror caused a general survey to 
be made of all the lands in the kingdom, and a book to 
be written called Domesday-Book, which contained 
an account of every particular relating to them. The 
great Alfred had made a similar survey ; and the book 
containing an account of it was long kept at Win- 
chester, and probably served William as a model on 
this occasion. 

When the Conqueror has thus settled his kingdom, 
he hoped to enjoy it in peace ; but the latter part of his 
life was disturbed by the quarrels and jealousies of his 
sons. Robert, the eldest, was very brave, but of a* 
temper too apt to take offence. William and Henry 
sometimes made it their diversion to tease him. In 
one of their frolics they dashed some water upon 
Robert ; an act which so enraged him, that he drew 
his sword, and ran after them resolving to take re- 
venge ; and a dreadful tumult ensued. All the young 
nobility took part with Robert, who endeavoured to 
dispossess his father of his Norman dominions; the 
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King was obliged to induce the English to assist him ; 
and by their aid he subdued his undutiful son. The 
rest of his reign was clouded hj misfortunes ; and he 
died soon afterwards at Rouen in France in con- 
sequence of a fall from his horse. 

William the Conqueror was low in stature, and 
somewhat corpulent ; he possessed great strength ; and 
his countenance expressed the sternness of his cha- 
racter. Though he was not learned himself, he was a 
favourer of learned men, and held the clergy in great 
reverence. He was excessivelj fond of hunting, and 
was guilty of great cruelty in destroying many villages 
in Hampshire, for the sake of making for himself a 
hunting-ground, which ground is still called the New 
Forest. He was a man of courage and ability, but he 
was covetous, cruel, and revengeful He died in the 
year 1087, having reigned 21 years. 
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Table IX. 
FAMILY OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

Wife. 

Matilda or Maude, daughter of Baldwin V. Earl 
of Flanders, a descendant of Alfred the Great. 

Sons. 

1. Robert, sumamed Curthose, who succeeded his 
father as Duke of Normandy. 

2. Richard, killed by a stag in the New Forest. 

3. William, surnamed Rufus, who succeeded his 
father as king of England. 

4. Henry, surnamed Beauclerc, afterwards king of 
England, and Duke of Normandy. 

Daughters. 

1. Cicely, a nun, and afterwards an abbess. 

2. Constance, married to Allan, Earl of Brittany. 

3. Adeliza, contracted to Harold. 

4. Adela, married to Stephen, Count of Blois. 

5. Agatha, betrothed to the king of Gallicia, but 
died before she was married to him. 

6. GuNDRED, married to William de Warren, Earl 
of Surrey. 

grandchildren. 

William, Theobald, Henry, and Stephen. 
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WILLIAM BUFUS. 



CHAPTER X. 



Reign of WUUam Buf us.— 1087—1 lOO.^Eeign of 
Henry 1.— 1100— 11S6, 

William Rufu8bc. JJ^ WiLLIAM RuFUS, Or THE ReD— WHS 
gan lo reign. A. D. , i . «• /. <rrr*if i /^ 

1087. the third son of William the Conqueror. 

He was crowned king of England soon after his father's ' 
death ; and his elder brother Robert was made Duke of 
Normandy. This division of the Conqueror's do- 
minions was not pleasing to the Norman barons, and 
occasioned some disturbances ; but at length a treaty 
was made, by which it was agreed, that if either of the 
brothers died without leaving children, the survivor 
should inherit the dominions of the deceased. 

About this time the Croisades, commonly called the 
Crusades, or wars of the cross, began. In that age of 
superstition, when Christians were Roman Catholics, it 
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was reckoned an act of religion to travel to Jerusalem, 
in order to pay devotion at what was supposed to be 
the sepulchre of our Saviour. Those persons who 
travelled on this errand were called pilgrims. Some 
of the followers of the Arabian impostor Mohammed 
had obtained possession of Jerusalem, and treated the 
pilgrims very ill, so that they could not visit the sep- 
ulchre in safety. This raised the indignation of all the 
countries which professed Christianity, and the Pope, 
Gregory VII., formed a design of inducing all these 
countries to join their forces against the Mohammedan 
infidels ; but before he could effect his purpose, a man, 
known by the name of Peter the Hermit, made 
himself famous by urging upon all Christians the same 
proposal ; and chiefly in consequence of his exhortations 
a vast multitude of adventurers, consisting of nobles, 
gentry, priests, artisans, peasants, &c., was in a short 
time collected together ; so that the army of the Cru* 
sades, when mustered in the plains of Asia, amounted 
to 700,000 combatants; among whom was Robert, 
Duke of Normandy, who sold his dominions to his 
. brother William, in order to supply himself with money 
for the Crusade. 

William, Earl of Poictiers, and Duke of Guienna, 
offered to mortgage all his dominions for the same 
purpose ; and the king of England accepted the offer ; 
but before he could take possession of the rich pro- 
vinces in question, an accident put an end to his life. 

He was engaged in a hunting-party in the New 
Forest, and Sir Walter Tyrrell, a French knight, re- 
markable for his skill in archery, attended him. Tyr- 
rell, impatient to shew his dexterity, shot an arrow at 
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a stag wbich liad suddenly started ap before him ; the 
arrow glanced back J&om a tree and struck the King to 
the heart William instantly expired; and Tyrrell, 
afraid of the consequences, hastened to the sea-shore 
and joined the Crusade which was just then departing 
for Jerusalem. 

The King's body was found by the country people, 
and buried, without any marks of respect, in the Cathe*' 
dral at Winchester ; where his tomb may still be seen. 

This King's figure was mean,hi8 features were barsh, 
and his hair was red ; from which latter circumstance, 
he acquired his surname Rufus. 

Historians represent William Rufus as violent and 
tyrannical, haughty, passionate, and ungrateful ; and as 
both prodigal and rapacious; as an unkind and per- 
fidious relation; and as a scofier at religion. This 
unhappy prince died in the year 1100, having lived 43 
years, and reigned nearly 13. 

IIL Henry I. — sunaamed Beauclercy Henry Lbcgan to 
which means a good schoiary was the '**^' 
next king of England. According to the treaty made 
after their father's death, Robert, the eldest son of the 
Conqueror, should have succeeded to the kingdom on 
his brother William's death ; but he was absent on the 
Crusade, and the younger brother Henry being on the 
spot, obtained the kingdom for himself, and was crowned 
in less than three days after William's decease. About 
a month afterwards Robert returned from Palestine 
to Normandy, and in a short time invaded England, 
with the hope of recovering the crown. At length, 
however, it was agreed, that Henry should continue to 
be king, paying to Robert an annual pension ; and that 
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tbe adherents of each of the brothers, should be par- 
doned and restored to all their possessions, whether in 
England or in Normandj. 

This treaty Henry very soon violated, and this 
][>rought on a war between him and Robert The army 
of the latter was defeated, and Henry having got pos- 
session of Normandy, returned into England, bringing 
with him his brother, whom he kept in captivity at 
Cardiff Castle, in Glamorganshire, for the remainder of 
bis life ; a period of twenty years. 

Henry had an only son, named William, who had 
reached his eighteenth year. Having had this prince 
acknowledged as his successor in England, the king 
took him to Normandy that he might receive the 
homage of the barons as their future sovereign. On 
their return the king sailed with a fair wind, and was 
soon out of sight of land; but the prince remained 
behind for a short time. The captain of the vessel and 
his crew had spent the interval, in feasting and 
drinking, and being in no condition to manage the 
ship, and in haste to follow the king, they ran it upon 
a rock where it immediately foundered. 

Prince William was put into the long boat and 
might perhaps have been saved ; but hearing the cries 
of Mary, the Countess of Perche, his natural sister, he 
ordered the seamen to row back to save her, which, 
when they did, such numbers crowded into the boat 
that it sank, and the prince with his whole retinue 
perished. About one hundred and forty young noble- 
men of the principal families of England, were thus 
lost ; the only person who was saved was a butcher of 
Rouen, who clung to the mast and was rescued by 
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a fishermaa the next morning. Fitz Stephen, the cap- 
tain, as soon as he heard that the prince was drowned, 
committed the dreadful crime of self-marder by throw- 
ing himself headlong into the 6ea« 

England, in all probability, would have found a tyrant 
in Prince William if he had lived to come to the throne ; 
for he hated the English, and had been heard to say, 
that when he should be king he would treat them as 
beasts of burden. 

When Henry heard that his son was lost he fainted 
away, and never afterwards recovered his wonted 
cheerfulness; it is said, that after this sad event he 
was never seen to smile. 

William, the son of Duke Robert, made some power- 
ful friends, and endeavoured to recover Normandy; 
but lost his life in battle. 

Towards the end of his reign Henry I. resided for 
some time in Normandy, but hearing that the Welsh 
had made an incursion into England, he was preparing 
to return thither, when he was seized by a sudden 
illness occasioned by his having eaten Death of Henry i. 
too freely of lampreys ; and died in the ^ ^' ^^^* 
sixty-seventh year of his age, and thirty-sixth of his 
reign, leaving by will all his dominions to his daughter 
Maude* without mentioning Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
her husband, who had given him displeasure. 

Though Henry I. had many vices, being revengeful 
and severe, and very cruel in his treatment of his 
brother Robert, he was in some respects an accom- 
plished prince. 

• The widow of the Emperor Henry IV. of Germany. 
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He had a serene countenance ; was extremely pleas- 
ing in his person and address; was brave and affable, 
and for the age in which he lived, a very good scholar. 
This king granted a charter to London with great 
privileges ; and this seems to have been the first step 
towards the constitution of the corporation of London^ 
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Table X. 
FAMILY OF HENRY L 

Wives. 

1. Matilda or Maude, daughter of Malcolm the 
Third, King of Scotland, and niece of Edgar Atheling. 

2. Adelicja, daughter of Godfrey of Louvaine, Duke 
of Brabant ; niece of Pope Calixtus 11. ; and a de- 
scendant of Charlemagne. 

Children of Maude. 

1. William, drowned at sea. 

2. Maude, married first to Henry IV. Emperor of 
Germany; afterwards to Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl 
of Anjou. 

Grandson op Henry I. 
Henry, son of the Empress Maude, afterwards king 
of England. 



Table XL 

THE LINE OF BLOIS. 

Stephen, grandson of William the Conqueror. 
A. D. 1135. 
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STEPHEN. 



CHAPTER XI. 
Reign of /S^^pAcw.— 1135— -1154. 

Stephen be?an to Adela, the daughter of William the 
Tcign. A. D. 1135. ConqueroF, and the wife of Stephen, 
Count of Blois, had brought him several sons ; among 
whom, Stephen and Henry, the two youngest, had been 
invited over to England by Henry I., who bestowed 
upon them great honours, riches, and preferments. 

Stephen, in return, professed great attachment to 
his uncle ; and appeared so zealous for the succession 
of Maude, to whom King Henry I. had left the king- 
dom, that when the barons, by the king's desire, swore 
fealty to that princess, he contended with Robert, 
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Earl of Gloucester, Henry's natural son, who should 
first be admitted to give her this testimony of zeal and 
allegiance ; but no sooner was Henry dead, than Stephen, 
breaking through all ties of gratitude, found means to 
obtain not only the crown, but also a large sum of 
money which the king had accumulated. 

With this treasure he hired foreign soldiers to defend 
him on his ill-gotten throne, and used every means in 
his power to overawe those who were discontented 
with his usurpation. 

Robert, Earl of Gloucester, though he really con- 
tinued* faithful to the interests of Maude, took the oath 
of allegiance to Stephen at the beginning of his reign, 
but with certain reservations which left him at liberty, 
when opportunity should offer, to defend the rights of 
the Empress. The clergy and barons also respectively 
appended to their oaths of fealty, certain conditions, 
the infringement of which by the usurper would render 
those oaths no longer binding ; and the barons required 
for themselves the right of fortifying their castles, and 
putting themselves in a posture of defence. Stephen was 
obliged to consent to their demands, and England was 
in consequence immediately filled with fortresses, which 
the nobles garrisoned either with their own vassals, or 
with licentious soldiers, who flocked to them from all 
quarters. Quarrels arose among the barons, and wars 
were carried on with great fury in every part of the 
kingdom. The inferior gentry found themselves obliged 
to purchase, at any cost, the protection of some neigh- 
bouring chieftain ; the country was laid waste, and the 
most shocking cruelties were exercised upon those who 
were taken captives, in order to force them to sur- 
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render their treasures. Such were the dreadful effects 
of the feudal law I 

The Empress Maude, assisted by Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, made vigorous attempts to gain the king- 
dom. War and tumult were spread in every quarter ; 
the land was left untilled ; and a grievous famine, the 
result of these disorders, affected both parties. At 
length an engagement took place between the king's 
forces and those of the Earl of Gloucester; and the 
usurper being taken prisoner, was soon afterwards 
thrown into prison, where he remained loaded with 
irons for the space of one year ; and during that period, 
Maude was acknowledged and crowned Queen of Eng- 
land. At length, however, the Earl himself fell into 
the hands of Stephen's party, and his friends were glad 
to purchase his release by setting Stephen at liberty. 

Civil war and discord now raged in all their fuiy, 
and many battles were fought. In the midst of them 
Robert died ; and both parties being so weakened, that 
they could support the contest no longer, many of the 
nobility engaged in a new crusade, which had been 
greatly encouraged by the preaching of Bemardj Abbot 
of Clairvaux ; commonly called St. Bernard. 

Meanwhile, Prince Henry, son of the Empress 
Maude, grew to man's estate, and formed very power- 
ful alliances; and being encouraged by some intel- 
ligence which he received, he invaded England with 
the purpose of claiming the crown. 

However, it was subsequently agreed, that Stephen 
should possess the crown during his life, and that 
Henry should succeed him. When, therefore, he had 
received the homage of the barons as next heir to the 
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crown, Prince Henry left the kingdom ; and Stephen 
dying during the next year, young Henry, to the great 
joy of all the nation, became king. 

Stephen having gained the throne unjustly, was 
never happy in the possession of it; but he seems 
to have had natural endowments which might have 
rendered him beloved if he had inherited the crown by 
a just title; and it may with truth be said of him, that 
he shewed no disposition to cruelty, or to revenge. He 
was handsome, and of affable demeanor. Death of Stephen 
He died in the year 1154, having a. d. 1154. 
reigned almost nineteen years. 



Table XH. 
FAMILY OF STEPHEN. 

Wipe. 

Maude or Matilda, daughter of Eustace, Count of 
Boulogne. 

Childeen. 

1. Baldwin, died young. 

2. Eustace — His father gave up Normandy to him, 
and he did homage for it to Louis VI. of France. 
He died before his father. 

3. William. — He was Earl of Boulogne, after his 
father's death, in right of his mother. 

4. Maude, died young. 

5. Mart, took the veil, and became Abbess of the 
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LINE OF BLOIS. 



royal nunnery at Rumsey, but was subsequently 
married to Matthew, son of the Count of Flanders. 



Table XIII. 
THE LINE OF PLANTAGENET. 



1. Henry IL grandson of Henry I. 

began to reign 

2. Richard I. son of Henry II. 

3. John, brother of Richard I. 

4. Henry III. son of John 

5. Edward I. son of Henry III. 

6. Edward II. son of Edward I. 

7. Edward III. son of Edward II 

8. Richard II. grandson of Edward 

ni 



1154 
1189 
1199 
1216 
1272 
1307 
1327 

1377 
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HENEY II. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Eeign of Henry //.— 1154— 1199. 

1, Henry IL — When Henry arrived Henry ii. began 
in England, he was welcomed with the foreign, a.d. 1154. 
most J070US acclamations. The Empress gave up her 
right in favour of his son, and he began his reign very 
prudently. 

At his accession to the throne, Henry II. was 
master of a very great extent of territory; the pro- 
vinces which he possessed on the Continent composing 
above a third of the whole French monarchy. 

Louis YU. King of France, was alarmed at the 
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rising greatness of the house of Anjou or Plantagenet ; 
and in the hope of checking the increase of that 
greatness, he had ever maintained a strict alliance 
with Stephen: but after Stephen's death it was in 
vain to oppose the succession of Henrj. 

Soon after Henry 11. had settled affairs in England 
to his wishes, he went abroad to oppose his brother 
Geoffrey, who had usurped some of his foreign 
dominions, but who relinquished them on his appear- 
ance. Lest Louis should be his enemy, Henry paid 
him a visit; and an alliance being formed between 
them, they entered into an agreement that young 
Henry, heir apparent to the English monarch, and at 
that time only five years old, should have for his wife 
the Princess Margaret, of France, who was then in 
her cradle. 

Some differences afterwards arising between the 
Eing of England, and the King of France, the latter 
threatened to make war upon England ; but the dis- 
pute was accommodated by the Pope, Alexander IIL, 
and Henry returned to England. 

The clergy at this time had gotten so much power 
into their hands, that it became necessary to determine 
who should be sovereign, — the king, or the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Henry resolved not to submit, 
as his predecessor had done ; but concealed his pur- 
pose during the life of Theobald, who was at that 
time Archbishop of Canterbury. As soon, however, 
as this good prelate was dead, the king made his 
chancellor, Thomas It Becket, archbishop, believing 
that he would implicitly comply with his will ; but he 
was mistaken; for, no sooner was Becket advanced 
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to his new dignitj, than he totally altered his 
hehavioar. 

In order to pass with the world as a person of 
extraordinary piety and mortification, Becket wore 
sackcloth next his skin, fed upon bread and water, 
tore his back with whips and sconrgesi washed the 
feet of thirteen beggars every day, and seemed to be 
continually engaged either in acts of religious mortifi- 
cation, or in meditation. He kept up, however, in 
the grandeur of his retinue, the usual pomp of the 
primacy, and in this way increased his power over the 
minds of the vulgar. 

This behaviour so provoked the king, that he and 
the archbishop lived in a state of constant hostility. 

The clergy supported Becket so far as they dared ; 
while the Barons espoused the king's party. At one 
time Becket was deprived of his dignities and 
estates, and banished the kingdom ; afterwards he was 
reinstated with an increase of power, and the king 
submitted to hold the stirrup of the arrogant prelate, 
while he mounted his horse. In short, matters were 
carried to a desperate height, and the kingdom was 
thrown into confusion through these contentions. At 
length, four gentlemen of the royal household, judging 
from a passionate expression which the king made use 
of, that he wished to get rid of his adversary, agreed 
together to avenge their prince's quarrel; for this 
purpose they rode to Canterbury, and followed Becket 
to the church, whither he had gone to hear vespers, 
attacked him before the altar, and having killed him 
by many blows on the head, retired without oppo- 
sition. 
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The news of this murder so afflicted the king — who 
thought that he should bear the blame of it, and thus 
incur the resentment of the Pope, — that he shut 
himself up, and for three days refused to eat or drink. 
However, no immediate ill consequences arose to him. 
The clergy magnified the sanctity of Becket, who, two 
years after his death, was canonized (or reckoned 
among the saints) ; his body was then removed to a 
magnificent shrine, which was enriched with presents 
from all parts ; and it was computed that in one year, 
a hundred thousand pilgrims arrived at Canterbury, to 
pay their devotions at his tomb. Such was the super- 
stition of the times ! 

The Irish, who had never been invaded by the 
Romans, remained till the reign of Henry II. in their 
original rudeness and barbarism. Henry formed, with 
the approbation of the Pope, the project of conquering 

Ireland annexed to ^^^"^ > ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ »* War amOUg 

the crown of Eng- thcmsclves, he casily effected his pur- 
land. A. D. 1172. ^^^ . ^^^ ^j^^g Ireland was annexed to 

the crown of England ; but the natives conceived and 
retained great hatred against their conquerors. 



CHAPTER Xin. 

Reign of Henry II, (continued.) 

When Henry II. seemed to have attained the height 
of grandeur and felicity, both with respect to his king- 
dom and his family, his sons revolted against him. 
Henry, the eldest, suffered himself to be persuaded by 
his father-in-law, the King of France, to demand that 
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either the crown of England or the duchy of Nor- 
mandy should be resigned to him during his father's 
life-time. On the king's refusal, the prince shewed 
great discontent, spoke very disrespectfully of his 
father, and went away to the court of France. The 
queen also incensed her two younger sons, Geoffirey 
and Richard, against their royal father, and advised 
them to escape secretly to France, whither, disguised 
in man's apparel, she was preparing to follow them, 
when she was seized by order of her husband, and 
thrown into prison. 

Henry made every concession that he could make 
consistently with the dignity of the crown ; for he 
longed to be reconciled to his sons. At length they 
made their submission, and the king agreed to pay 
each of them a pension, and to allow them castles for 
their residence. 

He also restored to their adherents the estates and 
honours which they had forfeited ; and released the 
King of Scotland, on condition that he and all his 
nobles should do homage to him as their sovereign, 
and with this humiliating condition they wuiiam of Scot- 
complied. This was the first important ^"^^ "»** ^" Karons 

_* 1.,-f-i,, ., swear fealty to the 

advantage which England gained over king of England. 
Scotland. a. d. 1175. 

After some time Prince Henry renewed his demand 
that his father should resign to him the duchy of 
Normandy ; the young princes being at the same time 
at variance among themselves. 

The unhappy father, with some difficulty, reconciled 
his undutiful children, but immediately afterwards his 
eldest son appeared in arms against him. In the midst 
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of these disgraceful proceedings Prince Henrj was 
seized by a fever ; and finding his end approaching, 
he was struck with remorse, and sent to the king 
expressing his contrition, and imploring from his 
father the favour of a visit, that he might at least 
die with the satisfaction of having obtained his 
forgiveness. 

His behaviour, however, had been so wicked and 
undutiful, that the king suspected his sickness to be 
pretended, and did not dare to trust himself in his 
Death of Prince hands ; but ou hearing of his death, 
Henry. A. D. 1183. which took place soon afterwards, the 
poor father was affected with the deepest sorrow, and 
accused his own hard-heartedness, in refusing the 
dying request of his son. 

After the death of their elder brother the two other 
princes, Richard and John, persevered in their ill 
treatment of their father. Prince Greoffrey was soon 
afterwards killed. Richard, who was now the eldest 
son, was supported by Louis VII., the King of 
France, with whom his father was at war ; and King 
Henry's spirit being broken by the ill conduct of his 
children, submitted to do what was required of him. 
Richard demanded, that he should grant a pardon to the 
barons who had countenanced his rebellious conduct. 
When the king desired to see a list of these barons, he 
was astonished to find at the head of it the name of his 
youngest son, John, who had always been his particular 
favourite. Already overwhelmed by cares and sor- 
rows, the unhappy father, on this disappointment of 
all his domestic hopes, broke out into expressions of 
the utmost despair, and pronounced upon his ungrateful 
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children a malediction which he could never be pre- 
vailed on to retract. His uneasiness of mind threw 
him into a lingering fever, of which he expired, at the 
castle of Chinon, near Saumur. 

The next day Richard came to view the body of his 
father ; and being struck, too late, vnth horror and 
remorse at the sight of it, he cried out, in the agony of 
his mind, ^^ I have been the murderer of my father T 
Thus died in the year 1189, in the D&th of Henry 
fifty-eighth year of his age, and thirty- ^^•' ^- ^' ^^®^- 
fifth of his reign, the unhappy King Henry 11. He 
was the greatest prince of his time for wisdom and 
ability, and had a larger extent of dominion than any 
king who had ever sat upon the throne of England. 

He was of a middle stature, well-made, and lively 
and engaging in conversation. He was abstemious in 
his diet, and, like most of the princes of his family, 
much addicted to the exercise of hunting. 

In the time of this king there were alarming riots 
in London. 

London Bridge, first built of stone during this reign, 
was begun in 1176; it was not finished till 1209, 
having been about thirty-three years in building. It 
stood upwards of 600 years, namely, till 1831, when it 
was superseded by the present structure. 
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Table XIV. 
FAMILY OF HENRY H. 

Wife. 

Eleanora of Aquitaine, Daughter of William, 
Count of Poitou. 

Sons. 

1. William, died young. 

2. Henry, married to Margaret of France, daughter 
of Louis VII. ; died before his father. 

3. Richard, surnamed Cceur de Lion, succeeded his 
father on the English throne. 

4. Geoffrey, married Constance, heiress of Britany. 
He died before his father. 

5. John, surnamed Lacklandy was, after Richard's 
death. King of England. 

Daughters. 

1. Maude, married to Henry the Lion, Duke of 
Saxony. 

2. Eleanor, married to Alphonso, king of Castile, 

3. Joan married to William, King of Sicily ; 2nd, 
to Raymond, Count of Toulouse. 

Grandson. 
Arthur, son of Geoffrey. 
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RICHARD I. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Reign of Richard /., 1182—1199. 

n. Richard, surnamed CcBur de Lion Richard i. began 
(which means the Lion-hearted) on to reign, a. d. ii89. 
account of his extraordinary courage, came to the 
throne without opposition. He shewed that his com- 
punction for his undutiful behaviour to his father was 
sincere, bj choosing for his ministers those who had 
been most faithful to the deceased king. He also 
released his mother from the confinement in which she 
had long been kept, and entrusted the government of 
the kingdom to her, till he should arrive in England. 
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He was, besides, very bountiful tov^ards his brother 
John. 

Impelled by the desire of military glory, Richard 
resolved to join the Crusade then in preparation. He 
knew that for this enterprise it would be necessary that 
he should carry with him a large sum of money. His 
father had left him great wealth, but this he did not 
think sufficient; so, in order to increase it, he dis- 
posed by sale of the revenues of the crown, and of 
many offices of the greatest trust and power ; replying 
to those of his ministers who objected to these pro- 
ceedings, that, for such a purpose, he would sell Lon- 
don itself if he could find a purchaser. He did 
actually sell the vassalage of Scotland, the greatest 
acquisition which had been made by his father ; and 
he obliged his subjects to lend him sums which they 
knew he never would repay. 

He appointed Hugh, bishop of Durham, and Long- 
champ, bishop of Ely, guardians of the realm during 
his absence. 

Numbers of the king's subjects were as impatient as 
himself to join the Crusade; and Philip Augustus, 
King of France, who was also going upon the same 
expedition, sent to hasten his depai*ture. The two 
monarchs, on meeting in Asia, with a combined army 
of one hundred thousand men, promised to be cor- 
dial friends; but in a short time repeated discords 
broke out between these jealous and haughty princes ; 
and the King of France, notwithstanding aU his pro- 
mises, returned from Palestine, leaving Richard still 
there ; and would have invaded Normandy had not his 
nobles refused to follow him. He contrived, how- 
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ever, to draw Prince John from his allegiance to his 
brother. 

After having performed many valiant exploits, and 
having obtained a . signal victory over the Saracens, 
Richard advanced within sight of Jerusalem ; but now-, 
to his great disappointment, he found that all the 
crusading leaders except himself were tired out, and 
wished to return home. 

A truce of three years was made with Saladin, 
Emperor of the Saracens ; and of this truce one of 
the conditions was, that pilgrims should be allowed to 
make their pilgrimages to the holy Sepulchre unmo- 
lested. 

Saladin soon afterwards died at Damascus ; and it 
is related by some authors, that, before he expired, he 
ordered that his shroud should be publicly exhibited as 
a symbol of the instability of human greatness. It is 
also said, that by his last will he ordered alms to be 
distributed to the poor, without distinction of Christian, 
Jew, or Mohammedan. 

On his return to England, Richard, being afraid of 
passing through France, disguised himself like a pilgrim, 
with the purpose of travelling secretly through Germany; 
bat at Vienna he betrayed himself by his profusion, and 
was arrested by order of Leopold, Duke of Austria, to 
whom he had formerly given some affront. The Empe- 
ror, Henry VII., required the royal pri- Richard i. made 

SOner to be given up to him. Thus the prisoner InGermany. 

King of England, who had filled the ^-^-^i^^- 
whole world with his renown, found himself, during the 
most critical state of his affairs, confined in a dungeon 

F 
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loaded with irons, and entirely at the mercy of his 
enemies. 

The King of France, taking advantage of Richard's 
confinement, and having made a treaty with the 
ungrateful and treacheroas Prince John, invaded Nor* 
mandy, hut was repulsed in every attack. 

Prince John went over to England ; and, pretending 
to have heard of his brother's death, claimed the 
crown for himself. He was, however, rejected by the 
barons^ and was obliged to retire into France. 

Richard suffered in Germany every kind of insult 
and indignity; but he was still C(Bur de Lion; and 
the emperor soon thought proper to restore him to his 
freedom, on being paid fof his ransom 150,000 marks, 
about £30,000 of our money. 

The liberated monarch hastened to England, where 
he was welcomed with joy, and crowned anew. All 
Prince John's estates were confiscated, or seized for 
the king ; and Richard made preparations for avenging 
himself on Philip. A war soon broke out between 
France and England, during which Prince John de- 
serted from Philip, and, throwing himself at his 
brother's feet, implored his pardon. Queen Eleanor 
interceded for him, and her intercession was effectuaL 
"I forgive him," said the generous monarch; "and I 
hope I shall as easily forget his offences as he will my 
pardon." 

A war followed between England and France ; but 
subsequently a treaty was set on foot for a durable 
peace between the two countries. In the mean time, 
however, Richard was wounded by one Bertrand de 
Gourdon, an archer, who took aim at him; and 
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whose father and brother, Richard had killed in 
battle. 

The wound was unskilfully treated, and proved 
mortal. The king died of it in 1199, Death of Richard i. 
in the tenth year of his reign, and a.d.ii99, 
forty-second of his age. 

Richard was passionately fond of military glory, and 
was well qualified for the acquiring of it. 

He was of an impetuous, vehement temper ; ambi- 
tious, proud, and resentful ; but, at the same time, he 
was frank, sincere, generous, and brave. His parts 
Were rather brilliant than solid ; and, as it has been 
well observed of him, he was rather a knight-errant 
than a king. 

He was much beloved by his English subjects ; and 
unlike the former princes of the Norman line, he seems 
to have entertained a sincere regard for them. 

Though he had expended so much treasure, he 
designed to have undertaken another Crusade, if death 
had not prevented him. 

It was during the Crusades that the custom of using 
coats of arms was first introduced into Europe. The 
knights, cased up in armour, had no other way to 
make themselves known but by the devices on their 
shields; and these were gradually adopted by their 
posterity, who were proud of the martial renown of 
their ancestors. 

Tumults in London rose to so dreadful a height in 
this king's reign, that murders and robberies were 
daily committed in the streets. 

One William Fitz-Ozbert, commonly called Long- 
Beard, a most dangerous rufBlan, who had rendered 
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himself popular among this lower classes of citizens, 
fomented these disorders. He was at last condemned 
and executed. 

King Richard, Coeur-de-Lion, was a great lover of 
poetry and music ; and there still remain some poetical 
works of his composition. 



Table XV. 
Wipe of Richard I. 



Berengaria, a daughter of Sancho the Wise, King 
of Navarre. 

He had no children. 
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JOHN. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Reign o/'JbAw.—l 199—1 216. 

III. King John — surnamed Lackland, King John began 
the son of Henry H. and the brother to reign, a.d. ii99. 
of Richard— came to the throne of England according 
to his brother's will ; but several of the French pro- 
vinces declared in favour of Arthur, Dake of Britany, 
and grandson of Henry H., whom Richard had solemnly 
declared his successor before he set out for Palestine. 

Philip, King of France, who was glad of any pre- 
tence to embarrass John, took Arthur, who was then 
only twelve years old, under his protection, to be 
educated with his own son ; but Constance, heiress of 
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Britany, the young prince's mother, being doubtful of 
Philip's sincerity, found means to carry oflf her son 
secretly from Paris, and to put him into the hands of 
his uncle John. Soon after this a treaty was con- 
cluded between the Kings of England and France. 

The next year a rebellion broke out in Poitou and 
Normandy ; and the English Barons refused to cross 
the sea with the king, unless he would promise to 
restore and preserve to them their privileges. John, 
however, by his threats, induced many of them to 
follow him into Normandy ; and he treated those in 
France with such haughtiness and oppression, that 
they were provoked to appeal to the King of France, 
and a war was begun between him and John. The 
young Prince Arthur, who was now rising to man's 
estate, took part with the malcontent barons, and their 
party gained very great advantages. 

Prince Arthur, regarding his grandmother. Queen 
Eleanor, as his enemy, besieged the place where she 
was, in the hope of taking her prisoner ; but this 
undutiful act was followed by dreadful consequences 
to himself. 

King John collected an army, and came .to his 
mother's relief ; and Arthur, with all the most con- 
siderable of the discontented barons, w^as taken 
prisoner. The barons were sent over to England, 
but Arthur was shut up in the castle of Falaise. 

The king here held a conference with his nephew, 
and required him to renounce the French alliance ; 
but the brave young prince scorned his offers of friend- 
ship, and asserted his claim to the French provinces, 
and to the crown of England. John, fearing that 
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ArtHiir would prove a dangerous enemy, 
determined to kill him, and he was Duke of Bntany* 
never heard of more. The circum- a.d. laos. 
stances of this inhuman deed are variously related. 
The most probable account is, that the cruel king, not 
being able to prevail on others to commit the horrid 
act, removed Arthur to the castle of Rouen ; that he 
entered the fortress by a back way, in the dead of 
night, commanded the unhappy prince to be brought 
before him, and, deaf to all his entreaties for mercy, 
stabbed him with his own hand ; afterwards fastened a 
stone to his body, and threw it into the Seine. All 
men were struck with horror at this deed of darkness ; 
and from that time the king, detested by his subjects, 
found his authority greatly weakened. After the 
murder of Arthur, his unnatural uncle got that 
prince's sister Eleanor into his power, and kept her to 
the end of her life, a period of forty years, in the 
convent of Bristol. 

Soon after this, Philip Augustus, King of France, 
regained from John all the French provinces which 
had been dismembered from his kingdom. The gene- 
ral defection of John's barons rendered this enterprise 
easy, and many considerable fiefs were reannexed to 
the crown of France. 

In the two following years John pretended to make 
preparations for recovering his French dominions ; but 
his preparations ended in shame and disgrace. Soon 
afterwards he had a quarrel with the Court of Home. 
The Pope Innocent III. excommunicated him, and laid 
his kingdom under an interdict, which lasted two 
years; during which period all the churches were 
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closed, and most of the rites of religion were forbidden ; 
such in those days was the power of the Pope ! At last 
John was obliged to submit to the Pope's authority in 
the most humiliating manner. Pandulph, Innocent's 
ambassador, seated himself upon the throne, and the 
poor cowardly king came disarmed into his presence, 
threw himself on his knees before him, lifted up his 
clasped hands, and putting them within those of Pan- 
dulpb, swore fealty to Pope Innocent III. and his 
successors in the Papal chair. He agreed to hold his 
dominions thenceforward as a vassal of the see of 
Rome ; and as such, he bound himself to an annual 
payment to the Pope of a thousand marks — seven hun- 
King John resigned ^rcd for England, and three hundred 
his dominions to the for Ireland; and he stipulated that if 

Pope. A.D. 1216. , « , . i. u 

he, or any of his successors, should 
presume to revoke or infringe this treaty, they should 
forfeit all right to their dominions. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Rdgn of John {continued,) 



Henrt the First had granted a charter, or writing, to 
his subjects, in many respects favourable to their liber- 
ties : Stephen had renewed it, and Henry II. had con- 
firmed it. Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury in 
John's reign, shewed the barons a copy of Henry the 
First's charter, and advised them to insist on its re- 
newal and observance : this they bound themselves by 
an oath to do ; and in the month of January, 1214, they 
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appeared in London to make their demand. The king 
promised to give them a positive answer at the ensaing 
festival of Easter. He shewed, however, every dis- 
position to elude compliance with their demands ; and 
the barons, well knowing his false and tyrannical 
nature, assembled an army, and when the time drew 
near, advanced in a body to Bracklay, within fifteen 
miles of Oxford, where the king then resided. At 
first, John refused to grant what was demanded of 
him; upon which, all the rest of the barons joined 
with those who had first applied for the renewal of 
the charter, and the king's parks were laid waste ; his 
retinue was reduced to seven knights only, and he was 
obliged to submit at discretion. 

A conference was then appointed between the king 
and the barons at Runnymede, a place Mafoa Ghana 
between Windsor and Staines, where '^l^jJ^'fi-J,-: 
the two parties encamped, like open 1215. 

enemies ; and after a debate of a few days, the kin^ 
signed and sealed the charter which was required 
him. This famous deed, commonly called Magna 
Charta, or the Great Charter, either granted or 
secured very important liberties and privileges to every 
order of men in the kingdom ; to the clergy, to the 
barons, and to the people. 

Shortly afterwards, however, the treacherous king, 
having obtained the sanction of Pope Innocent, recalled 
all the liberties which he had solemnly sworn to grant* 
This renewed the civil wars ; and the barons, rendered 
desperate, were on the very point of acknowledging 
Louis, the eldest son of Philip, King of France, as 
the sovereign of England. They, however, received 
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information that Louis, in such a case, would extenni-- 
nate them and their fyniHes, and give their dignities 
to his native Bobjects ; and this information induced 
the Earl of Salisbury, and other noblemen, to abandon 
their purpose, and to abide by John*s party. 

The king was assembling a considerable army, in 
order to fight one great battle for his crown; but, 
passing along the sea-coast, he lost, by an inundation, 
all his carriages, treasures, baggage, and regalia. He 
was already indisposed, and his affliction at this 
disaster increasing his illness, obliged him to halt 
Death of John, at Newark, where very soon afterwards 

A. D. X216, he died. 

The character of this king presents little else but a 
complication of vices, equally despicable and odious. 
Cowardice, indolence, licentiousness, ingratitude, 
treachery, tyranny, and cruelty, are all exemplified 
in the various incidents of his life. It is hard to say 
whether he deserve most blame as a son, a brother, 
an uncle, or a king. On his accession to the throne 
his dominions were more extensive than those which 
any other English monarch had possessed. He lost by 
his misconduct the flourishing provinces of France 
which had belonged to his family ; and he subjected 
England and Ireland to shameful vassalage to the see 
of Rome. In fact, as historians have said, there is 
nothing so monstrous that it may not be believed of 
the folly and wickedness of King John. This wretched . 
monarch died October 19th, 1216, in the forty-ninth 
year of his age, and the eighteenth of his reign. 

King John was the first who gave to the citizens of 
London a charter for electing a mayor and common 
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couDcilmen annually, and for electing or removing 
sheriffs at pleasure ; and from idm the chief magistrate 
of London received the title of Lord Mayor^ which he 
has ever since retained. London Bridge, which had 
originally been built of wood, was finished in stone in 
this reign. 

The power and arrogance of the Bomish Church 
were in this age at their greatest height ; and the 
depth of superstition and mental slavery into which 
all classes of persons had sunk, is almost incredible. 



Table XVI. 
FAMILY OF JOHN. 

Wife, 
Isabella, daughter of Aymer, Count of Angoul^me. 
Sons. 

1. Henby, who succeeded him. 

2. RiCHABD, Duke of Cornwall, and King of the 
Romans. 

Daughtebs. 

1. Joan, married to Alexander II. King of Scotland. 

2. Eleanob, married first, to the Earl of Pembroke ; 
secondly, to the Earl of Leicester. 

3. Isabella, married to Frederick XL Emperor of 
Germany. 
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HENRY III. 

CHAPTER XVIL 
Reign of Henry ///.— 1216— 1272. 

Accession of Henry IV. ThB CaUSC of this yOODg prinCC, 

III. A. D. 1216. who, at the time of his father's death, 
was but nine years old, and whose right to the kingdom 
was disputed by Prince Louis of France, was zealously 
espoused by the Earl of Pembroke, who^ being placed 
at the head of the government, succeeded in bringing 
about his coronation ; and who, in order that he might 
be well received by the people, caused him to grant 
anew a charter of liberties. This, and the former 
famous charter, have ever since been highly prized, 
and zealously maintained by Englishmen. 
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Lord Pembroke also took great pains to reconcile 
the barons to the king ; and as the party of Henrj 
increased, that of Louis became weaker. At length 
peace was concluded, and the civil wars were happily 
ended. 

After the expulsion of the French, the protector, 
Lord Pembroke, acted with the greatest prudence, and 
endeavoured by every possible means to bury all past 
animosities in oblivion; but he died within a short 
time ; and after his death the barons kept possession 
of the royal castles, oppressed their vassals, infested 
their weaker neighbours, and invited all disorderly 
people to live upon their lands. It is said, that the 
number of castles in England at that time amounted to 
one thousand one hundred and fifteen. As the king 
advanced in years, he was found to be every way 
anqualified for maintaining a proper sway among the 
turbulent barons. 

By the advice of the Bishop of Winchester, Henry, 
who had married a daughter of Berenger, Count of 
Provence, invited over a great number of foreigners, 
on whom almost every office and command was be- 
stowed ; many maidens of distinction also came over 
from Provence, and were married to some of the chief 
noblemen of England. Henry paid very little regard 
to the Great Charter, and often reduced himself, by 
his imprudence, to urgent difficulties. When his 
parliament refused him supplies, he obliged his opulent 
subjects, particularly the citizens of London, to grant 
him loans of money ; and the same want of economy 
which reduced him to the necessity of borrowing, too 
often prevented him from being punctual in his repay- 
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ments« He also demanded benevolences^ or voluntary 
contributions, from his nobilitj and the prelates ; and 
at last he was obliged to sell his plate and jewels to the 
citizens in order to discharge his debts • 

On account of his frequent breach of his engage- 
ments with his subjects, the parliament obliged the 
king to ratify the Great Charter in the most solemn 
manner by oath ; but even this did not bind him. 
Encouraged by these illegal proceedings, Simon de 
Montford, Earl of Leicester, tried to wrest the sceptre 
from his hand. Leicester had married Eleanor, widow 
of William, Earl of Pembroke, and sister to the king ; 
and this marriage of the Princess Eleanor with a 
subject and a foreigner was highly displeasing to the 
barons. Lord Leicester endeavoured to gain the affec* 
tion of all ranks of people by his insinuating address ; 
but he lost the affection of the king and was banished 
from the court. The weak and fickle monarch, how« 
ever, soon recalled him. Afterwards Leicester pre- 
vailed on a number of noblemen to join with him 
against the king ; and the barons came to a resolution 
to take the government into their own hands. 

Henry having summoned a parliament in expectation 
of receiving supplies, the barons appeared in the hall 
in complete armour, with their swords by their sides. 
Henry, amazed at this sight, asked them if they were 
going to make him their prisoner. They replied, no ; 
he was their sovereign, not their prisoner ; but that aa 
he had frequently broken his promises with parliament, 
he must now submit to the authority of those who were 
able and willing to redress the national grievances. 

Henry promised to comply with their demands, and 
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sammoned a new parliament in order to digest some 
better plans of government, but no good consequences 
followed; and this parliament acquired the name of 
the Mad Parliament. Shortly afterwards twenty-four 
barons, with Leicester at their head, were invested 
with unlimited authority to reform the state ; and the 
king took an oath to maintain whatever ordinances 
they should think proper to enact. But they gradually 
lost the favour of the people ; and the king, perceiving 
a prospect of recovering his authority, wrote to the 
Pope, Alexander IV., who took upon himself to absolve 
him from the oath he had taken. 

Prince Edward, the king's eldest son, though in 
early youth, detested the thought of breaking a solemn 
promise, iind declared, that he would abide by that to 
which he had sworn. This fidelity gained him the 
confidence of all parties ; and he was afterwards enabled 
to recover the royal authority for his father, and to 
perform many great actions. 

Party spirit, however, ran very high; the barons 
rose in arms, with Leicester as their leader; and 
dreadful commotions ensued. Edward was taken 
prisoner, and the king, in order to recover the brave 
prince's liberty, was obliged to submit to the most 
ignominious conditions. But as soon as Edward was 
released he raised a powerful party. 

The King of France, Louis IX. was referred to, and 
the cause between the King of England and the Earl of 
Leicester was brought to trial in his presence, and 
decided in favour of the former. But Leicester and 
his party rejected the sentence; the civil wars were 
renewed with great violence ; and the king was unfor- 
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tunatelj taken prisoner, but soon made his escape. 
The royalists, with Prince Edward at their head, now 
flew to arms, and a force was collected which Leicester 
could not withstand. A great battle was fought at 
Evesham, in which he was killed, with his eldest son. 
Battle of Evesham Hugh dc Spcnscr, and about 160 knights 
fought. A.D.1265. g^jj^ m^jjy Q^ijgj. gentlemen. The old 

king, who was placed in the front of the battle, received 
a wound, and was in the utmost danger ; but exclaim- 
ing, " I am Henry of Winchester, your king,'* he was 
conveyed to a place of safety by his son, who hastened 
to his rescue. 

After this victory almost all the barons submitted, 
except Adam de Gourdon, who obliged the valiant 
Prince Edward to lead an army against him. In the 
ardour of battle, Edward leaped over the trenches, and 
encountered De Gourdon in single combat. After a 
sharp contest, Adam de Gourdon fell from his horse, 
but the prince generously gave him his life, and was 
ever afterwards faithfully served by him. 

Henry III. was now once more restored to his 
throne; and through his clemency, and the prince's 
prudence, order gradually took place in the state. 

Prince Edward, having thus settled his father's 
kingdom, went to the Holy Land, visiting, on his way, 
his illustrious friend Louis IX., commonly called St. 
Louis. £y his romantic adventures and feats of arms 
in Palestine, where he was wounded, he revived the 
glory of the English name ; but nothing could stay the 
downfall of Acre, which fell under the power of the 
Mohammedans about twenty years afterwards. 

During Prince Edward's absence from England the 
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laws were not well executed. The barons oppressed the 
common people, and the old king greatly wished for 
his gallant son's return to assist him. At length, over- 
come hj the cares of government, and the infirmities of 
old age, Henry III. died at St. Edmundsbury, Nov. 16, 
1272, in the sixty-fourth year of his Death of Henry iii. 
age, and fifty-seventh of his reign. a. d. 1872. 

This king's too easy and yielding temper was the 
cause of his frequent breach of promise, and of many 
other faults; while his incapacity for government 
rendered him almost as much a prisoner when in the 
hands of his own ministers and favourites, as when he 
was detained a captive by his enemies. 

Instead of setting a good example to his nobles, he 
was induced to imitate their conduct. Had his abilities 
been as good as was his disposition, he would have been 
a much better monarch than he actually was. 

He granted a charter to the town of Newcastle to 
dig coals. This is the first mention of coals in English 
history. 

Simon de Montford, Earl of Leicester, in order to in- 
crease his popularity, now ordered returns to be made of 
two knights from each shire, and of deputies from the 
boroughs ; thus laying the foundation of the English 
House of CQpunons. 

"It may assist the memory," observes a Right 
Reverend historian,* " that there have only been three 
kings of England who have reigned more than fifty 
years ; and these all happen to be thirds: — Henry the 
Thirdy Edward the Third, and George the Third:' 

• Dr. Davys, Lord Bishop of Peterborough. 
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Table XVII. 

FAMILY OF HENRY nL 

Wife. 
Eleanor of Provence, surnamed La BeUe; daughter 
of Berenger, Count of Provence, and granddaughter of 
Alfonso, King of Arragon. 

Sons. 

1. Edward, who succeeded him. 

2. Edmund, Earl of Lancaster, and King of Sicily. 

Daughters. 

1. Margaret, married to Alexander in.. King of 
Scotland. 

2. Beatrice, married to John I., Duke of Britany. 
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EDWARD I. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

Rdgn of Edward /.— 1272— 1307. 

V. Edward I. — Upon the death of Henry III. the 
English hastened to proclaim Prince Edward king. This 
prince had reached Sicily, on his return from the Holy 
Land, when he received news of his father's death, 
and heard the tidings with very great concern. At the 
same time he learned that his infant son, John, whom 
his princess, Eleanora of Castile, had borne him at Acre, 
was dead ; and as he appeared much less affected by 
this misfortune, the King of Sicily expressed his sur- 
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prise. Edward replied, that he might hope hereafter 
to have another son, hut that the loss of a father was 
irreparable. 

When this valiant prince arrived in England, he was 
welcomed with the most joyful acclamations, and 
crowned at Westminster. 

Edward L willingly and carefully confirmed the pri- 
vileges of the Great Charter, and paid proper atten- 
tion to the administration of justice ; but in some 
instances he was severe; and to the Jews he was 
very cruel. 

No less than fifteen thousand Jews were in his reign 
robbed of their efiects, and banished the kingdom ; 
since which time very few Jews have lived in England. 
Before their banishment, the Jews were the only 
lenders of money upon interest ; afterwards this trade 
was exercised by the English themselves towards their 
fellow citizens, or by Lombards and other foreigners. 

Edward I. could hot rest satisfied without some 
martial employment ; so he resolved to chastise Lle- 
wellyn, Prince of Wales, for having taken part with 
Montford and the other rebels in the late reign, and 
for having refused to come to England to do homage to 
himself as the sovereign. After the war had been 
carried on a little while, the Llewellyn was slain ; and 
David, who succeeded him in the principality, being 
betrayed to the enemy, was most barbarously carried 
in chains to Shrewsbury, and there hanged, drawn, 
and quartered as a traitor, for defending, by arms, 
\ .the liberties of his native country. 

The conquest of •'' 

. Wales completed by and his owu hereditary right. This 
Edward!. A.D. 1283. ig g^ ^^^ g^^iu upou the mcmory of 
Edward L 
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All the Welsh nobility now submitted to the con- 
queror ; the laws of England were established in this 
principality ; and the conquest, which it had required 
eight hundred years fully to effect, was completed by 
the first Edward. From a suspicion that the Welsh 
Bards might, by their poetry and music, revive in the 
minds of their countrymen the idea of military valour 
and ancient glory, the cruel conqueror ordered them to 
be put to death. 

It is said, that Edward, having assembled the Welsh, 
promised to give them a prince of unexceptionable 
manners, a Welshman by birth, and one who could 
speak no other language. On their acclamations of 
joy, and promise of obedience, he presented to them 
his own son Edward^ then an infant, who had been 
born at Caernarvon, and whom he had invested with 
the principality. The death of the king's eldest son 
soon afterwards made this young Edward heir to the 
crown ; and from that time, the principality of Wales 
has given title to the eldest son of the English 
monarch. In less than two years after the settlement 
of Wales, Edward went abroad, where he remained 
about three years occupied in settling a dispute between 
Alfonso, Eang of Arragon, and Philip the Bold of 
France. On his return he found prevailing in his 
kingdom many disorders, which he sedulously endea- 
voured to correct. 

The state of affairs in Scotland gave rise to the most 
interesting transactions of this reign. 

After the death of Alexander III. of Scotland, several 
competitors claimed the crown of that kingdom. The 
principal of these pretenders were John Baliol and 
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Bobert Bruce. Many battles were fought, and great 
numbers of the Scottish nobility lost their lives in 
these different engagements. At length the question 
was referred to Edward I. of England ; and he decided 
that John Baliol should be King of Scotland. Baliol, 
however^ was a king only in name ; Edward retained 
the chief power in his own hands. During the wars 
which ensued, William Wallace, the brave champion 
of the liberties of Scotland, was afterwards betrayed 
Execution of wii- '^^^^ ^°g Edward's hands, and by his 
Uam Wallace. A. D. coumiaud was cxccuted as a rebel, on 
^^' Tower Hill. 

Edward also meditated an invasion upon France, but 
met from the clergy with a degree of opposition which 
provoked him to pursue the most violent measures in 
order to obtain supplies ; and at length be obliged the 
clergy to comply with all his demands. Money, how- 
ever, not being supplied with sufficient liberality, he 
extended his rigour to all orders of men. These pro- 
ceedings occasioned such discontent, that the king 
thought proper to adopt milder ones, and to express 
his regret for the steps which he had taken ; and by 
these means he prevented a civil war. 

Just as the king appeared, by the advantages which 
he had gained^ to be upon the point of finally accom- 
plishing his purpose of subduing Scotland, he was 
Death of Edward I. taken ill, and died near Carlisle, July 
A. D. 1307. 7th, 1307, in the sixty- ninth year of 
his age, and the thirty-fifth of his reign, dreaded by 
his neighbours, but highly respected by his own 
subjects. On his death-bed he desired his son to 
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coDtinue the enterprise against Scotland, and never to 
desist till he had totally subdued that countrjr. 

This monarch is esteemed aa the model of a politic 
and warlike king ; bat he was violent and crue!, and 
contributed little to the real happiness of his people. 

During his reign the English law was greatlj 
improved, and from that cause Edward I. has been 
called the English Justinian. 

The figure of Edward was majestic and well-propor- 
tioned, excepting that his legs were uncommonly long; 
on which account he was sumamed Longshanks, 



Table XVIIL 
FAMILY OF EDWARD L 

Wives, 

1. Eleanora of Castile ; daughter of Ferdinand 
III. of Castile. 

2. Marguerite of France, youngest daughter of 
Philip the Bold of France. 

Sons. 

1. John, who died at the age of seven years. 

2. Edward, who succeeded him ; he was son of 
Queen Eleanora. 

3. Thomas, Earl of Norfolk, and Earl Marshal of 
England. 

4. Edmund, Earl of Kent ; he was afterwards 
beheaded. 
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Daughters, 

1. Eleanoba, married to John, Duke of Barr. 

2. Joanna of Acre, married, first to Gilbert Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester ; secondly, to Ralph of Monthermer. 

3. Margaret, married to John IL, Duke of Brabant. 

4. Elizabeth, died young. 

5. Mart, a nun at Amesbury. 

6. Isabella, married first to the Count of Holland ; 
second, to Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford. 

7. Beatrice, 1 

8. Berengaria, > Died young. 

9. Blanche, ) 
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EDWAED II. 

CHAPTER XIX. 
Reign of Edward //.—ISO?— 1327, 

VI. When Edward L died, his son, Accession of Edward 

sometimes called Edward of CaBrnarvon, "• a. d. 1307. 
was twenty-two years of age ; and the English had con* 
ceived so good an opinion of him, that they welcomed 
him to the throne with great joy. The first act, how- 
ever, of his reign destroyed their hopes ; for, instead 
of pursuing the advantages which his father had 
gained, he marched a little way into Scotland, and 
then, having no inclination for warlike enterprises, he 
disbanded his army. 

He next gave offence to his nobles, by shewing great 
partiality to one Piers Gaveston, the son of a Gascon 
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knight The late king, fearful of the consequences of 
the prince's attachment to this young man, had banished 
him the kingdom, and had made his son promise never 
to recal him ; but no sooner did Edward find himself 
king, than he sent for Gaveston, and loaded him with 
honours, preferments, and riches; of which Graveston, 
being a very weak man, was exceedingly vain. The 
king even made this favourite guardian of the realm, 
while he went to France to espouse the princess 
Isabella. 

The haughty barons did not conceal their discontent, 
but combined against Gaveston; and when Que^n 
Isabella arrived she joined the barons, who were 
headed by Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, who was cousin- 
german to the king, and by far the most opulent 
subject in the kingdom. This earl was turbulent and 
factious in his disposition, and mortally hated the 
favourite. The king persisted in protecting him; but 
Lancaster raised an army, and Gaveston was obliged to 
surrendet himself prisoner, and was beheaded, without 
any regard to law. 

The king was greatly enraged at this ; but the barons 
pacified him by their submission, and the tranquillity 
of the nation was restored. 

Immediately after Edward's retreat from Scotland, 
Robert Bruce, who, amid the disturbances in the 
northern part of the island, had been crowned King 
of Scotland, but who had fled before Edward L, now 
appeared again in arms. The Scottish nobility in 
general yielded to his dominion ; and the people began 
to entertain hopes of recovering their ancient indepen- 
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dence. A decisive battle was fought between Edwaid 
II. and Robert Bruce^ at Bannockburn, in which the 
Scottish army proved victorious ; and Edward iLdefemted 
Edward was obliged to flee. This g;„^*j;^„»"']^ « 
yictorjr fixed Brace on the throne, and 1314. 

was the greatest overthrow which the English had 
received since the Norman Conquest.' 

Besides this defeat of Edward IL^ at Bannockbum, 
there were rebellions in Ireland and Wales; and 
factious disturbances among the nobility at home. 

After the death of Gaveston, the king's great 
favourite was Hugh le Despenser^ or Spencer, a joung 
man of English birth, high rank, and noble family. His 
father, who bore the same name, is said to have been 
a venerable, upright, valiant man; but the younger 
Spencer was destitute of the prudence and moderation 
which his difficult circumstances, as the favourite of 
the monarch, demanded. 

The king lavished favours upon the Spencers, as he 
had done upon Gaveston; and similar consequences 
ensued. The barons were outrageous ; the Spencers 
were obliged to absent themselves; the king became 
contemptible; and civil commotions were carried to 
a dreadful height. 

At length, the king, in defence of his favourite, took 
the field with an army of thirty thousand men ; and 
Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, who headed the opposing 
army, was taken prisoner, after fleeing from place to 
place, and executed in a very ignominious manner. 

Queen Isabella, who was a haughty and cruel 
woman, went to France, and contrived to secure for 
herself the guardianship of her son; and when the 
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king required her to return to England, she 'sent him 
word that she would never set foot in the kingdom till 
the Spencers were fpr ever removed. After this, she 
caused her son to be united in marriage with Philippa, 
daughter of the Count of Holland ; and invaded Eng* 
laud with an armj of three thousand men. On her 
landing in Suffolk, many of the nobility joined her ; 
the citizens of London refused to assist the king ; the 
queen's party prevailed, and the Tower of London was 
taken. The two Spencers, the elder being now ninety 
years of age, fell into the hands of the enemy, and 
were barbarously put to death, without even the 
appearance of a legal trial. 

Poor Edward II. fled to Wales ; but the place of his 
retreat was soon discovered ; and he was delivered up 
to his enemies. He was then conducted to London, 
and, amid the insults and reproaches of the people, 
was committed to the Tower. 

The queen then, in the king's name, summoned a 
parliament, by which Edward II. was deemed inca- 
pable of governing, and was formally deposed. To 
this decision Edward was obliged to submit ; and his 
son, Edward HI., was seated on the throne of England. 

In a short time, however, the people began to regard 
the king with pity, and to abhor the conduct of the 
queen. The Earl of Leicester, now Earl of Lancaster, 
to whose care the unhappy monarch had been com- 
mitted, treated him with tenderness; and on this 
account he was removed from his custody, and was 
delivered into the charge of three other keepers. Lords 
Berkeley, Montravers,* and Grournay ; each of whom 
• By some authors Tvritten Maultravers, or Maltravers. 
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Was to have charge of him, a month at a time. 
Berkeley was of a gentle nature ; but the two other 
keepers treated their prisoner with every species of 
cruelty and indignity, hoping to break his heart. This 
method, however, of killing him seemed to be slow ; 
and his two cruel keepers taking advantage of Lord 
Berkeley's illness, and acting by the order of Mortimer, 
a Welsh baron, the queen's favourite and counsellor, 
cruelly murdered him, in the forty-fourth year of his 
age, and twentieth of his reign. 

They took care to kill him in such a Murder of Edward 
manner that his dead body should n. at Berkeley cas- 
exhibit no marks of violence ; but his ^®* ^' ^' ^^' 
shrieks ran through Berkeley castle, and thus the 
murder was discovered. Gournay was afterwai*ds 
beheaded ; but Montravers was pardoned by Edward 
ni., and suffered no other punishment than the fearful 
punishment which must have been inflicted on him, 
even to his last hour, by his guilty conscience. 

Though Edward II. was very unfit to govern a 
fierce people in such turbulent times, he had various 
qualities which might have rendered him very amiable 
in a private station. 

He was of an inoffensive nature, but of weak mind ; 
and was thus led on to the commission of many blam- 
able and injurious actions. He was amiable, and 
agreeable in his person and demeanor; but he pos- 
sessed not the kingly qualities which were required by 
the age in which he lived. 

During several years of the reign of Edward II. 
England was afflicted by a grievous famine. Per- 
petual rains and unseasonable weather, not only in 
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many seasons destroyed the harvest, but occasioned 
likewise a mortality among the cattle, and raised the 
price of every kind of food to an enormous amount. 



Table XIX. 
FAMILY OF EDWAED II. 

Wife. 
Isabella^ of France, daughter of Philip the Fair, 
King of France ; and of Jane, Queen of Navarre. 

Sons. 

1. Edward, Prince of Wales, who was born at 
Windsor, and succeeded his father. 

2. John, sumamed of Eltham, Earii of Cornwall, 
who died young. 

Daughters. 

1. Joanna, married to David Bruce, King of Scot- 
land. 

2. Eleanor, married to Reginald, Count of Gueldres. 
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EDWABD III. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Reign of Edward ///.— 1327— 1377. 

VII. Edward IL being thus deposed Accession of Ed- 
and subsequently murdered, and the wardiii.A.D.i327. 
Prince of Wales being a minor, a council of regency 
was appointed to govern in his name, and Henry, Earl 
of Lancaster, was made guardian and protector of the 
young king's person. Mortimer, the Queen Mother's 
faTourite, though not a member of the council, attempted 
to usurp the whole sovereign authority to himself, and 
was more deservedly hated than either the Spencers or 
Craveston had been. 
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He made a treaty with David Bruce, King of Scot- 
landy by which that king was rendered independent ; 
and a treaty of marriage was agreed upon between his 
son and the Princess Joanna, sister to the King of 
England. He brought about the execution of the Earl 
of Kent, and contrived that Lancaster, the king's unde, 
the protector, should be thrown into prison. These^ 
and many other wicked and unjustifiable proceedings, 
were carried into effect by this unworthy favourite of 
Queen Isabella. 

When Edward was eighteen years old, he consulted 
with some of his faithful nobles as to the means by 
which he might get rid of Mortimer ; and in conse- 
quence of this proceeding a confederacy was formed 
against the favourite, who was soon afterwards seized 
in Nottingham castle, where he and the queen had 
taken up their residence. Mortimer was condemned 
to death, and was executed, as were also some of his 
adherents. The queen was confined to her house at 
Risings, and her income reduced to £4000 a year. 
The king, her son, went sometimes to visit her, but 
she never recovered her credit or her power. 

Edward now proceeded with great industry and 
judgment in settling the afikirs of his kingdom; and 
having done so, he longed to display his valour. This, 
such was unhappily the disturbed state of the times, he 
had soon an opportunity of doing in a war which was 
carried on with great vigour between the Soots and 
English. The latter, on one important occasion, gained 
a complete victory, with the loss of only one knight, 
one esquire, and thirteen private men. The loss of the 
Scots amounted to thirty thousand men ; all the chief 
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of. their nobility were either killed or taken prisoners ; 
and the sovereignty of England was again acknow- 
ledged. 

Edward next made a claim to the crown of France, 
but upon very weak grounds ; however, he engaged 
some powerful allies, openly assumed the title of King 
of France, and made an attempt to dethrone Philip VI., 
commonly called Philip de Valois, who was at that time 
the French monarch. 

Edward III., in different years, invaded France. In 
1340 he obtained a great naval victory, in which two 
hundred and thirty French ships were taken, and thirty 
thousand Frenchmen killed, with two of their admirals. 
The loss of the English was very inconsiderable. 

In the year 1346, a famous battle was Battle of CrSci. 
fought near Cr6ci, in which engagement ^- ^* ^^^* 
the Prince of Wales, known by the name of the Black 
Prince,* displayed great valour. The King of France 
narrowly escaped death ; and his whole army, which 
consisted of one hundred and twenty thousand men, 
took to flight. On this occasion one thousand two 
hundred French knights, one thousand four hundred 
gentlemen, four thousand men at arms, and about 
thirty thousand of inferior rank lost their lives. 

The Kings of Bohemia and Majorca were also slain. 
The crest of John of Luxemburgh, King of Bohemia, 
consisted of three ostrich feathers, his motto being 
Ich dien — I serve. This motto and crest the valiant 
Black Prince adopted in memory of this great victory ; 
and the same motto and crest have ever since been 
borne by the Prince of Wales. 

♦ So-called fiwm the dark hue of his armour. 
H 
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A few days after this memorable battle, £dward III. 
laid siege to Calais, which the governor and citizens 
bravely defended. During this siege, the Scots invaded 
England ; but Queen PhUippa raised an army which 
she put under the command of Lord Percy, and rode 
herself through the ranks, exhorting every man to do 
his duty. The Scottish army, though greatly superior 
in numbers, was defeated : fifteen thousand^or twenty 
thousand men were killed, and David Bruc^ their 
king, was taken prisoner, with many noblemen. 
Philippa then went over to the English camp, which 
was before Calais, where she was received with triumph. 
The town of Calais held out for near twelve months. 
At last the brave governor, who was called John de 
Vienne, found it absolutely necessary to surrender ; 
the garrison and inhabitants being reduced to the 
extremity of famine. He appeared on the walls, and 
expressed his readiness to deliver up the town to the 
King of England, upon condition that he would grant 
the inhabitants their lives and liberties. This was at 
first refused ; but at last Edward only insisted that six 
of the most considerable citizens, with the keys of 
Calais, should be sent to him barefooted and bare- 
headed, with ropes about their necks. 

Six heroic burgesses, willing to sacrifice their lives 
for their fellow-citizens, appeared before Edward in 
the manner required, and were ordered to be led to 
execution ; but Queen Philippa threw herself on her 
knees before the king, and, with tears in her eyes, 
begged their lives. On this occasion she appeared 
more truly great than when at the head of a victorious 
army. 
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The king took possession of Calais, Calais taken by Ed- 

and shortly afterwards a truce was made wardiii. a.d. 1347. 
between Mm and the French ; during which Philip de 
Yalois, EjDg of France, died, and was succeeded hj 
his son John, a prince distinguished for many virtues, 
and by no means deficient in personal courage, but an 
unskilful warrior. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Reign of Edward IIL (continued.) 

In the year 1349, Edward instituted the Order of the 
Garter. It originally consisted of The order of. the 
twentyfive persons, besides the Sove- ES™d^Ti.^^^^^ 
reign, and its number has never been iM9. 

increased. The motto, Horn soU qui mal y peme^ — 
Evil to him who evil thinks — is said to have arisen 
from a circumstance that took place at a court ball. 
The Countess of Salisbury at this* ball happened to 
drop her garter ; the king, as it is said, gathered it up, 
and addressed the above words to some of his courtiers, 
whom he observed to smile. 

About this time a destructive pestilence broke out 
in Europe, and reached England : this prolonged the 
truce between this country and France, but at length 
the war was renewed. Nothing decisive was done 
that year ; but in the next, both the king and prince 
passed over to France with a number of forces, and 
committed great ravages in that kingdom. 

In 1356, the armies of France and England— the 
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English host being headed hj the Black Prince — met 

Tb« battle of near Poictiers. A memorable battle 

f/»^°^*" . ^°° *»y was fought, in which the English were 

the English under . , , . , . , t i 

the Black Prince, victonous, and in which John, then 
A.D. 1356. King of France, with his son, a valiant 
youth of fourteen, was taken prisoner. The victorious 
English prince, who was then twenty-seven years 
of age, showed the utmost consideration for his royal 
captive. With all the marks of regard and sympathy 
he endeavoured to comfort him under his misfortunes, 
and gave due praise to his valour. He ordered a 
repast to be prepared in his tent, and waited on his 
royal prisoner at table as one of his own retinue. The 
French prisoners, overcome by this generosity, are 
related to have shed tears of admiration. 

A two years' truce was now made with France, and 
King John was carried over to England, where the 
King of Scotland, David Bruce, had been eleven years a 
prisoner. Edward IIL soon afterwards restored to the 
latter his liberty, on his paying a large sum for his 
ransom ; and before the end of the truce, John signed 
terms of peace, which, had they taken effect, must have 
totally ruined his kingdom. The Dauphin,* however, 
his eldest son, who governed in his absence, and the 
States of France rejected them ; on which Edward 
prepared for a new invasion, and hostilities were car- 
ried on till the spring of the year 1360. In that year 
peace was concluded, and the King of France was set 
at liberty, on condition of his paying, at different times, 
about £1,500,000 of our money for his ransom. Some 

* The eldest son of the King of France was formerly distin- 
guished by this title. 
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provinces of France were assigned to him, and others 
to the English monarch. 

The King of France honourably fulfilled all the 
conditions required of him ; and when he died was 
succeeded by his son, Charles V,, surnamed the Wise, 
a prince of great ability and judgment. 

In the year 1368, there happened betwieen the 
Prince of Wales and the inhabitants of some of the 
French provinces a disagreement, of which the King 
of France took advantage ; and shortly afterwards, the 
prince, who was consumptive, and whose health was 
now rapidly declining, was obliged to throw up the 
command, and to return to England, where, to the 
great grief of the nation, he soon afterwards died. 

The poor king, in his old age, never looked up 
again ; he ceased to pay any regard to public business, 
and lost much of his popularity among his subjects. 
The Duke of Lancaster, his second son, to whom, in 
a great measure, he resigned the government, was 
greatly disliked. 

Edward lU. survived the melancholy news of his 
eldest son's death about a year, and died at Shene, 
now called Richmond, on the 21st of June, 1377, in 
the sixty-fifth year of his age, and fifty-first of his 
reign, having in his last moments the name of Christ 
on his lips. When he was no more, the Death of Edward 
people became sensible of the irrepa- ^^'- ^- ^- ^'^* 
rable loss which they had sustained ; but he was left in 
his last hours without even a friend or attendant to 
close his eyes, or to perform the last offices to his breath- 
less corpse. So transitory is all human glory. 

Edward III. was a great warrior, and, to the best 
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of his power, a good monarch. His foreign wars were 
not founded in justice, nor did they procure for his 
kingdom anj solid advantages ; but hQ ruled at home 
with great prudence and vigour. His behaviour was 
affable, obliging, and generous, and his person very 
majestic. 

Windsor Castle was built by Edward HI. 

The first highway toll was imposed in this reign. It 
was raised for the repairing the road between Temple 
Bar and St. Giles. 

John Wicliffe, called the Morning Star of the Re- 
formation, fiourished during the concluding years of 
this king's reign, and the earlier portion gf the reign 
of his successor, Richard U. 

Wicliffe exposed and attacked the abuses of the 
Romish Church, and translated the whole Bible into 
English. He was supported and defended by John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 



Table XX. 

FAMH^Y OF EDWARD IH. 

Wife. 
Philippa, daughter of William, Count of Holland 
and Hainault. 

Sons. 
1. Edwabp, called the Black Prince, from the colour 
of his armour. He died before his father, and left a 
son, afterwards Richard II. 
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2. William of Hatfield. This prince lived but a 
few weeks. 

3. Lionel, Dake of Clarence ; he died in Italy 
before his father. 

4. William of Windsor, who died at the age of 
twelve years. 

5. John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, father to 
King Henry IV. 

6. Edmund, Earl of Cambridge, and afi;erwards 
Duke of York ; great grandfather to King Edward IV. 

7. Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester. 

Daughters. 

1. Isabella, married to the Earl of Bedford. 

2. Joanna, affianced to the King of Castile, but 
died of the plague before her marriage. 

3. Maby, married to the Duke of Bretagne. 

4. Blanche. 

o. Margaret, married to the Earl of Pembroke. 

Grandson. 
Richard, son of the Black Prince. This Richard 
succeeded to the throne. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
Reign of Richard i/.— 1377— 1399. 

Accession of Bichard VIU. BiGHABD 11., SOmetimeS Called 

II. A. D. 13T7. Richard of Bordeaux, was the son of 
Edward, the Black Prince, and only eleven years of 
age when he came to the throne. No regency was 
expressly appointed ; but the king's three uncles, the 
Dukes of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, managed 
the government in the king's name: the Duke of 
Lancaster being in reality the regent. 

Edward lU. had left his youthful grandson involved 
in many dangerous wars. The war with France in 
particular was very expensive ; and, in order to carry 
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it on, the Parliament were induced to lay a new tax, 
of tliree groats a year, upon every person above fifteen 
jetrs of age. This produced a rebellion of a serious 
and uncommon nature. One John Ball, a seditious 
preacher, inflamed the minds of the common people 
with false notions about equality; in a short time 
there was an insurrection, headed by men who assumed 
the names of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, Hob Carter, and 
Tom Miller ; and these men, and their followers, com- 
mitted the most outrageous violence on such of the 
nobility and gentry as were so unhappy as to fall into 
their hands. The body of mutineers amounted to one 
hundred thousand men. They broke into the city of 
London ; burnt the Duke of Lancaster's palace, at the 
Savoy ; cut off the heads of many gentlemen ; pillaged 
the warehouses of the rich merchants ; and threatened 
with particular vengeance all the lawyers and attorneys, 
A party of the insurgents, with Wat Tyler and Jack 
Straw at their head, broke into the Tower, and mur- 
dered Simon Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Chancellor; Sir Robert Hales, the Treasurer; and 
other persons of distinction. 

Such was the state of affairs when the king, pass- 
ing through Smithfield on horseback, very slenderly 
guarded, met Wat Tyler at the head of his rioters, 
and entered into a conference with him. The rebel 
leader conducted himself in such a manner, that William 
of Walworth, who was then Mayor of London, shocked 
at the insolence of T^ler, struck him with his mace to 
the ground, where he was soon despatched by the king's 
attendants. 

Observing the mob preparing to avenge his death, 
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the king boldly advanced, and, with an affable and 
intrepid coantenanee, cried out, ^'What means this 
disorder, mj good people ? I am your king ; I will 
myself be your leader." On this the mutineers im- 
plicitly followed the courageous young king ; and soon 
afterwards all the insurgents submitted, and the rebel* 
lion was quelled. 

Richard's subsequent conduct, however, did not 
agree with this specimen of prudence and presence of 
mind. A want of solid judgment appeared in every 
enterprise which he afterwards undertook. 

He gave great offence to the nobility by his partia* 
lity to Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford ; who governed 
him as he pleased. Mowbray, Earl of Nottingham, 
Fit2-Alan, Earl of Arundel, Percy, Earl of Northum- 
berland, Montague, Earl of Salisbury, Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, were all closely connected with each 
other, and with the king's uncles ; and their union was 
cemented by their common hatred of the favourite. 
Michael de la Pole, the Chancellor, who had been 
created Earl of Suffi)lk, was impeached by the Com* 
mons, at the instigation of the Duke of Gloucester, 
upon a very frivolous charge, and deprived of his 
office. Immediately after this, Gloucester and his 
associates, formed a party against the king, and con- 
trived to place the sovereign power, for one year, in 
the hands of fourteen commissioners, who proceeded 
to the exercise of their authority, though Richard 
indignantly protested against their proceedings. 

The kingdom was now divided into two great 
parties; and great commotions ensued. The king's 
ministers were either executed, or banished, for actions 
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which they were bound by their allegiance to perform ; 
and these violent measures were followed by others, 
till the poor king was reduced to a state of absolute 
slavery. In less than a twelvemonth, however, he 
recovered his royal power. He exercised with mode- 
ration the authority which he had regained, and seemed 
to be entirely reconciled to his uncles } nor did he 
recal his favourite, Robert de Yere, whom he had made 
Duke of Ireland. 

For eight years nothing material happened in the 
kingdom. The wars which Richard inherited with 
his crown still continued, but were very weakly 
prosecuted. 

At last, the French and English courts began to 
treat concerning peace, and made a truce for twenty 
years ; and Richard, who was now a widower, engaged 
to espouse Isabella, daughter of Charles, King of 
France, though she was at this time only seven yeai^s 
of age. 

Richard's conduct now rendered him very contemp- 
tible to his people. He was weak, indolent^ profuse ; 
and so addicted to low pleasures, that he spent the 
greater part of his time in feasting and diversions. 

The Duke of Gloucester took advantage of the 
sentiments of the people with respect to the king. 
He formed cabals against Richard^ and spoke openly 
ag^nst the French truce and alliance. 

The king, acting by the advice of the JB'rench court, 
and urged by bis own resentment, ordered Gloucester 
to be arrested, and carried over to Calais; and the 
Earls of Warwick and Arundel were seized at the 
same time. These proceedings were countenanced by 
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the Dukes of Lancaster and York, and bj their eldest 
sons, the Earls of Derby and Butland. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was banished ; the 
Earl of Arundel was condemned, and executed ; and 
the Earl of Warwick was banished for life to the Isle 
of Man. A warrant was sent to bring the Duke of 
Gloucester over for his trial; but the governor of 
Calais returned for answer, that the Duke had died of 
tpoplexy. It appeared afterwards that he had been 
suffocated, by means of pillows, by his keepers. 



CHAPTER XXin. 

Reign of Richard IL (continued.) 

A QUAKREL soon affccrwards took place between th^ 
Duke of Hereford, formerly Earl of Derby, and the 
Duke of Norfolk; and according to the barbarous 
practice of those times, these noblemen met to decide 
their difference by single combat, that is by a duel, 
fought publicly on horseback. 

The place appointed for the combat was Coventry, 
and the whole nation was divided into parties. On the 
day fixed, the combatants met in the field, and vast 
numbers of spectators were assembled; but the king 
would not suffer them to fight ; and, without enquiring 
into the merits of the case, he banished Norfolk for 
life, and Hereford for six years. 

Soon after this, Hereford's father, the Duke of Lan- 
caster, died, and his son very naturally desired to be 
put into possession of his estates ; but these Richard 
seized for himself. ^ 
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Henry of Bolingbroke, the new Duke of Lancaster, 
had gained great renown for his piety and valoury and 
was connected with the principal nobility; and the 
people, who were in general much disaffected towards 
the king, turned their eyes towards him as the only 
person who could retrieve the honour of the nation. 
Richard had imprudently embarked for Ireland, and 
had thus left his kingdom exposed to an ambitious 
enemy* 

Henry landed at Ravenspur, in Yorkshire, with a 
retinue of about sixty persons, among whom were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the young Earl of 
AmndeL He was soon joined by the Earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Westmoreland, two of the most 
powerful nobles in England ; and in a short time his 
apny amounted to sixty thousand men. Soon after- 
wards the Earl of Northumberland, by treachery and 
false oaths, made himself master of the king's person, 
and carried him to Flint Castle, where he delivered 
him up to his enemy, the Duke of Lancaster, by whom 
the unhappy monarch was conducted to London ; the 
usurper being everywhere greeted by the acclamations 
of the populace. Soon after this, Richard was obliged 
to resign his crown ; and Henry of Lancaster, by the 
unanimous votes of the Lords and Commons, was 
placed on the throne ; the Bishop of Carlisle being the 
only man who protested against this disloyal proceeding. 

The dethroned monarch was imprisoned in Fonte- 
fract Castle, where he was soon afterwards murdered ; 
some say Sir Piers Exon, and others of his guards des- 
patched him with their halberds ; but it is more probable 
that he was starved to death in prison, as his body was 
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exposed in public, and no marks of violence appeared 
on it. It is said, that he lingered in misery for a fort* 
night, during which, all kind of sustenance was denied 
him. 

He died in the year 1399, in the thirty-fourth year 
Death of Richard of his age, and the twenty-third of his 
II. A.D.1399. reign. 

Eichard 11. was weak of purpose, and had certainly 
little capacity for government. He was violent in his 
temper, profuse in his expenses, fond of idle show and 
magnificence, devoted to favourites, and addicted to 
pleasure. He lived in a most magnificent manner. 
His household consisted of ten thousand persons : he 
had three hundred in his kitchen, and all the other 
offices of his household were furnished in proportion. 
The exactions by which this prodigality was supported, 
probably occasioned many of the public discontents 
which disturbed this reign. 

In the reign of Richard II., the members of the 
House of Commons first chose a speaker. The first 
speaker chosen was Peter de la Mare. 

But whatever the character of Richard might be, 
the usurpation of t*he Duke of Lancaster was a signal 
act of injustice. Even if Richard had been dead, 
Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster, would have 
had no just title to the throne, which belonged of right 
to the family of Richard's uncle, Lionel, Duke of 
Clarence, who was the elder brother of John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster. 

This Clarence family, in consequence of a marriage 
between one of its princesses and a Duke of York, is 
called the House op York ; and the disputes between 
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this house and the House of Lancasteb relative to 
the succession to the throne, occasioned those dreadful 
civil wars which long raged in England, and which 
were called the Wars of the Roses — ^the cognizance 
of the House of York being a whiie^ and that of the 
House of Lancaster being a red rose. 



TABLE XXI. 
FAMILY OF RICHARD U. 

Wives. 

1. Anne of Bohemia, surnamed the Good, eldest 
daughter of Charles IV., Emperor of Germany. 

2. Isabella of Valois, daughter of Charles VI. of 
France. On account of her extreme youth at the time 
of the celebration of her marriage, she was called 
"The Little Queen." 

He left no children. 

Here ends the line of Plantagenet 



Table XXIL 
The Line of Lancaster. 



1. Henry IV., son of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, and grandson of Edward HI., began to reign 
A. D 1399 

2. Henry V., son of Henry IV. . . 1413 

3. Henry VL, son of Henry V. . . . 1422 
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HENRY IV. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Reign of Henry /F.— 1399— 1413. 

The legal heir to the throne of England on the death 
of Richard II. was Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March ; 
he heing descended from Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 
who was the elder brother of Henry the Fourth's 
father, John of Gaunt. This Edmund, too, had been 
declared bj parliament to be the heir j but on the 
accession of Henry IV. he was but seven years old. 
His friends were silent about his title, lest their endea- 
vours to raise him to the throne should cost him his 
AccessionofHenrylifej Henry, howcvcr, detained him 
IV. A. D. 1399. and his younger brother in Windsor 
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Castle, for he had reason to fear that this young no- 
hleman's party would increase as he grew towards 
man's estate f and he soon found himself involved in 
great difficulties. The peers quarrelled concerning his 
accession, and a conspiracy was formed to seize his 
person; but this conspiracy being discovered by the 
Earl of Rutland, the king surprised the conspirators 
with an army of twenty thousand men, and the Earls 
of Kent and Salisbury, with several other noblemen, 
were seized and put to death. 

Soon afterwards, an insurrection broke out in Wales, 
ia consequence of a quarrel between Owen Glendowr 
and Reginald Lord Gray, of Ruthyn. Owen Glendowr 
was attached to the late King Richard ; Lord Gray, of 
Bathyn, was in the interest of Henry IV., who |ent 
him assistance, while the Welch took part with Glen- 
dowr. In the engagement that followed, Glendowr 
took the young Earl of March, who had been released 
from his confinement, and Sir Edward Mortimer, his 
uncle, prisoners ; and Henry, who dreaded and hated 
all the family of March, refused to permit the Earl of 
Northumberland to treat for their ransom. 

The Scots, also, at this period, made incursions into 
England ; and in one of these, Archibald, Earl of Doug- 
las, was taken prisoner by the Percys, of Northumber- 
land; and with him many other noblemen and gentlemen. 

When Henry heard of this victory, he sent orders to 
the Earl of Northumberland not to take ransom for the 
prisoners. That nobleman deemed it to be his right to 
take such ransom, and he took great offence at the king^s 
message. The impatient spirit of his son, Hariy Percy, 
sumamed Hotspur, and the factious disposition of the 
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Earl of Worcester, his younger brother, inflamed 
Northumberland's discontent, and provoked him to 
enter into a correspondence with GleiKlowr against 
the interests of the king, and to give liberty to the 
Earl of Douglas. He also aroused all his partisans to 
arms ; and the same men whom, but a few years before 
he had conducted against King Richard, now followed 
him against King Henry. A great battle was fought 
near Shrewsbury. Henry exposed his person in the 
thickest of the fight ; his son, the Prince of Wales, 
fought valiantly, and Harry Percy and Douglas sup- 
ported the fame which they had before acquired ; but, 
during the heat of the engagement, the young Percy 
was killed by an unknown hand. This event decided 
Th^atue of Shrews, ^hc victory, and the royaKsts prevailed. 
bury, won by Henry Near two thousand three hundred 

IV. A. D. 1403. nQblemen and gentlemen are said to 
have fallen that day, and six thousand private men. 
The Earls of Worcester and Douglas were taken 
prisoners; the former was beheaded, the latter was 
treated with the courtesy which his valour deserved. 
The Earl of Northumberland submitted, and received 
the king's pardon. Sir Richard Vernon was executed. 

The Earl of Northumberland, however, though he 
had been pardoned, knew that he should never be 
trusted, and he and the Archbishop of York, and 
several other noblemen, though they remained quiet 
for a time, harboured secret hatred against the king, 
and entered into a conspiracy with the resolution to 
seek revenge for the injuries which he had done to their 
families ; but their enterprise failed. The Archbishop 
and the Earl of Nottingham were betrayed into the 
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king's hands, and both were condemned and executed. 
The Earl of Northumberland fled into Scotland with 
Lord Bardc4ph. The king reduced all their castles 
and fortresses ; and these two noblemen soon afterwards 
fell in battle. Owen Glendowr died within a brief 
period ; and Henrj was thus freed from all his domestic 
enemies. 

About the same time, Prince James, of Scotland, 
who was nine years of age, and who had been sent by 
bis father, Robert III., to France, for security against 
his uncle, the Duke of Albany, who wanted to destroy 
him, was taken on his voyage by the English. Henry 
refused to restore to the young prince his liberty, but 
gave him a good education. 

The hostile feelings which often prevailed between 
France and England, were for the most part suppressed 
daring the early part of the reign of this king, who was so 
much employed in defending the crown, which he had 
gained by unwarrantable means, that he had little 
leisure to perform any of those warlike deeds which, in 
that age, were thought to redound to the honour of the 
nation. In the latter part of his reign, he endeavoured 
to occupy the restless spirit of his people in foreign 
wars, and thus to obtain reputation for military glory ; 
but the declining state of his health prevented him 
from carrying his purposes into effect. 

His son Henry, Prince of Wales, gave him great 
uneasiness by his profligacy. The young prince, in 
his fondness for low and bad company, seemed to forget 
that he was son of a king, and heir apparent to a great 
kingdom. However, he afterwards became a great 
and wise king. Henry's health declined for some 
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months before his death : he was subject to fits, which, 

at interralsy deprived him of hk senses^ Above all, 

his crael condaet towards the late king tormented him, 

Deathof Henry IV. Mid he cxpircd at Westminster in 1413, 

A. D. 1413. ^ the fbrty'^sixth year of his age, and 
the iburteenth of his reign. 

Henrj lY. would seem to have been first led into 
rebellion against his sovereign hj a spirit of revenge, 
and this wicked spirit being seconded bj ambition, he 
was carried to much greater lengths than he had 
intended or expected to go. The greatness which he 
acquired was not enviable, for he was so continually 
haunted by remorse and anxiety, that he would often 
have been glad to exchange places with the poorest of 
his subjects. He was handsome in his person, and 
possessed many qualities which would have rendered 
him a blessing to the English nation if he had been 
actuated by the principles of religion. As it was, 
although in some respects he was a great king, he was 
perhaps, during all the latter part of his reign, as 
miserable a man as any within his dominions. 
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Table XXTTL 
FAMILY OF HENRY IV. 

Wives. 

1. Mabt de Bohun, daughter and co-heiress of the 
Earl of Hereford. 

2. Jane, second daughter of Charles d'Albret, Elng 
of Navarre, and widow of the Duke of Bretagne. 

Sons. 

1. Henby, Prince of Wales, who succeeded him. 

2. Thomas, Duke of Clarence. 

3. John, Duke of Bedford, afterwards Regent of 
France. 

4. HuMPHBEY, Duke of Gloucester, afterwsvrds 
Regent of England. 

Daughters. 
L Blanche, married to the Duke of Bavaria. 
2. PHttiPPA, married to the Bang of Norway and 
Sweden. 

Henrj the Fourth's second wife^ to whom he was 
united after his usurpation of the crown, brought him 
no children. 
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HENBY T. 

CHAPTER XXV. 
Reign of Henry T.— 1413— 1422. 

Accession of Henry In the early part of his life, this prince, 
V. A, D. 1413. gg ^g hsLYe seen, gave himself up to 
excesses, which were disgraceful in themselves, and 
verj unsuitable to his rank and station. This dis- 
solute behaviour of the young prince is said to have 
given his father great uneasiness ; but at times young 
Henry discovered such strong marks of courage and 
generosity as gave the nation great hopes of his 
amendment, and future eminence. 
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One instance in particular encouraged these expec- 
tations. One of his companions being indicted 
before Sir William Gascoigne, chief justice of the 
Bench, for some disorderly conduct, the prince ap- 
peared at the bar, in order to give the prisoner the 
advantage of his countenance; and Ending that his 
presence did not in the least overawe the chief justice, 
he proeeeded to insult him, and at last even struck 
him on his tribunal. The judge, mindful of the 
character which he bore, ordered the princf to be 
taken to prison. Young Henry peaceably submitted 
to the sentence, and acknowledged his epfpr. 

This incident, together with others of % like nature, 
increased the joy which the accession of Henry V. 
occasioned; and the first steps taken by the new monarofat 
justified all the hopes which were entertained Iq his 
favour. He called together his forifler friends and 
companions, acquainted them with his intended refor- 
mation, exhorted them to imitate his example, $xxi 
forbidding them to appear in his presence until t^ey 
should have given proofs of a change of character, 
dismissed them with liberal presents. 

The wise ministers of his father, who ha4 formerly 
checked his riotous conduct, received from him marks 
of the utmost favour and confidence. He sent for 
Sir William Gascoigne, praised his former conduct, 
and exhorted him to persevere in the same rigorous 
and impartial administration of the laws. 

Henry V. was not only anxious to repair his own 
past errors, but also to make some amends for the 
iniquities which his father had committed. He ex- 
pressed the deepest sorrow for the fate of the \aU 
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King Richard ; performed his funeral obseqaies with 
pomp and solemnity ; and cherished all who had been 
loyal to that unhappy prince. He also received into 
favour the Earl of March, who remained ever afterwards 
faithfully attached to him, and gave no disturbance to 
his government. The family of Percy was restored to 
its fortune and honours, and the king seemed desirous 
to bury all party distinctions in oblivion. All men 
were unanimous in their loyalty to him, and none 
thought of disputing his title to the crown. 

It had been the dying injunction of the late king to 
his son not to let the English remain long at peace ; 
and the natural disposition of Henry but too strongly 
inclined him to follow this advice. While, however, 
he was meditating aggressions on his neighbours, he 
found himself in danger from a conspiracy at home, in 
favour of the r^ht of the Earl of March to the crown. 
This conspiracy, however, was detected, and the con- 
spirators. Sir Thomas Grey, the Earl of Cambridge, 
and Lord Scrope, were executed. 

I have mentioned, that the Bible had been translated 
by Wicliffe into English in the reign of King Richard 
IL The religion of this country being at that time 
Roman Catholic, the priests were very unwilling that 
the people should read the English Bible. There were 
however, some people who would re^d the Bible for 
themselves ; and the consequence was, that a great 
anxiety sprang up for the bringing about of a refor- 
ination, and a dreadful persecution of those who desired 
this ensued. One nobleman in particular, Lord 
Cobham, encouraged and exhorted the people to read 
Wicliffe's Bible ; and for this he was seized and sent 
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a prisoner to the Tower ; and some time afterwards 
he was most cruelly burned to death. Many other 
persons suffered death on the same account, and most 
dreadful were the tortures which the Papists inflicted 
upon those who dared to read the Bible, or to think 
about religion for themselves. King Henry V., though 
he did not protect Lord Cobham from the cruelty of 
his enemies, would seem to have been really desirous 
to put an end to these dreadful persecutions ; and with 
that view perhaps it was, that, hoping to turn the 
thoughts of his people into another channel, he made 
war against France, and declared himself the rightful 
heir to its crown. 

On this Expedition he set forth on the 14th August, 
1415, and soon afterwards landed on the Henrf v. invades 
coast of France, and besieged Harfleur ^'*°««- ^•I>i4i5. 
with an army of 6000 men at arms, ind 24,000 foot, 
chiefly archers. After a short time Harfleur yielded to 
him, and he expelled its French inhabitants, in order to 
people it with English ; but the fatigues of the siege, 
the extraordinary heat of the weather, and a dreadful 
sickness which prevailed among his troops, had so 
wasted the English army, that Henry could venture 
upon no farther enterprise. He consequently prepared 
to return to England, and offered to sacrifice his con- 
quest of Harfleur for a safe passage to Calais. This 
proposal, however, being refused, he determined to 
make his way by valour and policy through all the 
opposition of the enemy. The French had collected 
together an army of 14,000 men at arms, and 40,000 
foot ; and when Henry approached Calais he- was 
surprised to find the whole French army drawn up 
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on the plain. Nothing in appearance could be more 
unequal than the battle on which his safety and all his 
fortunes depended. His army was reduced to little 
more than half the number which had disembarked at 
Harfleur ; the enemy was four times more numerous, 
and was headed by the Dauphin and by the other 
French Princes of the blood. Notwithstanding this 
Henry v.conquen inequality, the English gained a com- 
!:».*S^'.Sw ^^"fplete victory, and very great was the 
A. D. 1415. loss of the French. Henry then com- 
manded a French herald, named Mountjoy, to declare 
to whom the victory belonged. Mountjoy adjudged it 
to the English ; upon which the king asked the name 
of a neighbouring castle, to which he pointed with his 
finger, and being told that it was known by the nanie 
of Azincour, ^^ This action, then," said the king^ 
'< shall henceforth be called the battle of Azincour."* 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the 
number of princes and nobilitj slain or taken prisoners, 
than was tiiis battle of Azincour. The killed on the 
French side are said to have amounted to 10,000 m^i ; 
and Henry was master of 14,000 prisoners. Of English 
soldiers not more than 40 were slain, among whom 
was the Duke of York, who died fighting by the king's 
side. 

In their principal circumstances the three great 
battles of Creci, Foigtiers, and Azingoub, bear a 
singular resemblance to each other. In all, there 
appears the same temerity on the part of the English 
princes, the same precipitation and vain confidence on 

• More usually written " Agincourt." 
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that of the French ; and the same relaxation of effort 
on the English side after the victory was won. No 
real advantage^ as we shall see^ followed the great 
victory of Azincour. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Beign of Henry V. (continued.) 

After the battle of Azincour, Henry continued his 
inarch to Calais, and carried his prisoners from thence 
to England, making a trace with the enemy. No 
hostilities took place between France and England 
daring the two sacceeding years, but during this time 
the fury of civil war n^ed in France, and the king, 
Charles VI., was made prisoner by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, whose party was joined by the French Queen, 
Isabella of Bavaria. In the midst of these commo- 
tions, Henry again invaded France with an army of 
25,000 men, and made himself master of several towns. 
While he was treating for peace with the Queen and 
the Duke of Burgundy, the latter was murdered, and 
his friends were taken prisoners. The Dauphin, who 
was very young, was suspected of being concerned in 
this murder ; and the queen, who entertained the most 
unnatural hatred of her own son, exclaimed against 
him. A strong party was formed to deprive the 
prince of the succession ; and it was agreed that 
Henry, King of England, should marry the Princess 
Catherine; that Charles VI., during his life-time, 
should enjoy the title and dignity of King of France f 
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that Henry should be declared and acknowledged heir 
to the monarchy, and should be entrusted with the 
present administration of government ; that France 
and England should be for ever united under one king, 
but should still retain their several privileges, &c. 
This treaty was called the treaty of Troye, being con- 
cluded at a town of that name. Had it taken efiect it 
must have been productive of bad consequences to both 
kingdoms. 

Within a few days afterwards, Henry espoused the 
Princess Catherine of France, and immediately after 
his marriage turned his arms with success against the 
adherents of the Dauphin, who had taken upon himself 
the style and title of regent. In the midst of Henry's 
success there was born to him at Paris a son, whose 
birth was celebrated by the most pompous rejoicings 
both in that city and in London, the infant being 
universally regarded as the heir of both monarchies. 

But the military renown of Henry V. when it had 
nearly reached the summit of earthly glory, was ar- 
rested by the hand of death. He was seized by a fatal 
distemper, and, finding his end approaching, he sent 
for his brother, the Duke of Bedford, for the Earl of 
Warwick, and for a few other noblemen, and with 
great tranquillity deUvered to them his • last will, 
entreating them to continue their attachment to his 
infant son, and expressing his resignation on the 
approach Df death ; adding that he regretted that he 
must leave unfinished the work which had been so 
successfully begun ; but that he hoped that they would 
complete the conquest of France, which conquest he 
entirely believed to be within the reach of their pru- 
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dence and valour. He left the regency of that kiogdom 
to his elder brother, the Duke of Bedford ; and that of 
England to his younger brother, the Duke of Glou- 
cester ; the care of his son's person being confided to 
the Earl of Warwick. 

Having thus given full directions respecting his 
kingdoms, Henry applied himself to his devotions, 
desiring his chaplain to read, in the first place, the 
seven penitential psalms. He expired on the Slst of 
August, 1422, in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and 
tenth of his reign. 

This prince possessed many eminent virtues ; he 
was temperate, patient, and laborious, and brave almost 
beyond example. He would seem, too> Death of Henry v. 
to have been devout, according to the ^- ^- 1*22. 
religious light which he possessed ; but, like many 
other great warriors, he was far too ambitious, and 
was sometimes cruel. He had a most engaging coun- 
tenance ; his figure and address were very agreeable, 
and he excelled in all manly exercises. He was 
buried with great pomp in Westminster Abbey. 

In less than two months after Henry's death, 
Charles VI. of France, his father-in-law, dying, the 
Dauphin was crowned by the name of Charles VH. 
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TABLE XXIV. 

FAMILY OF HENRY V. 

Wife. 

Gatbebine of Valois, youngest daughter of Charles 
VI. of France, and afterwards married to Owen Tudor, 
a Welsh gentleman. By him she had three sons, of 
whom Edmund the eldest, by her interest made Earl 
of Richmond, was subsequently married to Margaret, 
sole heiress of Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, and natural 
son of John of Gaunt. The son of this Margaret, by 
her husband the Duke of Somerset, afterwards became 
King of England, by the title of Henry VII. 

Son. 
Henrt, Prince of Wales, who was not a year old 
when his father died, and he succeeded to the throne. 
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HENKY VI. 

CHAPTER XXVII. 

Reign of Henry VL—\A22—UU. 
On the death of Henry V., the parliament of England, 

paying little attention to the will of the Accession of Henry 

deceased monarch, appointed the Duke ^^' ^- ^* i*^- 
of Bedford Protector of the kingdom, and committed 
the person and education of the infant king to Henry 
Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester. The Duke of Bed- 
ford proceeded with great prudence in respect to the 
a&irs of France ; hut the young king of that nation 
being of a very amiable character, was likely to be 
established upon the throne. This the duke employed 
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every means to prevent ; and Charles VII. of France 
was at one time reduced to such a desperate condition, 
that, although he had secured the friendship and alli- 
ance of the Duke of Burgundy, he almost wanted 
means for his personal subsistence; while every day 
brought him an account of some fresh loss or misfortune. 
At length the Duke of Bedford resolved to begin whnt 
he hoped would prove the final conquest of France, by 
besieging the city of Orleans ; and he committed the 
conduct of this great enterprise to the Earl of Salis- 
bury. Numberless feats of valour were performed 
both by the besiegers and the besieged ; but at length, 
just as it was supposed the place must surrender for 
want of provisions, it was unexpectedly relieved by 
one of the most singular events recorded in history. 

In a village near Yaucouleurs, on the borders of 
Lorraine, there lived a country girl, twenty-seven 
years of age, called Joan of Arc, who was servant 
in a small inn, and who, as such, had been accustomed 
to tend the horses of the guests, and to perform other 
offices of that nature. This woman, who was of irre- 
proachable life, suddenly declared, and, as it would 
seem, believed, herself to be commissioned by heaven 
to save her country. Thus believing, she acted as one 
inspired; and the King of France and the nobles, 
convinced by the marvellous proofs which she offered 
of her high commission, received her as a messenger 
from heaven. The English troops were dismayed ; in 
a short time the Earl of Suffolk, who had succeeded 
Salisbury .in command, was obliged to raise the siege 
of Orleans, and in his retreat was taken prisoner. The 
remainder of the English army, commanded by Fas- 
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iolffe. Scales, and Talbot, was also obliged to retreat. 
Charles VJJL was soon after crowned at Bheims, as 
the Maid of Orleans had promised ; she standing bj 
his side in complete armour, and the people shouting 
with the most rapturous joy. 

The Duke of Bedford, in the mean time, did every- 
thing in his power to preserve some footing in France ; 
and soon after the coronation of Charles YIL, at 
Rheims, he caused the young King of England to be 
taken over to Paris, there to be crowned and anointed, 
and to receive homage from all the prisoners who 
remained in the possession of the English. All this 
was done accordingly, Henry YI. being at this time 
nearly nine years old. 

Soon after the defeat of the English, the Maid of 
Orleans declared, that her mission was now fully 
accomplished, and that she earnestly desired to retire 
to her former station, and to the ordinary occupa- 
tions of her sex. The French general, however, 
sensible of the great advantage of her presence, opposed 
her departure ; and she continued with the army and 
obtained some other successes, till she was unfortunately 
taken prisoner by the English. She had been guUty 
of no act of treachery, and was stained by no civil 
crime; she had ever, throughout her extraordinary 
military career, strictly observed the decorums of her 
sex; yet the English were base enough to load her 
with irons ; and after inflicting upon her a variety of 
sufferings, they condemned her, ad a person guilty of 
sorcery and magic, to be burned alive ^j^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
in the market-place of Bouen. leans executed at 

Prom, this time the EngUsh lost»«««^- a.d.143i. 

K 
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ground decidedly ; and in the year 1435, the Duke of 
Bedford died* The contest for the kingdom of France 
was afterwards carried on for a nnmher of years, bat 
very little was done on either side. The Dake of 
Gloucester and the Bishop of Winchester (now Car- 
dinal Beaufort) differed very often about public affairs, 
and headed two opposite factions. By the advice of 
the cardinal, a truce for twenty-two months was con- 
cluded with France. 

As Henry advanced in years, it appeared, that the 
extreme softness of his temper, and the weakness of 
his understanding, subjected him to be perpetually 
governed by those who surrounded him. When he 
Marriage of Henry ^^^ attained his twcuty-third year, his 
VI. with Margaret of council thought it proper he should 
Anjou. A. D. 1443. j^^^^ ^ quecu ; and by their advice he 

was married to Margaret of Anjou, daughter of Ben6, 
titular King of Naples, Sicily, and Jerusalem. This 
princess had great accomplishments both of person and 
mind, but was of a violent temper. She regarded with 
great favour the Duke of Suffolk, who had been the 
chief instrument of her advancement to the dignity of 
Queen of England ; and fortified by her patronage, he 
and Cardinal Beaufort, together with the Dukes of 
Somerset and Buckingham, determined to attempt the 
ruin of the Duke of Gloucester. 

They began by accusing his duchess of witchcraft ; 
and having obliged her to do public penance, thej 
condemned her to perpetual imprisonment, on pretence 
that she had practised her magical arts on the king. 
Subsequently they accused the good duke himself of 
treason, and threw him into prison, where, not long 
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afkerwacrdSy he was found dead in his bed; it being 
suspected, not without reason, that he had been mur- 
dered at the instigation of Cardinal Beaufort, the Bishop 
of Winchester, and the Duke of Suffolk. 

Aboat six weeks after the commission of this murder 
the Bishop of Winchester died very miserably, his last 
moments being embittered by remorse. 

In the mean while, Charles VII. of France expelled 
the English from all their possessions in that kingdom, 
excepting only the town of Calais. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Reign of Henry VL (contintied.) 

The murder of the good Duke Humphrey of Glou- 
cester gave general discontent. The Duke of Suffolk, 
as prime minister, was universally hated : and at length 
being impeached of high treason, he was banished for 
five years; but his enemies, fearing that the queen 
would recall him, employed a captain of a vessel to 
intercept lum in his passage to France. This captain 
seized him near Dover, and having caused his head to 
be struck off, threw his body into the sea- The Duke 
of Somerset succeeded to Suffolk's power in the ministry 
and to his favour with the queen ; but by the nation 
he was no less disliked than that nobleman had been. 

The national discontents which now prevailed, pro- 
duced great commotions in different parts of England. 
The most remarkable insurrection was that which was 
headed by Jack Cade, who took the name of Mortimer ; 
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which name beiog popular in the country, twenty 
thousand of the common people in the county of Kent 
flocked to his standard. Sir Humphrey StaJQTord, who . 
was sent against him, was defeated and slain ; but soon 
afterwards Cade himself was killed by a gentleman of 
Sussex, of the name of Iden. Cade was supposed to 
have been instigated to this attempt by the Duke of 
York; and two strong parties were formed in the 
kingdom-— one in favour of the House of Lancaster, 
the other in favour of that of York. 

The Duke of York certainly had a better title to the 
crown than Henry, as he was descended from an elder 
son of Edward in., and Henry from a younger son of 
that monarch; Lionel, Duke of Clarence, being the 
elder brother of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. 
Richard, Duke of York, was a man of valour and 
abilities, and possessed great wealth. His alliances, 
too, were powerful, for he married the daughter of 
Ralph Nevil, Earl of Westmoreland. The Earl of 
Salisbury also espoused his cause ; and both these earls 
were highly esteemed by the nation. The Duke of 
York had also many other powerful friends, particu- 
larly the Earl of Warwick, who resolved to support 
his title to the crown. 

BatUe of St. Ai- Dreadful conflicts now took place. 
bans won by the A battle was fought near St. Albans, 
Yorkiata. A.D.1455. -^ ^^^^ ^^^ Yorkists, without much 

loss on their own side, killed about five thousand of 
their enemies, among whom were the Dukes of Suffolk 
and Northumberland, the Earls of Stafford and Clifford, 
and many other persons of distinction. The king 
himself fell into the hands of the Duke of York, who 
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obliged him to commit the authority of the crown into 
his hands, which poor Henry regarded as no hardship. 
This was the first blood spilt in that fatal quarrel, 
which lasted no less than thirty years; which was 
signalized by twelve pitched battles ; which was at- 
tended by extraordinary cruelty, and which is com- 
puted to have cost the lives of eighty princes of the 
bloody and almost annihilated the ancient nobility of 
England. 

The energy and spirit of Margaret of Anjou still 
proved a check upon the power of the Duke of York ; 
and a new parliament being assembled, she induced 
them to renew their oaths of fealty to her husband. 
Within a short time, however, he was again taken 
prisoner, but treated by the Earl of Warwick and the 
other Yorkist leaders with great respect. The Duke 
of York's title was debated; and it was determined 
that Henry should possess the title and dignity of 
king during his life, but that the Duke of York 
should be Protector of the kingdom until the infant 
son of King Henry should attain his majority. On a 
subsequent occasion, however, it was resolved that 
Henry VI. remaining king during his life, the Duke of 
York should be declared the rightful heir to the crown. 

Margaret, finding that her enemies designed to 
banish her, fied with her son ; and, by favour of the 
northern barons, collected an army of twenty thousand 
men. The Duke of York met and engaged this army 
with five thousand only, and was killed in the action. 
Queen Margaret^ with unwomanly vengeance, ordered 
the head to be cut from his dead body, and fixed on 
the gates of York, with a paper crown on it, in derision 
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of his pretensions. His son, the Earl of Rutland, an 
amiable youth of seventeen, was killed in cold blood by 
Lord ClifiPord ; and the Earl of Salisbury was beheaded, 
as were several others. Near three thousand Yorkists 
fell in the engagement The duke perished in the 
fiftieth year of his age, leaving three sons, Edward, 
Greorge, and Richard ; and the king once more fell into 
the hands of his own party. 

Edward IV. pro- ^t^^^r battlcs cnsucd ; but at length 
claimed in London. Edward, the cldcst son of the late Duke 
A.D. 146L of York, laid claim to the crown, and 
was proclaimed in London by the title of Edward IV. 
Henry was taken prisoner, wid committed to the Tower. 
Margaret escaped into Flanders. 

Edward IV. now seemed to be fixed upon the throne ; 
but he imprudently gave ofience to the Earl of War- 
wick, by marrying the widow of Lord Grey, while the 
Earl was gone to negociate a marriage for him with 
the Lady Bona, oi Savoy. Warwick, in revenge, 
turned his arms and interest against Edward, who, in 
his own defence, escaped from the kingdom. Henry 
was then released from prison, and once more seated 
upon the throne. 

Shortly afterwards, however, Edward's party rallied. 
He himself returned, and was jo3rfully received; and 
Henry was again driven from his throne and com- 
mitted to prison. A battle was subsequently fought 
near St. Albans, in which Warwick was killed. 

Margaret was greatly afflicted by the news of this 
event, but soon afterwards she once more assembled 
her friends, and the Duke of Somerset headed her army 
at Tewkesbury; but the York party prevailed; and 
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the queen and her son, the young Prince Edward, 
were taken prisoners. The young prince was cruelly 
stabbed by the Dukes of Gloucester and Clarence, and 
his father, King Henry YI , was soon after murdered 
in his chamber, it is said, by the Dake of Gloucester. 
Margaret alone was suffered to survive. These 
events, however, more properly belong to the reign 
of Edward IV. 

Thus, ten years after he had ceased to reigo, died 
Henry VL, a monarch who, while in his cradle, had 
been proclaimed King of France and England, and who 
had begun his life in the most splendid prosperity. 
He was of weak capacity, but of amiable disposition. 
He died in May, 1471. 

Queen Margaret was afterwards ransomed by the 
King of France ; and she passed the remainder of her 
days in a private station. 



Table XXV. 
FAMILY OF HENRY VL 

Wife. 
Margabbt, daughter of Ren^, Duke of Anjou, titular 
King of Sicily, Naples, and Jerusalem. 

Son. 
Edward, Prince of Wales, murdered, after the 
decisive battle of Tewkesbury, May 21st, 1471. 

Here ends the line of Lancaster, 
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Table XXVI. 

LINE OF YORK. 

FAMILY OF RICHARD, DUKE OF YORK. 

Wife. 
Anne Cecily, daughter of Ralph Nevil, Earl of 
Westmoreland. 

Sons. 

1. Edwabd, afterwards King of England. 

2. Edmund, Earl of Rutland, slain in the battle of 
Wakefield. 

3. George, Duke of Clarence, put to death bj his 
brother. 

4. Richard, Duke of Gloucester, afterwards usurped 
the crown. 

Daughters. 

1. Anne, married 1st, the Duke of Exeter; 2nd, 
Sir Thomas St. Leger. 

2. Margaret, married the Duke of Burgundy. 

3. Elizabeth, married the Duke of Suffolk. 



Table XXVIL 
Kings op the line op York, 

1. Edward IV. began to reign A. D. . . 1461 

2. Edward v., son of Edward rV., murdered 

in childhood 1483 

3. Richard HI., brother to Edward IV. . 1483 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
Reign of Edward IV. 1461—1483. 

L Edward IV. — eldest son to the late Duke of York, 
was proclaimed king soon after a second Accession of Ed- 
battle near St. Albans; he being at that wardiv.A.D.i46i. 
time in his twentieth year. The events related at the 
latter end of the last reign, therefore, more properly 
belong to this reign, as Henry VI. was finally deposed 
ten years before his death. 

The accession of Edward IV. was the signal for the 
spilling of blood in torrents, both in the field and on 
the scaffold. The hatred too which subsisted between 
the parties of the house of Lancaster was implacable. 
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All who favoured the house of Lancaster, wore the red 
rose as a mark of distinction; the partisans of the 
house of York wore the white rose. 

King Edward TV. being securely seated on the 
throne, gave himself up to a life of gaiety and dis- 
sipation ; and it is to be feared, that he was no less 
profligate than dissipated. Among other wicked ac- 
tions, he seduced the wife of a London citizen, by 
name, Jane Shore, a woman of great beauty, but desti- 
tute alike of principle and prudence. 

Edward engaged in a war with France, which ended 
in a treaty that did honour to neither of the parties. 

George, Duke of Clarence, the king's brother, had 
taken part with the Earl of Warwick, in favour of 
Queen Margaret; but he afterwards returned to his 
allegiance, and rendered to Edward lY. important 
services ; yet he was never able to regain the king's 
favour, and was constantly regarded at court as a 
suspicious character. 

The queen was his enemy ; and he had a still more 
inveterate and dangerous enemyin his'youngest brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester, a man marked in history as 
the perpetrator of flagitious crimes. 

A pretence was soon found for accusing the Duke of 
Clarence of high treason ; and the king, his brother, 
appeared personally against him as his accuser : he was 
found guilty by his peers, and sentence, though with- 
out any just grounds, was pronounced against him. 

The only favour, according to some historians, which 
the king granted his brother after his condemnation, 
was the choice of the mode of his death ; and at his 
own desire, as it is said, the Duke of Clarence was pri- 
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Tatelj drowned in the Tower in a butt of malmsey 
wine. This storj, though confidently related, seems 
too absurd to deserve credit. The Duke of Clarence, 
left a son who was afterwards created Earl of Warwick, 
and a daughter, afterwards Countess of Salisbur j ; both 
of whom died violent deaths. 

In the latter part of his reign, Edward IV. was 
intent upon forming splendid alliances for his daughters, 
though they were yet in their infancy; but none of 
these alliances took place. 

He had begun to think of a second French war, 
when he was seized by an illness, of which he died in 
U83, in the forty-second year of his Death of Edward 
age, and twenty-third of his reign. ^^- ^ ^- ^^^• 

This monarch was brave, active, and enterprising; 
but he was cruel and revengeful, and was excessively 
addicted to pleasure. ^ 

It becomes us to be very thankful, that in these 
days we are secured by the laws of our country 
against the cruelty and oppression which prevailed 
in the earlier period of our history. 
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Table XXVIII. 
FAMILY OF EDWARD IV. 

Wife. 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Woodville, and 
widow of Sir John Grej. 

Sons. 

1. Edward, Prince of Wales, who was thirteen 
years of age when, on his father's death, he succeeded 
to the throne. 

2. Richard, Duke of York ; aged at the time of his 
father's death nine years. These princes are believed 
to have been murdered by their uncle, Richard, Duke 
of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III. 

Daughters. 

1. {Ilizabeth, married to Henry VII. 

2. Mary, died young and unmarried. 

3. CiCELT, married to Lord Wells. 

4. Anne, married to the Duke of Norfolk. 

5. Katharine, married to the Earl of Devonshire. 

6. Bridget, became a nun. 
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EDWABD V. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Reign of Edward V. 1483. 

U. Immediately after the death of Edward IV. his 
eldest son the Prince of Wales, though only thirteen 
years of age, was proclaimed king ; but Accession of Ed- 
he was never crowned nor invested with ^^^ ^- ^- ^- ^*®^ 
the least authority. In fact, during the whole of his 
short reign, his uncle, the Duke of Gloucester, was con- 
triving his death. Great jealousies had long existed 
between the queen's relations who had been aggran- 
dized by Edward IV., and the ancient nobility. The 
Earl of Rivers, brother to the queen, and the Marquis 
of Dorset, were at the head of one party ; the Duke of 
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Buckingham, a man of very higli birth, and Lord 
Hastings, the chamberlain, were leaders of the other. 
Attached to the latter party were the lords Howard 
and Stanley, together with ail the other barons who 
had no particular dependence on the queen : and the 
people, in general, bore no great favour to Elizabeth 
Woodville's relations. 

Edward I^., during Ms lifetime, had endeavoured 
to compose these quarrels; but after his death, the 
jealousies of all parties broke out afresh, and each en- 
deavoured to acquire the favour and friendship of 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, whose ambition was un- 
bounded ; and who, as he aspired to the crown himself, 
readily joined with that party which wished to ruin, 
the queen and her fami^. 

The Duke of Gloucester very soon managed to ob- 
tain possession of the person of the young king his 
nephew, under pretence of conducting him safely to 
London ; and he also caused the Earl of Rivers, who 
before had had the care of the young prince, to be 
arrested, together with Sir Richard Grey, (one of the 
queen's sons by her former marriage) and Sir Thomas 
Yaughan. The young king, who had been educated 
by these guardians, and was tenderly attached to them, 
expressed great displeasure at these proceedings ; and 
the queen fled to a nunnery for sanctuary, carrying 
with her the young Duke of York and the princesses 
his sisters. Gloucester, anxious to have the young 
duke in his power, proposed to take him by force, that 
he might be present at his brother's coronation ; but 
the two archbishops objecting to the use of force, it 
was agreed, that persuasion should be used in order 
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to induce the queea to consent to this measure. The 
good prelates, having no suspicion of the duke's evil 
design, prevailed on the queen to give a reluctant 
consent. She delivered up her son to his uncle Bich- 
ard; and, struck as it were, with a presage of his 
impending fate, she burst into tears, and tenderly em* 
bracing him, took of him, as she said, a last adieu. 

A few days after this, the young king was conducted 
to London, which he entered amidst the acclamations of 
the people ; being attended by a great number of noble- 
men, and, among the rest, by his uncle the Duke of 
Gloucester, who rode behind him bare-headed, ex- 
claiming to the people with consummate hypocrisy, 
"Behold your prince and sovereign !" 

Gloucester was appointed protector of the kingdom, 
during the king's minority. He had hitherto con- 
cealed his fierce and savage nature ; but he now fully 
displayed it. His first step was to procure the death 
of Earl Rivers, of the Marquis of Dorset, and of some 
others of the opposite party ; and these noblemen were, 
with the consent of the council, beheaded. 

Richard next, by great offers, gained a promise from 
the Duke of Buckingham to support him in all his 
enterprises; and then, by means of one Catesby, a 
lawyer, sounded Lord Hastings ; but finding this noble- 
man firm in his allegiance to the children of Edward 
IV. he determined upon his ruin ; and on the very day 
the above-mentioned noblemen were executed at Pom- 
fret, he summoned a council in the Tower, to which 
Lord Hastings, without any suspicion, repaired. Glou- 
cester, on this occasion, appeared to be remarkably gay 
and good-natured ; but soon left the council-chamber. 
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as if called out upon business: be returned witb an 
angry countenance, and demanded, what those deserved 
who had practised against his life ? Hastings replied, 
that they deserved to be treated as traitors. " These 
traitors," rejoined the protector, "are my late brother's 
wife; Jane Shore, and their associates." " See," said 
he, exhibiting his mis-shapen arm, " what they have 
done by their witchcraft!" The council well knew 
that he was bom with this infirmity, and looked at 
each other, not knowing what to answer ; but Hastings 
ventured to vindicate Jane Shore; upon which the 
protector exclaimed, " You are yourself the chief abet- 
tor of all this mischief ! And I swear by St Patdy that 
I fffiU not dine before your head be brought to me!" 
On this he struck his hand against the wainscot, and 
armed men rushed in, who, seizing Lord Hastings, 
carried him out and instantly beheaded him on a piece 
> of timber, in the court of the Tower. Lord Stanley, 
the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Ely, and other 
counsellors, were committed to the Tower. Jane 
Shore's goods were seized: and she herself, so igno- 
rant was the age, was accused of sorcery and witch- 
craft : but as no proofs could be adduced of her 
commission of those crimes, she was condemned, on 
the ground of adultery, to do penance in a white sheet 
at St. Paul's, before the whole people. On this ground 
she deserved condemnation ; but during the period of 
her prosperity, disgracefully acquired as it was, she 
had shewn kindness to many persons who now treated 
her with great ingratitude. She languished out the 
latter part of her life in solitude, neglect, and in- 
digence. 
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Edward V* bore the title of King of England during 
a period of about six weeks ; his nominal rule begin- 
ning and ending in his fourteenth year. The dark 
and deliberate murder which, as it is believed, brought 
his reign to a close will be related in the next chapter. 




BICHARD III. 

CHAPTER XXXL 
Usurpation of Richard i/Z— 1483— 1485. 
After the murder of Lord Hastings, Richard of 
Gloucester no longer made a secret of his intention to 
seize the crown. He pretended that the children of 
Edward were not his legitimate offspring ; and within 
a short time he caused himself to be ^^ 

,. _,. _ _ ._ «-». , , The crown of Engr- 

proclaimed king, by the title of Richard land usurped by 
IIL Soon afterwards he gave orders Richard iii. a. d. 

1483. 

to Sir Robert Brackenbury, constable of 
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the Tower, to put his two nephews to death. Sir Robert 
refused to act so wicked a part ; and on his refusal, the 
usurper sent for Sir James Tjrrel, who employed 
three assassins to smother the two princes in their 
bed. Tyrrel, who stood without while the inhuman 
deed was perpetrated, ordered their bodies to be buried 
at the foot of some stairs, verj deep, under a heap of 
stones. About two hundred years afterwards, in the 
reign of Charles IL, the bones of two persons, corre- 
sponding in size with the age of the princes, were 
found in that very spot, and were interred, by the 
king's order, under a marble monument in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 



Death of Richard III, — The Duke of Richmond 
crowned by Lord Stanley, 

in. RiCHAUD III. — The first acts of Richard's reign 
Accession of Eich- were to bcstow rewards on those who 
»rd III. A.D. 1483. had assisted him in usurping the crown, 
and to gain by favours those whom he thought most 
able to support him in his usurpation. The person 
who had the greatest claim to his favour was the 
Duke of Buckingham, a nobleman descended from a 
daughter of Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, 
uncle to King Richard II. ; and to this nobleman 
Richard was very liberal ; but it was impossible that 
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a fiiendship should subsist between persons of corrupt 
minds ; and it was not long before King Richard gave 
offence to Buckingham. 

The Duke of Buckingham, who was distantly related 
to the royal family of the Plantagenets, formed a 
conspiracy against Richard's government. Indeed the 
endurance of so sanguinary an usurper as Richard, 
seemed to bring disgrace upon the nation, and to be 
attended with danger to every one who was distin- 
guished by birth, merit, or services. All parties were 
unanimous in desiring to destroy one whose title to the 
throne had scarcely been acknowledged even by the 
lowest populace ; and by the advice of the Bishop of 
Ely, Buckingham cast his eye upon Henry, the young 
Earl of Richmond, a remote branch of the house of 
Lancaster, and a descendant of Catharine of Valois, 
by her second husband Sir Owen Tudor, as the only 
person who could free the nation from the tyranny of 
Richard. 

It was proposed to the Queen Dowager, Elizabeth 
Woodville, that Richmond should marry her eldest 
daughter, the Princess Elizabeth; thus uniting the 
two families of York and Lancaster. To this the 
queen consented ; and she secretly borrowed a sum of 
money from the citizens of London, which money she 
sent over to the Earl of Richmond, who was abroad, 
requiring his oath, that he would celebrate his marriage 
with her daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, as soon as 
he should arrive in England. She advised him to 
bring along with him as many foreign forces as pos- 
sible, and promised to join him with all the friends and 
partizans of her family on his first appearance. 
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This well considered plan was secretly communi- 
cated to the principal persons of everj county in the 
kingdom, and all were eager for its success. Richard, 
having received intelligence that the Duke of Buck- 
ingham was forming some design against him, put 
himself into a posture of defence, and summoned the 
duke to appear hefore him, in such terms as seemed to 
promise a renewal of their former fnendship. Buck- 
ingham, however, knew Richard's treachery too well 
to trust him, and only replied hy taking up arms, 
which proceeding was the signal for a general insur- 
rection. Unfortunately for Buckingham^ his march 
was retarded by an overflowing of the Severn and 
other neighbouring rivers. Finding himself on this 
occasion deserted by some of his followers, the Duke 
of Buckingham put on a disguise, and took shelter in 
the house of one Bannister, an old servant of his 
family ; but he was detected in this retreat ; and 
being brought before King Richard at Salisbury, he 
was instantly condemned and executed. The other 
conspirators now despaired of success ; some escaped 
beyond sea, others fell into the tyrant's hands. The 
Earl of Richmond himself, with 5000 men, set sail for 
England ; but his fleet being at first driven back by a 
storm, he appeared not on the English coast till his 
friends were dispersed, and he found himself obliged 
to return to the port whence he came. 

Richard III., being now everywhere triumphant, 
caused his only son Edward, a youth of twelve years 
old, to be created Prince of Wales. With a view of 
gaining the confidence of the Yorkists, he paid court 
to the queen dowager, and even prevailed on her to 
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place lierself and her daughter in his hands. He had 
married Anne, second daughter of the Earl of War- 
wick, and widow of Edward, Prince of Wales, whom 
he himself had murdered ; hut this ladj having horn 
him bat one son, now recently dead, he considered her 
an obstacle in the way of his fortune ; and as she now 
died suddenly, he was suspected, not perhaps without 
cause, of having poisoned her. He now proposed to 
marry the Princess Elizabeth ; and although he was 
uncle to the princess, and was supposed to have mur- 
dered her two brothers, besides some other of her 
relations, the queen acquiesced in his design, and even 
wrote to her son, the Duke of Dorset, desiring him to 
withdraw his support from the Earl of Richmond. 

The crimes of Richard, however, were so shocking to 
humanity, that every person of honour and probity 
was anxious to prevent the sceptre of England from 
being longer polluted by his bloody and faithless hand ; 
and his marriage with the Princess Elizabeth was also 
generally deprecated. All men therefore rejoiced to 
find that the Earl of Richmond, with about two thou- 
sand followers, had arrived at Milford Haven, in Wales, 
and was receiving every day new reinforcements. 

Richard, who knew not where the enemy would 
land, had taken post at Nottingham, proposing to 
hasten thence, on the first alarm, to the place of dan- 
ger. Scarcely any nobleman of distinction was 
sincerely attached to his cause, except the Dnke of 
Norfolk ; the rest were only waiting for a favour- 
able opportunity to desert from him. He was parti- 
cularly jealous of Sir William and of Lord Stanley, 
whose eldest son, Lord George, he detained as a pledge 
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of his fidelity ; thus obliging that noblemdn to be very 
cautious in his proceedings. 

The two rivals approached each other in Bosworth 
Field, near Leicester ; Richmond at the head of six 
thousand men, the king with more than twice that 
number. Lord Stanley, with about seven thousand, 
placed himself near the two armies* Richard sus- 
Kichard III. de- pccted his intention, but did not think 

feated and killed at J^ politic tO put his SOU tO death. SoOU 
the battle of Boa- J^ ^ '^ , _ -r , />. ^ 

worth, August 22, after the attack began. Lord Stanley 
A. D. 1485. declared for Richmond ; a decisive 

battle was fought ; and Richard, fighting with great 
courage to the last, was overpowered by numbers and 
slain, and his army was entirely routed. 

As soon as the battle was over, the cry of " Long 
live King Henry the Seventh !" resounded from every 
quarter ; and a species of crown which Richard had 
worn in the battle being found among the spoils, Lord 
Stanley placed it on the head of the victor, saluting 
him with the title of king. Henry, without hesitation, 
accepted it, and five days afterwards rewarded the 
fidelity of Lord Stanley by creating him Earl of 
Derby. * 

There fell in this battle about four thousand of the 
usurpers army, among whom were the Duke of 
Norfolk, and other persons of distinction. The loss 
of the victors was very inconsiderable. Sir William 
Catesby, the great instrument of the tyrant's crimes, 
was taken, and soon afterwards beheaded. 

The body of Richard was found in the field of battle 
covered with dead enemies, and all besmeared with 
blood. It was thrown carelessly across a horse, carried 
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to Leicester, amidst the shouts of insulting spectators, 
and buried in the Graj Friars' Church in that place. 

Richard UL, sajs an old historian, " was short and 
little^ crooked or hump-backed, one shoulder higher 
than the 6ther. He had a cruel look, that confessed 
the malice and deceit of his heart" "He was the 
greatest tyrant that ever sat on the British throne, 
where no tyrant ever sat long." He was killed, as we 
have seen, on the 22nd of August, 1485, in the third 
year of his reign, and thirty-fifth of his age. He had 
a son, who at twelve years of age had been created 
Prince of Wales ; but this youth died in the year 
1484, to the deep grief of his mother. 

Here ends the Line of York, 



Table XXIX. 
Line of Tudob. 



1. Henry VIL, a remote descendant, by the 
mother's side, of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
began to reign, A. D 1485 

2. Henry VHL, son of Henry VIL . . 1509 

3. EDWii:RD VL, sonofHenry Vin. . . 1547 
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HENBY VII. 

. CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Rdgn of Henry F/7.— 1485— 1509. 

AecessionofHenry I. Henrt Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
VII. A. D. 1485. a descendant, by the female line, of 
John of Gaunt, founded his claim to the ccown as heir 
to the House of Lancaster : he was not, however, the 
true heir to the throne. The right heir was the 
Princess Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward IV., and 
the sister of the young princes who had been murdered 
in the Tower. Henry VII., however, married this 
princess ; and thus the houses of York and Lancaster 
were united : but Henry ever bore a most inveterate 
antipathy to the House of York, and by treating them 
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as enemies, often made them such. He was crowned 
with great splendour and ceremony soon after his arri- 
val in London, and was married to the Princess Eli- 
zabeth in about half-a-jear after he came to the throne ; 
but his hatred to the House of York was so great, that 
she could never gain his affection, though her behaviour 
was virtuous and amiable in a high degree. This 
marriage, however, gave great joy to the nation, as it 
put an end to the dreadful wars of the Roses, which 
had continued for many years, and which had caused 
so much bloodshed. The king issued a general pardon 
to all who would accept of it ; but notwithstanding 
this, several rebellions were raised against him. 

There lived at Oxford one Richard Simon, or Sym- 
monds, a priest, who, with a view to disturb Henry 
the Seventh's government, trained up Lambert Simnel, 
a baker's son, to personate the Earl of Warwick, son 
of that Duke of Clarence who was drowned in a butt 
of malmsey. This young nobleman was at that time 
in fact confined in the Tower ; but a report was widely 
spread that he had escaped, and that this Simnel was 
he. The impostor first appeared in Ireland, where he 
was publicly proclaimed king, by the title of Edward 
the Sixth. He then proceeded to England, and landed 
in Yorkshire. A battle was afterwards 
fought at Stoke, in Nottinghamshire, nei dVftated **at the 
and the impostor's forces were com- battle of stoke, a.d. 
pletely routed, and Simnel and his tutor 
Simon were taken prisoners. Simon was detained in 
prison, but Simnel, being too contemptible for the king's 
notice, was set at liberty, and made a scullion in the 
royal kitchen. The young Earl of Warwick was 
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brought out of prison, led in procession through the 
streets of London, and exposed at St. Paul's to the view 
of the people generally. 

Henry then proceeded to take revenge on his enemies, 
and laid heavy fines on those who had favoured the 
rebels. After he had satisfied his rigour, he determined 
to gratify his people by the coronation of his queen, 
who was accordingly crowned with great splendour. 
He also restored the Duke of Dorset to liberty, but was 
never reconciled to the queen dowager, Elizabeth 
Woodville, who was said to have favoured Simnel's 
imposture. About this time Elizabeth Woodville 
retired to the Convent of Bermondsey, of which she 
was the founder ; and there she remained in retirement 
until her death, which took place about eighteen months 
afterwards. 

Some time after the affair of Simnel, the old Duchess 
of Burgundy, sister to Edward IV., who hated IKing 
Henry Vll., and had been a secret abettor of Simnel's 
conspiracy, engaged in a fresh enterprise. She first 
caused it to be reported that the Duke of York, second 
son of Edward IV., supposed to have been murdered 
in the Tower, was still alive, and she fixed upon one 
Perkin Warbeck, the son of a renegade Jew, to per- 
sonate him. This young adventurer landed at Cork, 
and having assumed the name of Richard Plantagenet, 
was eagerly received as such by the people of Ireland, 
and took upon himself the title of Richard IV. The 
King of France, Charles VIII., invited him to Paris, 
settled a handsome pension upon him, and gave him 
a guard for his person. In England many persons 
believed this youth to be in reality an illegitimate son 
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of Edward IV. ; an opinion which was strengthened 
bj the circumstance that he strongly resemhled that 
monarch. A number of English gentlemen went over 
to France to offer their services to the supposed Duke 
of York, and to share his fortunes. The Duchess of 
Burgundy soon after acknowledged him openly as her 
nephew, and the true heir to the English throne, and 
gave him the appellation of the White Rose of England : 
and not only the populace, but some men of the highest 
birth and quality, seemed to give credit to his preten- 
sions. 

Henry employed many arts to discover the impos- 
ture ; and at length, for the satisfaction of the nation, 
an account of the whole conspiracy was published, with 
the pedigree, Hfe, and connections of the pretended 
Duke of York. Several noblemen, who had promised 
aid to Perkin, were executed; and, among the rest, 
Lord Stanley, who had principally contributed to raise 
Henry to the throne : but Henry would seem to have 
known little of gratitude. 

As Perkin found the king's authority daily gaining 
ground, he collected together his followei's to the 
number of six hundred, and went to Scotland, where 
he was powerfully assisted by James IV., the King of 
^he Scots, who carried his confidence so far as to give 
him the Lady Catherine Gordon, daughter of the Earl 
of Huntly, in marriage. Afterwards, however, on a 
truce being made between England and Scotland, 
Perkin was privately desired to retire from that king- 
dom. When he afterwards landed in England, his 
adherents amounted to seven thousand ; but not deem- 
ing this a sufficient force to meet the king in the field 
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of battle, he took sanctuary in a monastery ; but being 
dragged thence, he was set in the stocks, both in Cheap- 
side and Westminster, and obliged to read a confession 
of his imposture aloud to the people. His life was 
Execution of Pcrkin Spared at that time, but, having escaped 
warbeck. A.D. 1499. fj-Q^ confinement, he was afterwards 
taken, and hanged at Tyburn. 

The whole story of Perkin Warbeck is involved in 
mystery. The general belief is, that he was an im- 
postor; but there are, even at this day, those who 
believe that he was indeed the Duke of York, son of 
Edward IV.; and, as such, the rightful heir to the 
monarchy. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Reign of Henry VIL {continued,) 

It happened about this very time, that one Wilford, a 
cordwainer's son, encouraged by the surprising credit 
given to other impostures, had undertaken to personate 
the Earl of Warwick. This incident furnished the 
king with a pretext for bringing that unhappy noble- 
man to trial upon the frivolous charge of forming 
designs to disturb the government, and he was con- 
demned and executed. By this act of tyranny, Henry 
destroyed the last remaining male of the line of Plan- 
tagenet. 

A marriage was now concluded between Arthur, 
Prince of Wales, and the infanta, Katharine of Arra- 
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goD; the prince was sixteen, the princess eighteen 
jears of age. Young Arthur soon afterwards died, 
and Henry obliged his second son, afterwards Henry 
VIIL, to marry Katharine. The prince resisted this 
match as strongly as it could be resisted by a youth of 
twelve years old ; but the king could not bear to restore 
the infanta's dower, which amounted to £200,000. 

The same year, Henry VII. married Margaret Tudor, 
his eldest daughter, to James IV., King of Scotland ; 
bj which marriage, this princess became the stock 
from which have sprung all the sovereigns who have 
since reigned in Great Britain. But amidst these 
prosperous events, Henry lost his queen. She was 
deservedly the favourite of the people, being surnamed 
"the good ;" and the general affection was increased 
bj the belief that her husband treated her harghly. 

Henry's affairs being for the most part prosperous, 
be gave way to his ruling passion of avarice, and 
ahamefuUy oppressed his people, by which means he 
amassed immense wealth. He was thinking of a second 
marriage for himself, when his declining health called 
upon him to direct his thoughts to that future state, to 
which he looked forward with fearful anxiety. 

To allay his terrors, he endeavoured, with deplorable 
jgnorance of the true nature of the Christian religion, 
to make atonement for his crimes by distributing alms, 
and by founding religious houses ; and thus to purchase, 
with his ill-gotten wealth, reconciliation with his Maker. 
The nearer approach of death brought along with it 
fresh horrors ; and the dying king, the victim of re- 
niorse and fear, ordered, by a clause in his will, that 
I'estitution should be made to all whom he had injured. 
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Death of Henry He died at Richmond, in 1609, after a 

VII. A. D. 1509. reign of twenty-three years and eight 
months ; and in the fifty-fourth year of his age. 

Historians differ much in respect to the character of 
this prince. By some writers, his severities are im- 
puted chiefly to the continual alarms which he sufiered ; 
and he is said to have been by nature of a pacific dis- 
position, a great promoter of trade and commerce, and 
a friend to liberty. During his reign, a change for 
the better certainly took place in the manners of the 
people : but he was selfish and narrow of heart, and 
avarice would seem to have been his ruling passion. 

In the beginning of this reign, a disorder, unknown 
before in England, called the sweating sickness, carried 
off a great number of people. 

Henry expended £14,000 in building one ship, cal- 
led the Great Harry. This was, in fact, the first ship 
of the English navy. Before this period, if the king 
wanted ships, he had no other expedient than that of 
hiring or pressing them from merchants of the country. 

From this period history becomes both more valu- 
able and more interesting. The great events and dis- 
coveries which have totally changed the face of society, 
belong chiefly to the fifteenth century. During this 
century, America was discovered, as was also the 
passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope. In the 
year 1453, Constantinople was taken by the Turks ; 
and the Greeks being scattered by these barbarians, 
took shelter in Italy, and brought with them their 
language, and their taste in poetry and eloquence. 
About the same time the purity of the Ijatin tongue 
was revived, and a love of literature propagated itself 
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thronghout all the nations of Europe. Printing, too, 
the qaeen of arts, was invented. And thus a general 
change and improvement in human affairs in this part 
of the world, providentially prepared the way for that 
mighty revolution in religion which was to take place 
in the coming century. Here, then, certainly com- 
mences the most useful as well as the most agreeable 
part of modern annals. 



Table XXX. 

FAMILY OF HENRY VII. 

Wife. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV. 

Sons. 

1. Abthub, Prince of Wales, espoused to Katharine 
of Arragon. He died before his father. 

2. Henrt, created after his brother's death, Pripce 
of Wales, and espoused at twelve years of age, against 
his will, to his brother's widow. He succeeded his 
father on the throne. 

. 3. Edmund, who died young. 

Daughters. 

1. Mabgabet, married to James IV. of Scotland, 
from whom descended James I. King of England. 

2. Mart, married 1st, Louis XII. of France ; 2nd, 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. 

3. Elizabeth, who died young. 
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HENBY VIII. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

Accessio7i of Hmry F7//.— J 509—1547. 

Accession of Henry 11. There was great joy in the nation 
VIII. A.D. 1509. j^t i-ijg accession of this prince, whose 
father had incurred the hatred of the people by his 
jealousy, severity, and avarice. Though but eighteen 
years of age, the new king gave promispg, hopes of 
his future conduct as a sovereign ; and he had made 
good progress in his literary studies : nyoreover, the 
contending parties of York and Lancaster were united 
in his person, and there was consequently^ ireason to 
expect tranquillity during his reign. The Earl of 
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Surrey, however, one of the young king's ministers, 
took advantage of his lavish disposition, and engaged 
iiim in such a course of gaming and idleness, as ren^ 
dered him negligent of public affairs, and willing to 
trust the government of the state entirely to his minis- 
ters ; and thus the treasures which the late king had 
painfuHy accumulated, were quickly dissipated in 
frivolous expenses. 

Shortly after Henry's accession to the throne, he 
married his brother's widow, Katharine of Arragon, a 
princess to whom during his father's lifetime he had 
been betrothed by his command. Katharine was 
remarkable for her virtue, modesty, and affectionate 
disposition ; but she was some years older than the 
young king, and not very handsome. The Countess 
of Richmond, mother of Henry VII., in common with 
the king's other advisers, advised this union, but died 
soon after it had taken place. The solemnization 
of this marriage of Henry VIII. with the widow of his 
brother had the express permission of Pope Julius 11. 

At the beginning of his reign, Henry was happy in 
his administration both of domestic and foreign affairs, 
and his alliance was courted by most of the princes of 
Europe ; but it was not long before he engaged with 
France in a war, which, though it injured the king of 
that country, produced no advantage to England. 
Henry had at that time the misfortune to have a 
minister^, who flattered him in every scheme to which 
his sanguine and impetuous temper was inclined. 
This favourite was Thomas Wolsey, a man of abilities 
and learning, and at this time Dean of Lincoln, but 
originally the son of a butcher at Ipswich. Wolsey 
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had been employed by the late king, who entertained 
a high opinion of him, and he very soon gained an entire 
ascendancy over the present young sovereign, who made 
him his sole and absolute minister. In this exalted 
post Wolsey was haughty to his equals, but affable to 
his dependants; oppressive to the people, but liberal 
to his friends. He lived in the most ostentatious mag- 
nificence, and seemed framed to take the ascendant in 
his intercourse with others ; but he was as profligate 
and vain as his master; and his ambition made him 
many enemies. 

Not long after his accession Henry invaded France 
with a great army, but to very little purpose. A more 
important war with Scotland, which had taken part 
with France, next followed, but was soon ended by a 
decisive battle, which took place at Flodden Field, in 
which the king, James lY., with many of the Scottish 
noblemen, was slain. Margaret Tudor, 
feated at Flodden the Quccn of Scotland, was declared 
Field. A. D. 1513. regent during the minority of her son ; 
and Henry, taking compassion on the helpless condi- 
tion of his sister and nephew, readily granted them a 
peace. 

Wolsey was now loaded with honours and prefer- 
ments by the king; in fact, his administration was 
rapidly becoming a dictatorship. The pope made him 
a cardinal, and afterwards his legate, or ambassador in 
England. Under the last character he usurped un- 
bounded power, and gave great offence to the nation. 

Francis I., who had succeeded Louis XTT. as King 
of France, now excited the jealousy of Henry YIII. by 
his warlike exploits; but Henry's enmity was pre- 
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Tented from producing its natural consequences bj the 
artifices of Cardinal Wolaey, whom the King of France 
h&d secretly gained over to his interest. 

During several years, many parts of Europe had 
been agitated by that great religious movement which 
at length issued in the Beformation. Martin Luther, 
an Augustine friar, and doubtless a signal instrument 
in the hands of Providence, openly preached against 
the scandalous practices of the popes, and the gross 
errors of the Church of Rome ; and by some European 
princes he was countenanced and protected. At first 
Henry VIII. opposed Luther, and even wrote a book 
against him, in consequence of which the pope bestowed 
upon him the title of "Defender of the Faith." 
Afterwards, as we shall see, he embraced the other 
side of the great question, opposed the pope, and pro- 
tected the bold reformer ; but though he was instru- 
mental to the effecting of great good, it is to be feared 
that he acted from no better motives than self-interest 
and the gratifying of his own passions. 

When Henry VIII. had been married to Katharine 
of Arragon eighteen years, he professed to entertain 
scruples of conscience concerning the lawfulness of his 
naarriage with his brother's widow. He applied to the 
pope for a divorce, but his request was refused. This 
^as a particular disappointment to him, because he 
had fixed his affections on one of the queen's maids of 
honour, Anne Boleyn, daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
of Norfolk, and a young lady of extraordinary beauty 
and accomplishments. In the execution of his design 
of marrying Anne Boleyn, Henry expected that Wolsey 
Would assist bim. This assistance, however, the cardi- 
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nal was not disposed to give, for Anne Boleyn was 
inclined towards Protestantism, and was therefore 
disliked by the Papists. Wolsey, therefore, by thus 
opposing the king's wishes, lost his favour, and was 
required to give up most of his great offices of state, 
and to depart from York House, a palace which he 
had built for himself in London, and which was afiter- 
wards called Whitehall, All his plate and rich furni- 
ture were seized, and he was ordered to retire to Ashe, 
a place which he possessed near Hampton Court. 
About a year after his disgrace Wolsey died: and 
Thomas Cranraer, Archbishop of Canterbury — one 
who, in common with some other good prelates, was 
afterwards burned to death for his faithful opposition 
to Popery — ^became the king's favourite. 

At this period the Reformation from Popery began 
to take place in England ; and the Lutheran princes of 
Germany assumed the appellation of Protestants. 
Henry, enraged against the pope for not granting the 
divorce for which he had applied, determined to throw 
off his obedience to the See of Rome, and to marry 
Anne Boleyn, whom he had created Marchioness of 
Pembroke. Various learned men — Archbishop Cran- 
mer among others — were consulted as to the validity 
of the king's existing marriage with Queen Katharine ; 
and by them, in some cases perhaps it may be feared 
with the view of gaining favour with the king, that 
marriage was pronounced null and void. Henry's 
nuptials with Anne Boleyn were celebrated privately, 
but were some time afterwards ratified publicly, and 
the queen was crowned with extraordinary pomp and 
dignity. 
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Qoeen Anne soon afterwards bore a daughter, who 
was baptized by the name of Elizabeth, and who was 
afterwards the famous queen of that name. On the 
infant the king conferred the title of Princess of 
Wales. He also sent to Queen Katharine, who had 
been to him a good and faithful wife, to inform her 
that she was from that time to be treated only as 
Princess Dowager of Wales ; but she persisted in main- 
taining the validity of her marriage, and would suffer 
no one to approach her without the accustomed cere- 
monials 

The pope was enraged when he heard of these pro- 
ceedings ; but Henry entirely threw off his authority, 
and the parliament conferred on him the title of " only 
supreme head of the church in England ;" yet Henry 
did not embrace the Protestant faith, he denied indeed 
the power of the pope, but he held the doctrines of 
Popery : and wldle he persecuted the Papists for 
maintaining the pope's supremacy, he persecuted the 
protestants for denying the tenets of popery. 

John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, a prelate of great 
learning and piety, and Sir Thomas More, Chancellor, 
"Were both beheaded for denying the king's supremacy, 
and for refusing to take the required oath respecting 
the succession to the throne. 

In th6 midst of the disputes between Henry and 
Rome, Queen Katharine died, leaving a daughter, 
named Mary. 

Henry now determined to exert his power in sup- 
pressing the monasteries, and seizing the lands belong- 
ing to them ; by which means he greatly increased the 
revenues of the crown. 
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Qaeen Anne favoured the Reformation : but, unfor- 
tunately for the Protestant cause, as ^ell as for herself, 
the king had grown weary of her, and his regards had 
been attracted by another object. Shortly afterwards 
he brought the queen to a public trial for a crime of 
which she was not*guilty, and she was condemned to 
be beheaded ; a sentence to which, though protesting 
her innocence, she submitted with the utmost meekness 
and resignation. The very day after her execution, 
the cruel tyrant married Jane Seymour, daughter of 
Sir John Seymour, of Wolf Hall, Wiltshire, one of the 
maids of honour to the late Anne Boleyn — and '^ the 
fairest and best of all Henry's wives." 

The Princess Mary, daughter of Queen Katharine, 
was now taken into the king's favour ; though he still 
gave a decided preference to the Princess Elizabeth ; 
to whom the new queen , also shewed great attach- 
ment. 

The change connected with religion, and the demoli- 
tion of monasteries, which had lately taken place, 
occasioned many discontents, and some insurrections ; 
but these disturbances were soon suppressed, and 
quietness restored ; after which Henry's joy was com- 
pleted by the birth of a son, afterwards the excellent 
Edward VI. ; but the queen died two days afterwards. 
Cranmer, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Thomas 
Cromwell, the son of a blacksmith, formerly a de- 
pendant on Wolsey, whom the king had raised to be 
his favourite, took every opportunity of drawing him 
from the Romish faith; but Bishop Gardiner and 
Bishop Bonner kept him in suspense, and several 
persons were burnt for differing from the king in 
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religious belief; for he thought himself entitled to 
settle the belief of the whole nation, although he 
had not determined his own; and bj his angrj 
passions and the uncertainty of his humour, he op- 
pressed in their turns both his popish and his 
protestant subjects. 

Soon after the death of Queen Jane, Henry began 
to think of a new marriage; and as he was much 
governed by his wives, while he retained his fondness 
for them, both the popish and protestant parties were 
anxious respecting his choice of the future queen. 
With satisfaction, therefore, did the Protestants learn 
that the king, with the approbation of his favourite, 
Cromwell, bad fixed his thoughts, after some disap- 
pointments in other quarters, on Anne of Cleves, 
whose father,. John III., Duke of Cleves, Count of 
^rk, and Lord of Ravenstein, had great influence 
with the Lutheran princes. Anne was accordingly 
sent for ; but as she was neither so handsome in her 
person, nor so elegant in her manners, as she had been 
represented to be, the king was quite disgusted with 
her, and displeased with Cromwell, whom he had 
created Earl of Essex. This lady was easily per- 
suaded to consent to a divorce, and the king married a 
lady who had been one of her maids of honour, Kath- 
arine Howard, niece to the Duke of Norfolk. Henry 
thought himself happy in his new marriage, but shortly 
afterwards he discovered that Katharine was a woman 
of very licentious conduct ; and she was beheaded on 
Tower Hill, together with the infamous Countess of 
Bochford, who had been the chief instrument in bring* 
iiig Anne Boleyn to the block. 
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Before this execution took place, Cromwell, once 
Henry's greatest favourite, had been beheaded, at the 
instigation of the Duke of Norfolk. 

After this, the king married Katharine Parr, the 
daughter of Sir Thomas Parr, and a descendant of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings. This ladj, the widow of NeTille, 
Lord Latimer, was a woman of discretion and virtue, 
and the first Protestant Queen of England. Upon the 
whole, she managed the violent and capricious temper 
of Henry with prudence and succtos ; but on one occa* 
sion she very narrowly escaped the fate of her imme- 
diate predecessor, in consequence of having differed 
from the king on some religious subject. 

This occurred when the king was suffering from tm 
ulcer which had broken out in his leg, and which, by 
reason of his corpulency, threatened his life. His 
illness rendered him even more than usually peevish 
and passionate. As his health declined, his ill-humour 
increased ; his domestics were afraid to approaeh him, 
and his cruelties became daily more frequent. Kath- 
arine Parr, however, had sufficient address to avoid 
the danger which threatened her, and during the short 
remainder of the king's life she preserved his favour. 
Soo^times Protestants and sometimes Romanists were 
now the object of Henry's severity. The Duke of 
Norfolk and his son were the last whom he caused to 
be arrested on a charge of high treason ; the latter was 
immediately tried, condemned, and executed, for a 
crime of which he was wholly guiltless. The inno- 
cence of the Duke of Norfolk was still more apparent, 
and his services to the crown had been greater. The 
only crime that could be alleged against him was, that 
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he had once said that the king was sickly and coald 
not live long. He wrote a most pathetic letter to the 
king, but nothing could soften Henry's unrelenting 
temper. He found his own end approaching, but instead 
of forgiving the duke, he urged his immediate destruc* 
tion, and orders were given for his execution; but 
before this sentence could be carried into effect, news 
were brought that during the past night the king had 
expired; and it was not thought proper, that a new 
reign should begin with the execution of the first 
nobleman in the kingdom ; condemned, as the Duke of 
Norfolk had been, by a sentence equally unjust and 
tyrannical. 

Though the king's danger was very apparent, no 
one had yet dared to acquaint him with it. At length, 
however, Sir Anthony Denny ventured to disclose to 
him the important secret, and to exhort him to prepare 
for the eternity upon which he was about to enter. He 
received this warning with apparent resignation, and 
desired that Archbishop Cranmer might be summoned ; 
hut before that prelate arrived the king had become 
speechless, though he seemed to retain his senses. 
Cranmer desired him to give some sign of his dying 
in the faith of Christ ; he squeezed the prelate's hand 
and immediately expired. He died in Death of Henry 
the year 1547, at the age of fifty-six, viii. a. d. 1547. 
WMi in the thirty-eighth year of his reign. 

Henry VIII. possessed vigour of mind, courage, and 
an inflexible determination ; but he was violent, rapa- 
cious, unjust, aiTogant, tyrannical, and capricious. His 
exterior qualities were fit to captivate the multitude ; 
^ut by his whole behaviour both in public and private 
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life, he brought upon himself the mingled indignation 
and contempt of all. 

If he contributed to bring about the Beformation» 
that result cannot be imputed to religious zeal, but to a 
regard to the gratification of his own passions. In the 
earlier part of his life the personal appearance of this 
monarch was admired, but as he grew older, he was 
disfigured by excessive corpulency. 

In this reign, an English translation of the Bible 
was undertaken by a convocation of the most learned 
divines, and was completed within three years. At 
first, this English Bible was only allowed to be read in 
churches ; but afterwards, as the blessed Reformation 
advanced, private families were permitted to have a 
copy of it in their houses ; and this privilege which, as 
it is needless to say, still continues, ought to be regarded 
as one of the greatest among the many which the En- 
glish enjoy. 

When the Scriptures were only printed in languages 
known exclusively to the learned, the generality of the 
people were kept in deplorable ignorance, and knew no 
more of the Christian religion than the Popish priests 
chose to teach them. 

Happy would it be for this nation if every one were 
sensible of the immense value of this Protestant pri- 
vilege, and applied himself in earnest to the study of 
those Scriptures which are ''able to make men wise 
unto salvation." 
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TABLE XXXI. 
FAMILY OE HENRY VIH. 

Wives. 

1. Katharine of Arragon, daughter of Ferdinand 
of Arragon and Isabella, Queen of Castile ; divorced. 

2. Anne Boletn, daughter of Sir Thomas Bolejn, 
of Blickling, Norfolk; beheaded. 

3. Jane Setmour, daughter of Sir John Seymour, 
of Wolf Hall, Wiltshire ; died in child-bed. 

4. Anne op Cleves, daughter of John HI., Duke 
of Cleves and Count of Mark ; divorced. 

0. Katharine Howard, niece to the Duke of Nor- 
folk; beheaded. 

6. Katharine Parr, widow of Neville, Lord Lati- 
mer, Snape Hall, Yorkshire ; survived the king. 

Son. 
Edward, Prince of Wales, son of Jane Seymour. 
This prince succeeded to the throne. 

Daughters. 

1. Mary, daughter of Katharine of Arragon ; after- 
wards queen. 

2. Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn; after- 
wards queen. 
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EDWARD VI. 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 
Reign of Edward FZ— 1547— 1553. 

Aeeesaion of Edward Tms princc was little morc than nine 
VI., A. D. 1547. years old when his father died. Henry 
Vni. by his will had appointed sixteen executors, 
among whom was Archbishop Cranmer, to whom he 
intrusted the government during his son's minority. 
To these he added twelve counsellors, to whom he 
gave no power, but they were to assist with their 
advice. The executors soon afterwards, with the young 
king's consent, chose the Earl of Hertford protector : 
this nobleman, who was by the mother's side uncle to 
the king, was soon afterwards created Duke of Som- 
erset. 
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The protector had for some time been secretly a 
partizan of the Reformation, and as soon as he was 
established in his authority, he scrupled not to discover 
his intention of effectually overturning the Romish 
form of religion. He took care that all who were con- 
eerned in the education of the young king should be 
men of protestant principles* The young monarch 
ciiscovered a zeal for every kind of literature far be- 
yond his years, and particularly for theology. Men 
therefore foresaw that the total abolition of the Romish 
faith in England would probably be witnessed during 
this reign. 

The person who made the most opposition to the 
Reformation was Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester. 
The protector, in all his schemes in favour of the 
Protestant faith, had recourse to Archbishop Cranmer, 
who, though a determined supporter of the Reforma- 
tion, was a man of prudence and moderation. Both 
Gardiner and Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, also an 
adherent of Romanism, were subsequently dismissed 
from the council-board. 

The protector, strongly insisting that nature seemed 
to have intended the island of Great Britain for one 
empire, now endeavoured to unite the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, by means of a marriage between 
Edward VI. of England, and Mary, the young Queen 
of Scots. The queen-dowager, however, and the 
^iJfirgy of Scotland were averse to an alliance with 
a nation which had departed from the Romish faith ; 
*nd shortly afterwards, the Scots sent their queen into 
Erance, with a design to marry her to the dauphin. 

Soon after the death of Henry VIIL, his widow. 
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Katharine Parr, had married Lord Seymour, the 
younger brother of the protector, and a man of in- 
satiable ambition, arrogant, assuming, and implacable. 
The two brothers entertained the most violent distrust 
of each other; and the jealousy of the Duchess of 
Somerset, who was uneasy that the wife of her hus- 
band's younger brother should, as queen -dowager, take 
precedency of herself, widened the breach. Within a 
short time, however, the death of the queen-dowager 
allayed in some measure these uneasy feelings. 

Dudley, Earl of Warwick, one of the late king's 
executors, inflamed the quarrel between the protector 
and his younger brother, in order to raise his own 
fortune on the ruin of both. By the Earl of Warwick's 
persuasion, the Duke of Somerset, who was an uncom- 
promising Protestant, signed a warrant for conmiitting 
his brother to the Tower, together with some of his 
adherents ; but still the protector shewed a reluctance 
to proceed to extremities with his brother, and offered 
to desist from the prosecution if he would retire into 
the country and lead a private life. Lord Seymour 
demanded a trial ; which, for whatever reason, was not 
granted, and a bill of attainder being ultimately passed 
in parliament, he was executed on Tower-hill. Bishop 
Bonner was deprived of his see, and imprisoned, for 
not conforming to the reformed faith ; and so ill were 
the real principles of protestantism at this time under- 
stood, that some persons sufibred persecution for ad- 
hering to the Bomish doctrines. 

These rigorous measures brought the whole nation 
to a conformity, either seeming or real, as it respected 
the reformed faith. The Princess Mary, alone, adhered 
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to the mass, and refused to adopt the Protestant doc- 
trines, and the reformed English liturgy. 

And now arose great discontents against the Duke 
of Somerset, whose great failing was an inordinate love 
of magnificence. Many complaints were made of his 
having demolished a church in order to build himself 
a palace in the Strand, on the spot where Somerset 
House now stands ; and of his acquiring a large estate 
suddenly, at the expense of the crown and the church. 
In short, a powerful conspiracy was formed against 
him ; and, at length, he was deprived of all his offices, 
and- heavily fined. 

A proposal was afterwards made for marrying the 
young king to the Princess Elizabeth, a daughter of 
Henry II., the king of France. This scheme was very 
alarming to the Protestant party in England ; the King 
of France being a great persecutor of the Protestants. 
In all other respects the English council steadily pro- 
moted the Reformation ; and very stringent measures 
were employed against Gardiner and other bishops of 
the Eomish persuasion. 

A committee of divines had been ordered by the 
council to compose a new liturgy for the service of the 
Church. The parliament now established the new 
form of worship, and passed an act for the uniformity 
of public worship throughout the kingdom. 

The Princess Mary still adhered to the mass ; a line 
of conduct which gave great uneasiness to the young 
king. 

The Earl of Warwick was created Earl of Northum- 
berland, and obtained great possessions in the north ; 
but his ambition did not rest here. He also desired to 
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ruin the Duke of Somerset, who had thrown out some 
threats against him. In one night the Duke of Somer- 
set, and several other lords and gentlemen, were 
arrested on charge of treason, and carried to prison ; 
and soon afterwards Somerset was brought to the 
scaffold, on Tower- hill, amidst crowds of spectators, 
who bore him sincere kindness, and expected his 
pardon, till the fatal stroke put an end to their hopes. 
Some of his friends were also condemned and executed. 
The health of the young king now declining very- 
fast, the Duke of Northumberland, by plausible reason- 
ing, endeavoured to persuade him to exclude from the 
succession his sisters, the Princesses Mary and Eliza- 
beth, and to name the Lady Jane Grey as his successor. 
He next engaged the king to bestow the title of Duke 
of Suffolk, which had been extinct, on the Marquis of 
Dorset, the Lady Jane's father ; and then prevailed on 
the Duke of Suffolk to give his daughter in marriage 
to Lord Guildford Dudley, his own favourite son. 
The ambitious duke also negociated some other alli- 
ances, to strengthen his own interest. The people, 
who loved their king, were enraged by seeing, during 
his illness, the demonstrations of joy which attended 
these marriages. The young king, during the previous 
year, had had the small-pox and measles, from which 
he had recovered ; but a cough had settled upon his 
lungs, and he was now manifestly in a consumption. 
The Duke of Northumberland at last effected his pur- 
pose of causing the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth to 
be set aside, and the crown to be settled on the heir of 
the Duchess of Suffolk — ^for the duchess herself was 
content to give place to her daughter. 
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After this settlement the king's health grew visibly 
worse. His physicians, strange as it may appear, were 
dismissed by the Duke of Northumberland, who was 
always about him, and he was put into the hands of an 
old woman, who pretended that she could cure him. 
Alter the use of her medicines, all the symptoms of his 
disease increased to a violent degree, and the youthful 
monarch died at Greenwich on the 6th of July, 1653, 
in the sixteenth year of his age, and seventh of his 
reign. 

The excellent qualities and truly Death of Edward 
Christian virtues of this young prince ^^* ^* ^- ^^^* 
had made him an object of tender a£fection to his 
people, and his death was deeply lamented. &e pos- 
sessed a good capacity and a mild temper ; was agree- 
able and engaging in his person, and very affable in 
his address. It has been truly said of him, that he 
loved all that was good. 

Christ's Hospital was founded by this excellent young 
monarch. 

In this reign Boulogne was given up to the French 
for the sum of 400,000 crowns. 

The efforts of this young king to promote the great 
cause of the Reformation, and to free his people from 
those erroneous doctrines which the Roman Catholics 
had engrafted upon the religion of the Bible, must 
render his memory for ever dear to English Protestants. 
During his reign the gross superstitions of the Roman- 
ists were almost entirely laid aside. The people of all 
classes were encouraged to read the Scriptures, and to 
think for themselves concerning the great truths of 
religion; and the Bible being now translated into 

N 
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English, all might jadge for themselves between the 
popish and the protestant doctrines. Many good men 
there were, bishops and othei^ of whom we may hear 
more hereafter, who faithfully preached the true doc- 
trines of the Gospel, and who, eventually, laid down 
their lives for the protestant faith. King Edward the 
Sixth's support of these good men, and his anxiety to 
spread the truths which they taught, constitute his 
principal daim to the reverence and regard of posterity. 
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QUEEN MARY. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Eeign of Queen Mary, — 1553 — 1558. 

IV. The title of the Princess Mary, Accession of Queen 
after the death of her brother, King Mary. a. d. 1553. 
Edward VI., was for the most part recognised by the 
nation. The Protestants, indeed, dreaded the effects 
of her violent prejudices against the reformed faith ; 
but the Dudleys were universally disliked \ and they, 
as it was foreseen, would be the real sovereigns if the 
Lady Jane Grey were raised to the throne. The 
miseries, too, of the late civil wars were not forgotten ; 
and men wer« unwilling to incur the danger of renewed 
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bloodshed and coDfusion by disturbing the natural 
order of succession. 

The Duke of Northumberland, sensible of the oppo- 
sition which he must expect, endeavoured, by false 
pretences, to get the two princesses into his power ; 
but Mary, receiving intelligence of his treacherous 
design, and of the death of the king, hastily retired to 
Framlingham, in Suffolk, with the purpose of escaping 
into Flanders, in case she should find it impossible to 
defend her right of succession. 

Northumberland, finding further dissimulation impos- 
sible, went to Sion House, accompanied by the Earl of 
Pembroke and others of the nobility, and approached 
the Lady Jane, who resided there, with all the respect 
due to the sovereign. Lady Jane, who was in a great 
measure ignorant of thes^ transactions, received the 
Duke and his friends with equal grief and surprise ; 
refused to accept the crown — pleaded the preferable 
right of the princesses — expressed her dread of the 
consequences which might be expected to follow 
her elevation to the throne — and desired to remain 
in a private station. Overcome, however, at last, 
by the entreaties of her father, her father-in-law, 
and her husband, she submitted to their will, and 
was immediately conveyed to the Tower, where it was 
usual for the sovereigns of England to reside for a 
few days at their accession. Orders were given for 
proclaiming her queen throughout the kingdom ; but 
they were executed in London only, and heard there 
with silence and concern. In the mean time the par- 
tisans of Mary daily increased. It is true, indeed,that 
the Protestants could not forbear, amid their tenders 
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of datiful allegiance, expressing the apprehensions 
which they entertained with respect to their religious 
faith ; but on receiving from the princess an assurance 
that she never intended to change the laws of Edward 
VI., they enUsted themselves in her cause with zeal 
and affection ; the nobility and gentry flocked to her 
standard, and she was proclaimed with joyful acclama- 
tions. 

Mary immediately gave orders for taking into 
custody the Duke of Northumberland and several 
members of his family ; some of whom, however, were 
afterwards pardoned. She also confined the Duke of 
Suffolk, the Lady Jane Grey, and Lord Guildford 
Dudley. The Duke of Northumberland, Sir Thomas 
Palmer, and Sir John Gates were beheaded; and 
sentence was pronounced on Lady Jane Grey arid 
Lord Guildford, but without any intention of putting 
it into immediate execution ; the youth and innocence 
of the parties, neither of whom were seventeen years 
old, pleading strongly in their favour. 

The joy which the nation felt at the succession of 
the rightful heir to the crown was soon damped by the 
conduct of Mary, who was so bigoted to the Romish 
religion, that she resolv.ed, not only upon the abolition, 
but the persecution of Protestantism in England. 

Gardiner, Bonner, Tonstal, and other Romish bishops, 
who had been deprived of their sees in the late reign, 
were restored ; and all preachers throughout England 
were silenced, excepting such as could procure a parti- 
cular licence ; which licence was, of course, bestowed 
wholly upon papists. 

Several protestant bishops were thrown linto prison, 
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among whom was the aged and Tenerable Latimer. 
The mass was solemnly restored ; and many Protestants 
fled from the violence of the persecution, and took 
refuge in foreign countries. 

Gardiner, who was made prime minister, endeavoured, 
but without success, to temper the persecuting zeal of 
the queen by representing to her the prudence of 
adopting more moderate measures ; and gave similar 
advice to Charles V., Emperor of Germany, who sought 
the alliance of England by marrying his son Philip to 
Queen Mary, and who acquiesced in the policy of the 
bishop's advice. 

In a short time the marriage between Philip and 
Mary was determined upon. 

It was agreed that Philip shouM have the title of 
king, but that the government should remain solely in 
the hands of the queen. This marriage-treaty occa- 
sioned great discontent, diffusing, as it did, universal 
apprehensions for the liberty and independence of the 
nation. The character of Philip, too, was deservedly 
detested; and an insurrection broke out, headed by 
Sir Thomas Wyat, which was with difficulty suppressed ; 
but at length he was taken and executed. 

It was reported that Wyat had accused the Princess 
Elizabeth and the Earl of Devonshire as being his 
accomplices ; but on the scaffold he took care to acquit 
them of all share in his rebellion. However, Mary, 
who regarded her sister with great malevolence, and 
who had obliged her to retire'into the country, availed 
herself of the pretext which this rebellion afforded to 
commit her to the Tower, and ordered her to be strictly 
examined by the council ; but the princess made so 
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good a defence, that the queen was obliged to release 
her. Soon afterwards, in order to send Elizabeth out 
of the kingdom, it was proposed that she should marry 
Philibert Emmanuel, the Duke of Savoj ; and on her 
declining this proposal she was imprisoned at Wood- 
stock. The Earl of Devonshire, though equally inno- 
cent, watf confined in Fotheringay Castle. 

To Lady Jane Grey and her husband, Wyat's 
rebellion proved still more fatal. The queen, incapable 
of generosity or clemency, determined to remove every 
person from whom the least danger could be appre- 
hended ; and warning being given to Lady Jane to 
prepare for death, Romish divines were sent for to 
persuade her to abjure the reformed religion ; but she 
continued steadfast in the protestant faith to the last, 
and submitted herself to the stroke of the executioner 
with the utmost serenity, though she had but just seen 
her husband led to execution, and his headless body 
brought back in a cart ; for her thoughts were fixed 
upon a happy immortality through the merits of her 
Redeemer. 

The Duke of Suffolk, her father, was executed soon 
afterwards, as was also Lord Thomas Grey ; and within 
a short time the prisons were filled with the nobility 
and gentry of England. 



CHAPTER XXXYin. 

jReign of Mary (continued,) 

At length, after some delay, Philip Mary i, married. 
arrived in England, and was married to ^ p*^p ^f spai"- 
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the queen in Westminster Abbey ; but he was disliked 
for his arrogant demeanour ; and the Spaniards were so 
hateful to the English, that Mary could never succeed 
in getting Philip declared presumptive heir to the 
crown. He endeavoured to render himself popular by 
procuring the release of the Princess Elizabeth, the 
Earl of Devonshire, and other persons of distinction. 

By the advice of Bishop Gardiner, it was now 
resolved that the laws against the protestants should 
be put in force, and a dreadful persecution took place. 

Ridley, Bishop of London, and Latimer, formerly 
Bishop of Worcester — two prelates celebrated for 
learning and virtue — perished together in the same 
flames at Oxford. 

In the midst of their cruel torments these good 
bishops were wonderfully supported, and encouraged 
each other's constancy to the last, by their mutual 
exhortations. Ridley was in the vigour of life, but 
Latimer was much older. The latter, when tied to the 
stake, called to his companion in martyrdom, " Be of 
good cheer, brother Ridley ; we shall this day kindle 
such a torch in England, as I trust in God shall never 
be extinguished." These excellent men had done much 
by their writings and their preaching to further the 
work of the Reformation, and to spread the knowledge 
of the Gospel in England; and Protestants in these 
times ought to pray that the torch of truth which they 
that day kindled, may continue to burn brightly 
among us. 

Besides Latimer and Ridley, many of the best and 
most pious men and women in England were burned to 
death, in London and other places, during the reign of 
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this popish queen ; among them were five bishops, and 
many other clergy, fifty-two women, four children, and 
some hundreds of people besides ; all of whom were put 
to death for no other reason than that they refused to 
profess a faith which they believed to be unscriptural 
and false. 

Bishop Grardiner, who had not expected that matters 
would be carried to such extremities, had left the office 
of persecutor in a great measure to Bishop Bonner, a 
man of a brutal and savage character, who seemed to 
.rejoice in the torments of the unhappy sufferers. An 
attempt was made to introduce the Inquisition into 
England ; and a formal embassy was sent to Home, to 
carry thither the submission of England, and to beg for 
its re-admission into the bosom of the church ; of which 
event the Pope took advantage, and required restoration 
of all the former emoluments of the church. This the 
nation opposed ; but the queen complied, so far as 
depended upon herself. About this time Bishop Gar- 
diner died ; and the great seal was given to Heath, 
Archbishop of York, in order that he might, by his 
authority, forward the persecution of the Protestants. 

These measures had now become odious to the 
nation, and were opposed by the Commons, who now 
refused to grant the supplies which the queen required. 
This increased her ill-humour, which was before very 
great, on account of the neglect and indifference of her 
husband, who had left her and gone over to Flanders, 
some months before, and of the disappointment of her 
dearly cherished hope of becoming mother of an heir 
to the crown. 

Mary now gave herself up to grief and despondency, 
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and passed most of her hours in solitude. The chief part 
of goyernment to which she applied herself was the 
extortion of money from her people, in order to satisfy 
the demands of her husband ; and she exacted so much, 
that many of the gentry were obliged to retrench their 
expenses, and dismiss their servants ; numbers of 
whom, having no other means of subsistence, betook 
themselves to robbery. The queen's rapaciousness 
. also induced her to give endless disturbance and inter- 
ruption to commerce. 

The EmperorCharies 1° ^^^ meantime Don Philip became 
v.resignghis crown. King of Spain, by the voluntary resig- 
A.D.1556. nation of his father, Charles V., who 
retired into a monastery, and there soon experienced 
the base ingratitude of the son to whom he had 
resigned his dominions. An act of equal perfidy and 
barbarity was during the next year perpetrated in 
England. Archbishop Cranmer, who had long been 
detained in prison, and who had suffered grievous 
ill-treatment, was condemned and burned for heresy. 
Terrified by the near prospect of a cruel death, this 
good man had been tempted in a moment of weakness 
to sign a paper retracting his profession of the Pro- 
testant faith. His guilty recantation availed him 
nothing ; and when called upon to seal his testimony 
with his blood, he confessed, and bewailed his weak- 
ness ; and thrusting into the fire " the unworthy hand " 
which had signed his retractation, he held it there till 
it was consumed ; thus showing himself at last a true 
member of the " noble army of martyrs." 

In order to please Philip, the queen employed all her 
arts to engage the English to take part with him in a 
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war with the French ; and she contrived to iend loiii 
an army of 10,000 men ; but this interference proved 
onfortanate, as it occasioned the loss of Calais, which 
was taken by the Duke of Guise from the English, who 
had held it above 200 years. This raised great mur- 
murs against the queen and her council, and deeply 
embittered her declining years. Soon after this loss, a 
close alliance was established between France and 
Scotland by the marriage of Mary Stuart, the young 
Queen of Scotland, with the Dauphin. 

During the whole reign of Mary the English were 
under great apprehensions, with regard not only to the 
succession, but to the life of the Princess Elizabeth. 
The hatred which the queen, her sister, bore to this 
princess broke out perpetually. Elizabeth, however, 
very prudently retired into the country, lived very 
privately, spent the greatest part of her time in reading 
and study, and did not intermeddle in state affairs. She 
concealed her religious opinions, and complied with 
the religious mode of worship. 

Queen Mary was now, and had been long, in a 
declining state of health, and in a most unhappy frame 
of mind. Knowing herself to be hated by her subjects 
— abhorring the prospect of Elizabeth's succession — 
perceiving the increase of Protestantism, in spite of all 
her cruelties — dejected on account of Calais, the name 
of which, she said, would be found when she was dead 
to be " written on her heart," — and angry and anxious 
respecting the absence and neglect of her husband, 
she fell into a low fever, which, together with a dropsy 
under which she had for some time laboured, put an 
end to her life on the 17th of November, 1558, in 
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Death of Queen the fortj-third year of her age, after a 
Mary. A. D. 1558. brief and miserable reign of five years, 
four months, and eleven days. 

This queen possessed few qualities either amiable or 
estimable ; and her person was as little engaging as her 
character. Her understanding was narrow, and her 
temper dark and stern. Violent, revengeful, jealous, 
tyrannical, and cruel, she was wretched during her 
life, and is distinguished in history as the queen of 
•'bloody" memory. The annals of her reign are 
especially valuable, as exhibiting the resignation and 
fortitude with which the true followers of Christ are 
enabled to endure the most cruel sufferings, and the 
priceless worth of that Christian faith which can thus 
support them in the hour of triaL 

The celebrated Cardinal Pole, who before his admis- 
sion to priest's orders had been proposed to Mary as 
hei: husband, and who had been made Archbishop of 
Canterbury in the room of Cranmer, died after a pro- 
tracted illness on the day of the queen's death, This 
cardinal was universally beloved for the modesty and 
benignity of his disposition and deportment. 

At this time England was, in many respects, in a 
very rude state. There was scarcely a chimney to any 
of the houses, even in considerable towns ; the fire was 
kindled near the wall, and the smoke found its way out 
of the roof, door, or windows. The houses were built 
of hurdles, plastered over with clay. The common 
people slept on pallets, and had each a good round log 
under his head for a pillow. Almost all the furniture 
and utensils were of wood. 

Mary had no children. 
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ELIZABETH. 

CHAPTER XXXVni. 

Reign of Queen ElizabetL—l^bS—ieOS, 

V. Divided as was, at this time, the English nation 
by differences of sentiment with respect to religion, all 
parties seemed unfeignedly glad that the sceptre passed 
into the hand of Elizabeth. 

When Queen Mary's death was announced to the 
Parliament, by the Lord Chancellor Heath, no regret 
appeared ; but the House immediately resounded with 
"Long live Queen Elizabeth ! Long and happily may 
she reign"! On her way from Hat- . . ,^ 

*!._,•' _ Accession of Queen 

field to London, Elizabeth was attended Elizabeth, a. d. 
by crowds of people, who expressed ^^^* 
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the utmost joy at her accession. When the queen 
entered the Tower, she fell on her knees, and returned 
thanks to God for the deliverance which he had granted 
her from her bloody persecutors. 

This done, she seemed prudently determined to bury 
in oblivion all former offences ; and she received with 
affability even those who had acted with the greatest 
malevolence towards her. When, however, the bishops 
came in a body to tender to her their allegiance, she 
turned from Bonner, as from a man polluted with 
blood. 

Philip, the husband of the late queen, made proposals 
of marriage to Elizabeth, but she resolutely refused 
them. 

On the occasion of her coronation. Queen Elizabeth 
was conducted, on horseback, through London, amidst 
the joyful acclamations of her subjects ; every species 
of magnificence being displayed in honour of the event. 
A boy, who personated Truth, was let down from one 
of the triumphal arches, and presented her with a 
Bible. She received the book in the most gracious 
manner, pressed it to her bosom, and declared that, 
amidst all the costly testimonies which the citizens had 
thfCt day given her of their attachment, this was the 
most precious and acceptable. Such a declaration 
became a Protestant queen. 

Elizabeth was at this time twenty-five years of age. 
She was not remarkable for beauty ; but her manners 
were at once affable and dignified; she gained all 
hearts ; and her sound understanding, prudence, and 
moderation, secured for her popularity. 

The queen being determined to re-establish the 
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Frotesftant religion, a bill was speedilj brought into 
parliament for the abolishing of the mass, the resto- 
ring of the Liturgy of Edward VI., and the assert- 
ing of the supremacy of the monarch. When urged 
by the parliament to make choice of a husband, Eliza- 
beth replied, that in case she should never have 
children, her life, as she was convinced, ought to be 
regarded as entirely devoted to the interests of religion, 
and the happiness of her subjects ; that England was 
her husband, all Englishmen her children; that she 
desired no better vocation than the governing and 
rearing of such a family ; and hoped that it might be 
engraved on her tomb-stone, '^ Here lies Elizabeth, who 
lived and died a maiden queen." 

While the queen and parliament were employed in 
the restoration of Protestantism, peace with France and 
Scotland was concluded. The next heir to Elizabeth 
was Mary, the Queen of Scotland ; and, at this time, 
the wife of the Dauphin of France.* Those persons 
indeed, who were attached to the Romish religion, 
thought that this princess had, even now, a better title 
to the English crown than Elizabeth herself had ; and 
the King of France, Henry 11., advised the dauphin 
to quarter the arms of England with his own, and to 
take the title of King of England. On the last account, 
in particular, Elizabeth conceived a most violent jea- 
lousy against the Queen of Scotland ; and the affairs 
of Scotland speedily afforded her an opportunity of 
avenging the injury, and of providing for her own 
safety. 

• Margaret, sister of Henry VIII , had been the wife of 
James IV. of Scotland. Her son, James V., was father of Mary. 
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Dreadful civil wars now broke out in Scotland, in 
the course of which the disciples of John Knox, 
though sincerely attached to the Protestant cause, 
shewed themselves sadly deficient in that spirit of 
charity which should distinguish all who profess the 
Christian religion. 

The Scottish Romanists were supported by France. 
Elizabeth immediately took vigorous and effectual 
measures to break this alliance between France and 
Scotland ; and by her aid, the Protestant party became 
entire masters of the kingdom ; and established the 
Presbyterian form of worship and discipline. 

In a short time, Mary's husband, who, upon the 
death of his father, Henry II., had become King of 
France, by the title of Francis the Second, died 
suddenly; and his widow, though with sincere and 
bitter regret, was induced to leave her beloved France 
— ^the country in which she had been educated from 
her infancy — and to return to her native land. 
She had now reached her nineteenth year ; and 
being in the full bloom of her exquisite beauty, 
surrounded by a factious and turbulent nobility, 
and by stem ecclesiastics, who, perhaps, judged her 
too harshly, she yet further distinguished herself 
by the affability of her demeanour, the grace of her 
manners, and the elegance of her genius. She was 
received in Scotland with demonstrations of joy and 
affection far beyond her expectations. She had, how- 
ever, a very unquiet reign, her Protestant subjects 
being naturally dissatisfied with her government; to 
say nothing of other causes of discontent which she 
gave to her people generally. She never ceased to 
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remember with regret the country which she had 
quitted ; and she soon found that her interest lay in 
maintaining a good correspondence with Elizabeth. 
In this she judged rightly ; but she further very im- 
prudently urged a request to the English queen to the 
effect that she should be declared successor to the 
crown ; which request Elizabeth rejected. This claim 
being relinquished, or, at least, laid aside for the pre- 
sent, the queens appeared to be cordial friends ; and 
letters filled with the most amicable expressions passed 
between them. 

Elizabeth continued to govern her own kingdom 
with great wisdom and equity. She so much increased 
the English shipping, and so promoted trade, that she 
was justly styled the "Restorer of. Naval Glory, and 
Queen of the Northern Seas." 

Queen Elizabeth, as it may well be supposed, received 
many proposals of marriage, both from foreign princes 
and from the most distinguished of the nobles of 
England ; such proposals, however, she rejected ; and 
publicly declared her preference of a single life. 



CHAPTER XL. 

Reign of Elizabeth {continued,) 

The great rival powers of Europe at this time were 
Spain and England. Philip 11. King of Spain, placed 
himself at the head of the Roman Catholic interest, and 
thus converted the adherents of the Romish faith into 
zealous partisans of Spanish greatness : Elizabeth, on 
the contrary, was the bulwark and suppoii^ of the 
o 
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numerous but still persecuted Protestants of Europe ; 
and it was not long before war broke out between these 
rival sovereigns. Some years afterwards, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, fell into the hands of her enemies, who con- 
fined her in the castle of Lochleven, and treated her in 
the most rigorous manner, compelling her to resign the 
crown in favour of her son by her second husband, 
Henry Stuart, Lord Damley. The young prince was 
accordingly proclaimed king, by the title of James VI. 
Elizabeth, whose whole conduct towards Mary was 
full of duplicity, disclaimed these proceedings ; and on 
receiving intelligence that the Queen of Scotland had 
escaped from confinement, she promised to protect her ; 
but her jealousy prevailed over every other principle ; 
and having induced the unhappy Mary to take refuge 
in England, she forcibly detained her there under pre- 
tence of guarding her from her enemies ; nor would she 
admit the royal fugitive into her presence, though 
Mary entreated her to permit her to vindicate herself 
in person from the imputations of her enemies. Vari- 
ous persons w«re employed to confer with Mary re- 
specting her vindication, but they only furnished 
Elizabeth with pretexts for more strictly confining her 
royal relative, and finally reducing her to a state of 
absolute captivity at Fotheringay Castle, in Northamp- 
tonshire. At last, Mary was brought to trial on the 
charge of having entered into a conspiracy against the 
life of the Queen of England, and was condemned to 
death. Elizabeth exhibited much reluctance to permit 
the execution of this sentence ; but at length she signed 
the fatal warrant, and the unfortunate Queen of Scot- 
land was conmianded to prepare for death. Mary was 
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nowise dismayed by this awful command. She denied, 
indeed, the right of Elizabeth to condemn to death one 
who was not subject to the laws and jurisdiction of 
England ; but she received her sentence with a cheer- 
ful countenance, and professed to welcome the approach 
of death as the end of all her miseries 

She bade adieu with much tenderness to some among 
her nobles who had been faithful to her cause, and also 
to her domestic attendants ; requesting on behalf of the 
latter that they might be sent safely back to their own 
country, and that some of them might be permitted to 
attend her at her death. This last request having been 
most reluctantly granted, Queen Mary made choice of 
four men and two maid-servants as her attendants on 
the scaffold. Being a papist, she did not desire the 
ministry of any protestant clergyman. The Dean of 
Peterborough, if not with all the tenderness which the 
circumstances of the unhappy queen demanded, at least 
with faithfulness, exhorted her, as she was now standing 
on the brink of eternity, to exert a true and lively faith 
in Jesus Christ ; declaring to her, that the Scriptures 
were the only rule of doctrine, the merits of Christ the 
only means of salvation. The queen, then, with the 
aid of her women, disrobed herself, and laid her head 
on the block, without any sign of trepidation. The 
fatal axe fell ; and so perished, in the ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
forty' fifth year of her age, and the scotund, beheaded. 
nineteenth of her captivity, Mary, ^.d. i587. 
Queen of Scotland, a princess, guilty, it is to be feared, 
of very grave crimes, but commanding our pity by 
her many misfortunes, her long imprisonment, and by 
the tragical death to which she was condemned by a 
near relative, to whom she had looked for protection. 
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Elizabeth, when informed of Mary's execution, af- 
fected the utmost surprise and indignation, and ex- 
pressed great anger against her ministers and coun- 
sellors, for putting to death, as she said, her dear sister 
and kinswoman, contrary to her purpose. Yet, as she 
had signed the death-warrant, these expressions of grief 
and anger can scarcely be considered as genuine. 

King James of Scotland, who was sincerelj and 
cordially attached to his mother, highly resented the 
treatment which she had received at the hands of 
Elizabeth, and even prepared to make war upon Eng- 
land. Various considerations, however, induced him 
to adopt a more pacific course of conduct ; and he fell 
gradually into a good correspondence with the court of 
England. 



CHAPTER XLL 
Reign of Elizabeth (continued,) 

DuBiNO the process of these transactions at home, 
hostilities continued to be carried on between Spain 
and England. Sir Francis Drake, in the year 1587, 
destroyed a Spanish fleet at Cadiz, and gained other 
important advantages ; and Thomas Cavendish, a 
gentleman of Devonshire, who was resolved to repair 
his wasted fortune at the expense of the Spaniards, 
fitted out some ships at his own cost, committed great 
depredations on the Spanish settlements in the South 
sea, and returned in triumph to London, having his sails 
composed of damask and cloth of gold. In the mean 
time, however, accounts were received to the effect 
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I that Philip was making vast preparations for the inva- 
! sioQ of England, and for the entire conquest of the 
kingdom. 

With this purpose a prodigious fleet was equipped, 
and able officers were appointed. The most renowned 
of the nobility of Spain and Italy were ambitious of 
engaging in this enterprise, and the Spaniards arro- 
gantly called their navy the Invincible Armada, 

Queen Elizabeth made the best preparations in lier 
power for resistance. The royal navy of England 
consisted at that time but of twenty-eight sail, but the 
merchants and gentry furnished additional vessels, and 
the seacoast was well lined with land forces. Still, 
however, in respect of numbers, the English fleet, 
which was commanded by Lord Howard, of Effingham, 
was much inferior to that of the enemy. 

The queen, however, undismayed by present dangers, 
issued her orders with tranquillity, and animated her 
people to a steady resistance. She also engaged James, 
the young King of Scotland, to unite with her in 
opposing the Spanish tyrant. 

The more to excite the martial spirit of the nation, 
Elizabeth appeared on horseback in the camp at Til- 
bury, and riding through the lines with a cheerful 
countenance, exhorted the soldiers to remember their 
duty to their country and their religion ; and declared 
her intention, though a woman, to lead her troops 
herself against the enemy, and rather perish in battle 
than survive the ruin and slavery of her people. 

Just as the Spanish Armada was ready to set sail, 
the Marquis of Santa Croce, the admiral, was seized 
with a fever, and died. The vice-admiral, by a remark- 
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able concurrence of circumstances, met with a like fate. 
At length, however, the fleet set sail from Lisbon ; but 
the next day a violent tempest scattered the ships, 
sank some of the smallest, and damaged many others. 
As soon as the fleet, consisting of one hundred and 
thirty vessels, was re-fitted, it proceeded towards 
England, and arrived in the English Channel on the 
19th of July, 1548. Lord Howard, of Effingham, the 
admiral, who« no longer expecting an invasion during 
that season, had laid up his ships and discharged most 
of his seamen, had just time to get out of harbour at 
Plymouth, when he saw the Armada advancing in full 
sail towards him, disposed in the form of a crescent, 
and covering a space of seven miles, 
nisb Armada in the reckoning from oue extremity to the 
EngUsh Channel, 19 ^ther. He was soon reinforced by all the 

July. A. D. 1568. , .,. , , , ^ ., , 

nobility and gentry, who had provided 
themselves with vessels, and, after many skirmishes, 
the Spaniards were defeated, and fled with the greatest 
disorder and precipitation. A violent tempest over- 
took them, and so many of their ships were wrecked, 
that not half the Armada returned to Spain. 

After this signal defeat the Spaniards sustained great 
losses by the attacks which the English made every 
year on their navy and their territories. Among the 
able commanders who conducted these hostilities against 
the Spaniards was the Earl of Essex, the general of 
the land forces. Essex was the queen's particular 
favourite, but his high spirit led him sometimes to 
forget the respect due to his sovereign. He proved, 
moreover, exceedingly unsuccessful in his conduct of 
the affairs of Ireland, whither he had been s€nt as 
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lord lieutenant, and which was nearly lost bj his 
mismanagement. 

His enemies, the chief of whom were the Earl of 
Nottingham, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Robert Cecil, 
and Lord Cobham, threw no obstacles in the way of 
his advancement ; but with dishonourable artifice they 
employed spies to watch both his actions and his 
expressions. Essex was indiscreet as well as unfor* 
tunate. His rivals took ingenious advantage of this 
circumstance; and their unfavourable reports to the 
queen, together with his own precipitate conduct, led 
to his ultimate disgrace. On his return from Ireland 
he was twice examined by the privy council ; and at 
length being, with Lord Southampton, whom, in oppo- 
sition to the queen's pleasure, he had appointed, while 
in Ireland, his master of the horse, brought to trial on 
a charge of conspiracy against Elizabeth, sentence of 
death was passed on them both. 

The queen was strongly inclined to pardon Essex, 
and re-caUed the warrant for his execution, which, 
however, she was afterwards prevailed upon once more 
to sign ; and being led to believe that the unfortunate 
young nobleman had made no application for mercy, 
she gratified his enemies by suffering the warrant to 
take effect, and he was privately beheaded in the Tower. 

Lord Essex, brave, generous, and sincere, but 
haughty, violent, and imprudent, was no more than 
thirty-four years of age when he was Execution of ix)rd 
brought to this untimely end. Some ^"«- a.d.iboi. 
of his associates were tried and executed. Lord 
Southampton's life was spared, but he ren^ained a 
prisoner during the remainder of Elizabeth's reign. 
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It ought to be mentioned, to the disgrace of Sir 
Francis Bacon, that though not obliged by his office to 
assist at Essex's trial, he did not scruple, in order to 
obtain the queen's favour, to be active in depriving of 
life a man who had been his friend and patron, and 
whose generosity he had often experienced. About 
two years after the execution of this nobleman, the 
Countess of Nottingham, whose husband had been the 
bitter enemy of Essex, being on her death-bed, sent 
for Queen Elizabeth, to whom she confessed that she 
had been employed by the unfortunate Essex, after 
his condemnation, to deliver to her Majesty a ring, 
which the queen had given to him as a pledge of her 
affection ; with a promise that let his disgrace at any 
time be what it might, she would give him a patient 
hearing, and receive his apology, if he sent this token 
to remind her of her promise. 

The queen, astonished at this instance of perfidy, 
burst into a furious passion ; she shook the dying 
countess on her bed, crying out, " God may forgive 
you, but I never can.** She then rushed from the 
chamber ; and from that hour, resigning herself to the 
deepest melancholy, she rejected all consolation, and 
refused food. Throwing herself on the ground, and 
declaring that life was a burden to her, she vented her 
grief in perpetual groans and tears. Ten days and 
nights she lay in this condition upon a carpet, leaning 
upon cushions, with which her maids supplied her. She 
would neither permit herself to be laid in bed, nor make 
trial of any of the remedies which her physicians pre- 
scribed. When her end was visibly approaching, Eliza- 
beth named her nearest kinsman, the King of Scots, as 
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her saccessor. Being then advised by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon God, she replied 
that she did so, and soon afterwards expired. She died 
on the 24th of March, 1603, in the seven- Death of Queeo 
tieth year of her age, and forty-fifth of Elizabeth. a,d. i603 
her reign. 

Queen Elizabeth had, beyond all question, great 
qualities for government. Her wise and prudent admi • 
nistration — her noble defence of her kingdom against 
Spanish aggression — and, above all, her steady support 
of the Protestant religion — will cause her name to be 
for ever held in honour ; but she was the slave of 
passions, which led her into actions that have left an 
indelible stain upon her memory. 

This queen wrote several books, and translated 
others. She was familiarly acquainted with the Greek 
and Latin languages. 

In the third year of her reign, Elizabeth, who, 
though a queen, had till that time worn none but 
cloth ho^y was furnished by her silk-woman with a 
pair of silk knitted stockings, which she said were 
marvellous delicate wear. It may be worth while to 
observe, that extended commerce and improved ma- 
chinery have, in our own times, brought within the 
reach of the middle classes of society conveniences 
and elegances, which, three hundred years ago, were 
scarcely attainable even by the greatest sovereign in 
the world. 

About the year 1571, pocket-watches were first 
introduced into England from Germany. 

About 1580, the use of coaches was introduced into 
this country by the Earl of ArandeL Before that 
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time the queen, on public occasions, rode on horse- 
back behind her chamberlain. 

Post-houses are supposed to have been first • es- 
tablished in England during this reign. 

In the fifth year of Elizabeth the first law for the 
relief of the poor was enacted. 

In her reign Sir Thomas Gresham, an eminent 
merchant^ built the Exchange, for the reception of 
merchants. Queen Elizabeth, visited it, and called it 
the Royal Exchange. 

Queen Elizabeth first used the name of Gbeat 
Britain as a collective appellation for the kingdoms 
of England and Scotland. 

Here ends the Line of Tudor, 



TABLE XXXII. 

Successor to Queen Elizabeth. 

James VL of Scotland, and L of England, son of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. 
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TABLE XXXni. 
Line op Stuart. 

1. James L began to reign A. D. . . 1603 

2. Charles L, son of James L . . 1625 

The Commonwealth , . . 1648 

3. Charles XL, son of Charles I. (restored) 1660 

4. James II., brother of Charles IL . . 1685 

5. Mart II., daughter of James II., with 

her husband, William IIL . .1689 

6. Anne, sister to Mary II. . . . 1702 
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JAMES I. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

Reign of James /.—J 603— 1625. 

Accession of James I- This princc, as has been already 
I. A. D. 1603. said, was great-grandson of Margaret, 
eldest daughter of Henry VII. His title to the crown 
of England was admitted without opposition ; and thus 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland became perma- 
nently united under the same monarch. 

Queen Elizabeth had left the nation in such flourish- 
ing circumstances, that, her successor came to the 
throne with great advantages. His new subjects, how- 
ever, could not but draw unpleasant comparisons 
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between the dignified and affable manners of the 
departed queen and the reserved demeanour of their 
present monarch. King James, however, soon shewed 
that he was not destitute of affection or gratitude : he 
was lavish of favours and titles, and left all the chief 
offices of state in the hands of his English ministers. 

The love of peace was James the First's ruling 
passion ; and it was happy for him that the character 
of the times rendered the maintenance of peace, in the 
highest degree advantageous to his people. 

Amidst the great public tranquilHtj with which this 
nation was blessed, discovery was made of a conspiracy, 
the object of which was to subvert the government, 
and to place upon the throne of England Arabella 
Stuart, a near relation of the king, and, like him, 
descended from Henry YII. 

Several persons were accused of being concerned in 
this plot ; among whom were Sir Walter Raleigh, Lord 
Cobham, Lord Grey, Sir Griffin Markham, with his 
brother, Mr. Brooke, and two Romish priests, named 
Watson and Clarke. Brooke, and the two priests, 
were executed. Raleigh was reprieved, but remained 
in confinement many years afterwards ; and others 
were pardoned after they had laid their heads upon 
the block. 

With respect to the Lady Arabella herself. King 
James, convinced of her innocence, had the generosity, 
or the justice, to continue to permit her to retain at 
court the rank which she had formerly held, and which 
was due to her high birth. 

The meeting of parliament was long delayed on 
account of the plague, which had broken out in London, 
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and raged there with great fary. When it met, the mem- 
bers endeavoured to secure their privileges by diminish- 
ing certain of the prerogatives of the crown ; particularly 
those which were claimed by the king with reference 
to the election of members of parliament, and which 
he desired to exercise without the control of Lords or 
Commons. 

In another matter of great importance, this" parlia- 
ment shewed equal independence, but much less 
judgment 

James earnestly urged the union of the two king- 
doms over which he reigned; but the Commoms 
resolutely opposed it: and this gave great offence to 
the king. 

Peace with Spain ^^ ^^^ 7^ ^^^^^ P^aCC with Spain 

finaUy concluded, was finally coucluded. In the/ollowing 
A. D. 1604. jeaxj the atrocious conspiracy called 
the Gunpowder Plot was discovered, and was happily 
prevented from being carried into execution. This 
plot was contrived by one Catesby, a popish gentleman, 
of good parts, and of an ancient family ; its object 
being to destroy, at one blow, the king, the royal 
family, and the Lords and Commons of England. 

Catesby coinmunicated this horrid plot to Percy, a 
descendant of the illustrious house of Northumberland ; 
and they agreed to take a few other persons into their 
confidence ; among the rest, one Thomas Winter, 
whom they sent over to Flanders in quest of Guido 
Vau;x, or, as he is commonly called, Guy Fawkes, an 
officer in the Spanish service, of whose courage and 
bigoted adherence to the Romish faith they were well 
assured. 
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Tesmond, a Jesuit, and Garnet, the superior of that 
order in England, encouraged the conspirators ; and 
laboured to remove some scruples of conscience which 
thej felt on reflecting, that by the execution of their 
design, some popish nobles and others, who would be 
present at the opening of parliament, must of necessity 
perish. 

When the whole plot was concerted, Percy hired a 
Tault, which had been a magazine for coals, under the 
House of Lords. Into this place, thirty-six barrels 
of gunpowder were conveyed ; and the whole being 
covered over with faggots and billets, the doors of the 
cellar were then boldly thrown open, and any body 
admitted as if it contained nothing dangerous. 

The king, the queen, and Prince Henry, the eldest 
son of James I., and born at Stirling Castle, 1594, 
before his father's accession to the throne of England, 
were all expected to be present at the opening of par- 
liament. Charles, Duke of York, on account of his 
tender age, would be absent ; but him the conspirators 
intended to seize, and to assassinate. The Princess 
Elizabeth, also a child, was then to be proclaimed 
queen. 

This dreadful secret, though communicated, to above 
twenty persons, had been kept upwards of a year and 
a half. Ten days before the meeting of parliament, 
Lord Monteagle, a Roman Catholic, son to Lord Mor- 
ley, received a letter, which warned him to absent 
himself from parliament. Monteagle knew not what 
to make of this letter, so he carried it to Lord Salis- 
bury, at that time Secretary of State. Lord Salisbury 
laid it before the king, who was sufficiently acute to 
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coDJecture that it implied sometbiDg dangerous and 
important ; and certain expressions which it con- 
tained, leading him to think that it pointed at some 
contrivance by gunpowder, it was deemed advisable to 
search the vaults beneath the houses of parliament. 
This duty devolved upon the Earl of Suffolk, the Lord 
Chamberlain, who purposely delayed the search till the 
day before the meeting of parliament. In the vault 
under the House of Lords he observed some large piles 
of wood and faggots ; and he also saw Guy Fawkes, 
who stood in a dark corner, and represented himself to 
be Percy's servant. These circumstances being con- 
sidered, it was resolved that a thorough search should 
be made ; and accordingly about midnight, Sir Thomas 
Knevet, a justice of the peace, being sent with proper 
attendants, Fawkes was seized at the door of the vault 
just as he had finished his operations. On further 
examination the gunpowder was discovered concealed 
Discovery of the uudcr the pilcs of faggots. The matches, 
Gunpowder Plot, and everything proper for setting fire 
A. D. 1605. ^^ ^jj^ train, were found in Fawkes's 
pocket ; the hardy villain expressing his regret that 
his design of firing the powder had been disappointed. 
Shortly afterwards, however, the rack being just shewn 
to him, hi^ obstinate resolution gave way, and*he made 
a full discovery of the other conspirators. Catesby, 
Percy, and the other criminals, hearing that Fawkes 
was arrested, took refuge in a house in Warwickshire, 
intending there to defend themselves to the last. But 
here a dreadful retribution awaited them. A spark 
fell among their gunpowder, and a terrible destruction 
was thus made among them. The people then rushed 
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in upon them, and killed Catesbj and Fercj on the 
spot; others, among whom was Garnet, the Jesuit, 
were taken and executed ; and some of the Roman 
Catholic noblemen were fined or imprisoned. 

During the four succeeding years great disagree- 
x&ents arose between the king and his parliament on 
the subject of supplies. James, perhaps, was some- 
what inconsiderate in his demands ; but the Commons 
were certainly less liberal than, under the circum- 
stances, might have been expected. 

Henry, Prince of Wales, died in the year 1 612, in 
the eighteenth year of his age. The English sincerely 
regretted the loss of this accomplished prince, who, as 
they believed, would in after life have promoted the 
glory of the nation ; and they lamented his death the 
more on account of the disgust they had taken to th(j[ 
king, whom they considered as an arbitrary monarch, 
and a conceited pedant^ and whom they also disliked 
for his excessive profusion to his favourites. The 
earliest and greatest of these was Bobert Carr, a Scot- 
tish youth, whose education he took pleasure in super- 
intending ; and whom he raised, first to the rank of 
Viscount Eochester, and afterwards to that of Earl of 
Somerset. 

Another and the next of King James' favourites was 
Greorge Villiers, whom he employed as his cup-bearer ; 
and whom, in the course of a few years, he created 
Viscount Villiers, Earl, Marquis, and Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and Knight of the Garter ; bestowing the highest 
offices upon him, and suffering him to influence or con- 
trol him in everything. 

Some time after the death of Prince Henry, the king 
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married his daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, to Frede- 
rick, the Elector-Palatine. This marriage, though 
celebrated with much festivity, proved an unhappy 
event both to King James and to his son-in-law, being 
fraught with ill consequences to both. 

Sir Walter Ba- Sir Walter Raleigh had now been im- 
ieiffh»« expedition to prisoned thirteen years, and the nation 

GaiDeainquestof a * »,■•« ii 

yoid mine. A. D. With whom he had formerly been ex- 
1812- oeedingly unpopular, began to regret 

that a man of his genius and enterprising spirit should 
thus languish in confinement. Taking advantage of 
this favourable disposition towards him, Raleigh pre- 
vailed on the king to send him out with a fieet in search 
of a gold mine which he pretended to have discovered 
in Guinea, and the wealth of which would, as he repre- 
sented, suffice to enrich not only the adventurers imme- 
diately concerned in its discovery, but the nation 
generally. 

The enterprise, however, failed ; for Raleigh had in 
truth deceived the king in his statements respecting it. 
Yet the execution of Sir Walter Raleigh on his return 
from this expedition, more especially as he was executed 
under the sentence which had been passed upon him so 
many years before, gave great dissatisfaction to the 
nation, who had naturally supposed that his former 
offences were pardoned. 

James I. had formed a plan of securing the friendship 
of Spain by marrying his son, Charles, Prince of Wales, 
to the Infanta, daughter of the Spanish monarch; in 
furtherance of which some very romantic steps had 
been taken. The Duke of Buckingham, however, who 
since the fall of the former favourite, Somerset, had 
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governed both the court aad the natioB, contrived to 
break off the match, and by so doing he brought on a 
war with Spain ; an event which greatly embarrassed 
James, who was utterly averse to war, and also much 
involved in debt. 

Shortly afterwards a treaty of marriage was set on 
foot between the Prince, and the Princess Henrietta, 
daughter of the king of France ; but before it could be 
concluded, James I. was seized with a tertian ague, 
which put an end to his life. He died Death of James i. 
on the 27th of March, 1625, in the fifty- ^' ^' ^^' 
ninth year of his age ; having reigned over Scotland 
from his infancy, and over England twenty-two years. 

Awkward in his person, and ungainly in his manners, 
this monarch was but ill qualified to command respect ; 
partial and undiscerning in his affections, he was little 
Hkely to aequire, and ought not to have expected, 
general esteem or love. 

Of a feeble temper, rather than of a frail judgment, 
he was exposed to ridicule by his vanity, but exempt 
from hatred by his freedom from pride or arrogance. 
Upon the whole, it may be said of him, that with many 
virtues and considerable capacity, he was more adapted 
to the conduct of private life, than to the government 
of kingdoms ; it would probably be difficult to find a 
reign less illustrious. James L was the author of 
several books. 

In the reign of James 1. the famous Lord Chancellor 
Bacon rose to celebrity, and was disgraced and impri- 
soned for taking bribes from the suitors in his court 
During this reign above thirty thousand persons are 
computed to have died in London of the plague within 
the space of one year. 
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A great comet appeared about the time of the 
death of Anne of Denmark, the queen of James I. 
The establishment of the English colonies in America 
renders this reign especially memorable. 

The first sedan-chair was seen in England daring 
this reign. It was used by the Duke of Buckingham, 
to the great indignation of the people, who exclaimed 
that he employed his fellow-creatures to do the seryice 
of brutes. 

The gentry of England at this time resided chiefly at 
their country-seats, to the great comfort and improve* 
ment of their dependants, and yery much to their own 
advantage. The king would often say to them, '* Gen* 
tlemen, in London you are like ships in the sea, which 
shew like nothing ; but in your country villages, you 
are like ships in a river, which look like great things." 

London in the reign of James L was almost entirely 
built of wood, and was a very unsightly city. The 
Earl of Arundel first introduced the practice of erecting 
brick buildings. 

Greenland is supposed to have been discovered about 
this period. The whale fishery during this reign was 
carried on with success. 

The trade between England and the East Indies was 
folly established during this reign. Copper halfpence 
and farthings now began to be used, instead of leaden 
tokens. 

One most important benefit which James I. conferred 
upon England remains to be mentioned. He employed 
the most learned men of his time to translate the Old 
Testament from the Hebrew, and the New Testament 
from the Greek ; and the unrivalled trandation then 
made, is that which is now in use among us. 
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Tablb XXXIV. 

Family of James L 

Wipe. 
Anne op Denmark, who died 1618. 

Sons. 

1. Henet, Prince of Wales; who died before his 
father. 

2. Charles, Duke of York, afterwards Prince of 
Wales, and the successor to the throne. 

Daughter. 

Elizabeth, married to Frederick, Elector-Palatine, 
afterwards King of Bohemia. She was mother to the 
Princess Sophia, and grandmother to George L 
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CHABLES I. 



CHAPTER XLni. 
Reign of Charles /.— 1625— 1649. 

Accession of Charles II* ThE HoUSe of CommODS, duilDg 

I. A. p. 1625. ^jjg reign of James I., had conceived 
a design of new-modelling the government, by reducing 
the royal prerogative within more narrow limits; so 
that the king should have less power than formerly, 
and the House of Commons, which represented the 
people, more privileges than they had formerly enjoyed. 
There were among the Commons very able men, who 
endeavoured to bring about this alteration. 

The young king, unsuspicious of this design, was 
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\ io assemble the parliament ; and, being of a 
noble and trusting nature, began his reign with full 
confidence that the Commons would grant him the 
supplies of which he stood in need. 
* The new parliament, however, disappointed his 
hopes, by voting him a very scanty supply. 

This treatment the king highly resented; and, in 
order to carry on his operations against both Spain 
and Austria, and to discharge obligations contracted 
by his father, he exerted his royal prerogative, as former 
kings had done in times of necessity, by demanding 
loans from his subjects. This proceeding was repre- 
sented as highly unjust; the discontent which it occa- 
sioned was increased by the failure of an expedition 
against Cadiz, the conduct of which had been entrusted 
to the Duke of Buckingham. This nobleman had 
gained an almost unlimited influence over the king ; 
and was by him supposed to be equally a favourite 
with the parliament. Many members of parliament, 
however, bore the duke great ill-will, and resolved to 
check his power. 

The next parliament that met was deaf, as had been 
its predecessor, to the king's earnest remonstrances, 
and voted him a sum far short of that which he 
required. On this, Charles demanded, from the mari- 
time towns of England, that each one of them, with 
the assistance of the adjacent counties, should equip a 
certain number of vessels. The city of London was 
rated at twenty ships. This was the beginning of the 
tax now called Ship-Monei/, which afterwards gave 
great discontent to the nation. 

The temper of the English at this period was diame- 
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trically opposed to superstitious observances ; yet this 
was the time which Laud, afterwards Archbishop of 
Canterbury, chose for introducing into the services of 
the English Church new. and semi-popish ceremonies. 

The puritanical party had become strong in the 
kingdom ; and many of the leading members of the 
House of Commons had secretly embraced the tenets 
of that rigid sect. These persons, of course, gave their 
most strenuous opposition to the Romish doctrines; 
and, moreover, entertained some suspicion of the king's 
inclination to favour those doctrines, and the party by 
which they were professed, Charles having married a 
Roman Catholic princess. The king, on his side, main- 
tained his prerogative, and imprisoned several members 
of parliament for sedition. In the midst of these dis- 
putes, the Duke of Buckingham was assassinated at 
Portsmouth, as he was conversing with some French 
gentlemen. The assault was so sudden, that Bucking- 
ham had only time to say '^ The villain has stabbed me;" 
then drawing out the knife from his breast, he expired. 
The assassin proved to be one Felton. 

Soon afterwards, an irreconcilable breach was made 
between the king and the commons. The commons 
insisted on various demands, with which the king was 
unwilling to comply ; and, in particular, they claimed 
the right of regulating a certain tax, known by the 
name of tonnage and poundage. 

At length, Charles, incensed by their opposition to 
his wishes, dissolved the parliament ; and resolved to 
call no new one, till he should see in the nation symp- 
toms of a more compliant disposition. 

After the death of Buckingham, Charles's queen, 
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Henrietta Maria, to whom he was most affectionately 
attached, became his chief friend. 

B7 her magnanimity and faithful affection, she well 
deserved the king's high regard ; bat being of a temper 
somewhat passionate, she sometimes precipitated him 
into imprudent courses. That she was a Romanist 
was also a circumstance deeply to be regretted, both on 
its own account, and because it engaged her to procure 
for the Roman Catholics some privileges which were 
highly distasteful to the nation. 

The king's chief minister was now Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, afterwards created Earl of Strafford. 
Strafford had formerly belonged to the popular party ; 
but his fidelity to the king was unshaken. Laud, at 
this time Bishop of London, had great influence over 
the king He was a man of great severity of manners, 
and exceedingly zealous in his endeavours to exalt the 
priestly and prelatical character. He was the inve- 
terate enemy of the Puritans ; among whom PryHne, 
a barrister of Lincoln's Inn, was eminently dis- 
tinguished. 

While there was no parliament the king continued 
to demand ship-money^ which was regarded as a great 
grievance. John Hampden, a gentleman of fortune, in 
Buckinghamshire, refused to pay this tax; and in 
order to bring its legality to trial, determined to stand 
a legal prosecution. The case was argued during 
twelve days, and sentence was given in favour of the 
crown ; but though Hampden lost his case, he gained 
the applause of the people, who were roused to a sense 
of the danger to which their rights were exposed. 

The Puritans continued to increase in numbers, 
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them ; and, finding themselves restrained in England, 
many of them shipped themselves for America. Others 
conceived the same design ; but were prevented from 
carrying it into effect, their enemies prevailing on the 
king to issue a proclamation debarring them from so 
doing. Eight ships, lying in the Thames, and ready 
to sail, were detained by order of counsel ; and in 
these were embarked Sir Arthur Hagley, John Pyni, 
John Hampden, and Oliver Cromwell; all of whom 
had resolved for ever to abandon their native country. 

Numbers of persons were tried in a most arbitrary 
manner, and sentenced to severe punishments, in a 
court called the Star Chamber. Great severities, also, 
were exercised by Laud ; and many complaints were 
made of infringements on the rights and privileges of 
the people. 

Great discontents now arose in Scotland. The 
Scottish people, alarmed by the innovations introduced 
by Laud into the services of the Church of England, 
and very sincerely dreading any approach to popery, 
would not suffer the English Liturgy to be read, and 
the king lost his authority by endeavouring to enforce 
the use by them of that Liturgy. 

All Scotland was in arms ; and a new order of things 
was established under the title of the Four Tables, of 
which so-called Tables, one consisted of nobility, 
another of gentry, the third of ministers, and the 
fourth of burgesses. The first act of these Tables was 
the production of the celebrated Covenant, by which 
those who signed it engaged to renounce popery, and 
to resist all innovations in the matter of religion ; and 
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to defend each other against any opposition whatever. 
All kinds of people flocked to sign this Covenant, which 
was regarded by the whole nation as a salutary and 
pious agreement. 

In vain did the king endeavour to restrain these 
proceedings. He was obliged to have recourse to larms, 
and was consequently once more reduced to the neces- 
sity of calling a parliament, after an interval of eleven 
years. 

Instead, however, of being moved by the king's 
necessities to assist him against his Scottish subjects, 
the Commons seized the opportunity thus afforded to 
them, to accomplish their original purpose of lessening 
his prerogative. The king expressed a willingness to 
enter into an accommodation for the good of the nation ; 
but the Commons still withheld the requisite supplies : 
and not knowing, in his great difficulties, what mea- 
sures to pursue, Charles hastily dissolved the parlia- 
ment, a measure which produced great discontent in 
the kingdom, and of which he had afterwards abundant 
reason to repent. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

Reign of Charles I, (continued,) 

Within a short time the king thought j^^^^„^ ,, ,^, 
it expedient to call another parliament. Long Pariiamenv. 
This assembly, which has been called a.d.1640. 
the Long Parliament, struck a decisive blow very early 
in their session, by impeaching, first, the Earl of 
Strafford, whom they considered as prime minister, 
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and afterwards, Archbishop Laud ; both of whom were 
committed to the Tower. 

The Commons, to whom the sovereign power was 
now, in a manner, transferred, prepared a heavy charge 
against the Earl of Strafford, who was consequently 
tried in Westminster Hall, before both houses of 
parliament, on a charge of high treason. The earl, in 
his defence, shewed the utmost magnanimity ; but his 
enemies were determined upon his death, and the 
populace were excited to be clamorous against him. 

The king beiug urged to consent to his death, and 
knowing him to be innocent of all participation in the 
violent measures which had roused the popular dis- 
content, found liimself in so dif&cult a situation, that 
he knew not what course to take. Strafford, hearing 
of Charles's irresolution, addressed to him a letter, in 
which he entreated that, for the sake of the public 
peace, his life, innocent though he was, might be 
forfeited. After the most violent anxiety and doubt, 
the king yielded, signed the death warrant, and Lord 
Strafford was soon afterwards most cruelly beheaded 
on Tower-hill. 

The parliament now proceeded to annihilate the 
principal articles of the king's prerogative, and to make 
some important reformations in the state; among 
which reformations may be reckoned the abolishing 
of the high commission court, and of the court of the 
Star Chamber. 

The Scottish parliament, also, took advantage of the 
king's helpless situation, and obliged him, however 
unwillingly, to agree to certain laws which it saw 
to enact. 
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A conspiracy, headed by a gentleman called Roger 
More, a Roman Catholic, was now formed in Ireland, 
with the view of asserting the independence of that 
country ; and a dreadful massacre of the English ensued. 
During this popish insurrection all kinds of barba* 
rities were practised. , No sex, age, or condition was 
spared; the English who perished by these cruelties 
being computed to have amounted to at least two 
hundred thousand. 

When the king received an account of this in- 
surrection, he communicated the intelligence of it to 
the Scottish parliament ; but that assembly paid little 
attention to the distresses of the English, or to the 
authority of their sovereign, Charles, therefore, found 
himself obliged to have recourse to the English parlia* 
ment, who, even on this miserable occasion, seized the 
opportunity of exalting their own authority, and of 
depressing their king's. Charles, finding his difficulties 
increasing every day, took some precipitate and indis- 
creet measures, which gave his enemies great advantage 
over him ; and being in the utmost danger from the 
enraged multitude, he retired to Hampton Court, 
deserted by all the world, and overwhelmed with grief 
and remorse for the fatal measures into which he had 
been hurried. 

In the hope of securing the authority which they 
had gained, the Commons assumed the power of ap- 
pointing generals, levying armies, and raising a militia ; 
and, under the pretence of the terrors of popery, they 
petitioned the king to agree to this. 

So unreasonable a request enraged the king, and he 
replied that he would not give up the command of his 
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army even for an hour. This refusal broke off all 
further negociations between the kiug and his parlia* 
ment ; and each party having now recourse to arms, a 
dreadful civil war arose, in the beginning of which 
the Royalists gained several victories. 

The Parliamentarians, or Pqritans, were called by 
the king's friends JRoundheads — ^it being then the 
fashion to wear their hair closely cropped ; they, in 
return, called the Royalists Malignants, or Cavaliers. 

The battle of Marston Moor, in which engagement 
fifty thousand British troops were led to mutual slaugh- 
ter, was the first that proved decidedly unfortunate to 
Charles L 

The BoyaUsts de- ^^ *^® battle Oliver Cromwell, who 
feated at Maraton commanded the rebel army, gained a 
decided advantage over Prince Ru- 
pert,* the commander of the Royalists. 

Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, who had long 
been a prisoner in the Tower, was now brought to 
trial, and executed. 

After his death the liturgy of the Church of England 
was abolished by parliament, and the Puritanical mode 
of worship took its place. 

To Sir Thomas Fairfax, whose commission did not 
run in the name of tiie king and the parliament, but in 
that of the parliament alone, the charge of re-modelling 
the army was nominally given ; in reality, however, 
the whole military authority devolved upon CromwelL 
By him and Fairfax new officers were appointed ; and 

♦ The Princes Maurice and Rupert, each of whom had offered 
his service to Charles I., were the sons of his sister, the Princest 
Elizabeth, the wife of Frederick, the Elector-Palatine* 
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the whole military force was entrusted to persons upon 
whom they could relj. There was a great profession 
of religion among the parliamentarian troops ; and it 
cannot be doubted that in some cases this profession 
was sincere. It is, however, to be feared that the 
stern fanaticism, which characterized the partisans of 
Cromwell, was generallj mingled with much gross 
hypocrisy. 

On the 14th of June, 1645, a decisive battle was 
fought at a village named Naseby, in ^be Boyaiists de- 
Yorkshire. The army of the parliament fcated at Na»eby. 
prevailed : and the king was obliged to ^ ^* ^^^' 
flee, leaving all his cannon and baggage behind him, 
and upwards of four thousand prisoners. After this 
battle Charles retired into Wales, in hopes of recruiting 
his forces, but met with no success. 

The king's affairs, in all quarters, now went fast to 
ruin. With the remains of a broken army, he escaped 
to Oxford, and there shut himself up during the 
winter season. In the meanwhile Fairfax and Crom- 
well pursued their victories with uninterrupted suc- 
cess, and within a short time most of the middle 
counties of England were reduced to obedience by the 
parliamentarian forces. The Prince of Wales, in 
pursuance of the king's orders, went over to France, 
and joined the queen at Paris. 

The condition of Charles I. during this winter was, 
to the last degree, disastrous and melancholy ; but his 
vigour never deserted him ; and he resolved that if he 
could not live as a king, he would at least die like a 
man of honour, so that none of his friends should have 
reason to blush for the prince whom they had so unfor- 
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tunatelj served. He made repeated attempts for a 
peaceful accommodation with his parliament, but with- 
out success ; they absolutely refused him a safe conduct 
to London, and gave orders to seize his person in case 
he should attempt to come thither. 

At last, in the hope that the Scots, if they had a 
spark of generosity in their nature, would be moved 
with compassion by seeing their native prince in such 
distress, he resolved to seek their protection ; and 
having with great difficulty escaped, in company with 
two faithful friends, from Oxford, he presented himself 
at Newark, where at that time the Scottish army was 
encamped. 

The Scottish generals received him with outward 
marks of respect ; but the distressed monarch soon 
found himself in no better position than that of a 
prisoner very strictly guarded. The Scotch leaders 
required him to issue orders to Oxford, and to all his 
other garrisons, commanding them to surrender to the 
parliament ; and well knowing that resistance was 
hopeless. King Charles complied with this request. 
Fairfax, the parliamentarian general, far from aUowing 
violence, would not even permit insolence or triumph 
over the unfortunate Eoyalists ; and, by his generous 
humanity, this cruel civil war appeared, after four 
years' continuance, to be brought to a calm conclusion. 

Other* and greater evils were, however, in store for 
the monarch and the country. 

As soon as the English parliament heard that the 
king had put himself into the power of the Scots, they 
entered into a negodation for his being delivered up to 
them ; and with this demand the Scots, to their very 
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great disgrace^ complied, on the condition that they 
should receive from the English the sum of £400,000, 
to which they laid claim on account of certain arrears 
due to theoL Soon afterwards, the army, which was 
now under the influence of Oliver Cromwell, got pos- 
session of the king's person ; and the parliament being 
for a time under the necessity of submitting to the 
army, the leaders of the latter ventured to bring the 
king to Hampton Court, where, for a while, he lived 
with an appearance of dignity and freedom, and was 
universally esteemed and beloved for the meekness and 
equanimity of his behaviour. 

After a time, some intelligence which the king 
received of intended treachery, induced him to 
take his departure from Hampton Court ; but, 
instead of betaking himself to a place of safety, he 
was unfortunately prevailed upon to chtries i. takes 
take refuge in Carisbrooke Castle, in ^^^^^ ^ t^® i«ie of 

XL XI r TD" 1.x Ty . J.J Wight. A. D. 1647. 

the Isle of Wight His enemies did 
not fail to take advantage of this false step. Cromwell, 
in particular, in concert with Jreton, employed all 
his arts to destroy him ; and at last the traitor Crom- 
well, after many apparently devout prayers, advised in 
a secret council that the king should be brought to 
trial, and punished under a judicial sentence, on the 
ground of tyranny and maladministration. 



CHAPTER XLV, 
Reign of Charles L (continued.) 
The next step which Cromwell took was to intimi- 
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date the parliament, in order to make them fall in with 
all his measures ; and he so far succeeded, as to lead 
them on from one act of violence to another, till the 
king was in realitj dethroned, and the whole consti- 
tution overthrown. 

On the king's refusing to assent to certain bills 
which were framed to ruin him, Hammond, who was 
governor of the Isle of Wight, removed, by orders 
from the army, all his servants, cut off his correspon- 
dence with his friends, and shut him up in close con- 
finement. To be speedily poisoned, or assassinated, 
Charles fully expected ; but he had no thought of 
being brought to a public trial. Amidst all these 
calamities, he found consolation in religion ; he pre- 
served his equanimity and cheerfulness, and reposed 
a firm trust and confidence in God. 

At length, a commission, of five peers and six com- 
moners, was sent to the Isle of Wight to treat with the 
fallen king. He yielded to all their demands, except 
two ; he would neither give up his friends to punish- 
ment, nor desert his religious duty. This negociation 
was so long in hand, that the army had leisure to 
execute their violent and sanguinary purposes ; by 
multiplied successes, they subdued all their enemies. 
Things were fast tending towards a military despotism, 
and none remained to oppose the violent measures of 
the army but the helpless king and the Parliament. 
By Cromwell's suggestion, the soldiery sent to tlie 
Parliament, demanding the punishment of the king 
on account of the blood spilt during the war, and 
requiring the dissolution of the present House of Com- 
mons. At the same time, the army sent Colonel Eure 
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to seize the king's person, and convey him to Hurst 
Castle, a solitary and doleful fortress, standing on a 
point of a projecting rock, and, at high tide, almost cut 
off from the Hampshire coast. The Parliament issued 
orders that the army should advance no nearer to 
London ; but the genei'als, in defiance of this order, 
marched to the capital, and placed guards in such a 
manner as to surround the Houses of Parliament. 

Three days afterwards, Colonel Pride, formerly a 
dragoon, environed the House of Commons with two 
regiments, and, directed by Lord Grey, of Groby, 
suffered no members to enter, except about fifty or 
sixty, who agreed in principles with Cromwell and his 
party. This small number immediately proceeded to 
business, and committed to prison several principal 
members. These sudden and violent resolutions held 
the whole nation in terror and astonishment, and 
greatly affected the trade and commerce of the 
country. 

The next step was a motion, in the House of Com- 
mons, to appoint a high court of justice to try King 
Charles for treason. The peers, however, on this vote 
being sent up to their house, unanimously rejected it. 
On which the Commons resolved to depend on their 
own authority in this wicked measure ; and Colonel 
Harrison, the son of a butcher, and one of the most 
furious enthusiasts in the army, was sent to conduct 
the king to London. All the outward symbols of 
sovereignty were now withdrawn from him, and his 
attendants were encouraged to treat him with rudeness 
and disrespect : but the king bore this, as he had done 
his other calamities, with Christian patience. 
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Soon after his arrival in London, Charles was sum- 
moned to his trial before what was called the High 
Court of Justice. Cromwell, Ireton, Harrison, and 
other chief officers of the army, most of them men of 
low birth, were members of this self-constituted coart. 
The twelve judges of the land were also appointed mem- 
bers of it ; but on their affirming that it was contrary to 
all English law to try the king for treason, their names 
were struck out. One Bradshaw« a lawyer, was the 
president of this court, before which King Charles I. 
was impeached as a tyrant, traitor, and murderer ; and 
a public and implacable enemy to the commonwealth. 

The king, three different times, with great temper 
and dignity, declined the authority of this court, and 
refused to submit himself to its jurisdiction ; behaving 
with such true greatness of mind as does the utmost 
honour to his memory. 

As soon as the intention of trying the king was 
known in foreign parts, all men exclaimed against it, 
as an atrocious action condemned alike by reason and 
justice. The Scotch and the Dutch protested against 
it, and employed their good offices to prevent it ; the 
queen and Prince of Wales wrote pathetic letters to 
the Parliament ; the king's particular Mends, Eich- 
mond, Hertford, Southampton, and Lindsey, entreated 
the Commons to consider them as the guilty persons, 
and spare their innocent master : but aU these united 
efforts were in vain ; sentence was passed upon the 
outraged sovereign, and three days only were allowed 
him in which to prepare for execution. This interval 
he spent in great tranquillity, and occupied chiefly in 
reading and devotion. Those members of his family 
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who were ia England w^e allowed access to him : but 
these were only the Princess Elizabeth and the Duke 
of Gloucester ; the latter being little more than an 
infant Holding him on his knee, the king said, *' Now 
they will cut off thy father's head." At these words 
the «hild looked very steadfastly upon him. " Mark, 
child, what I say; they will cut off my head, and 
perhaps make thee a king ; but mark what I say : 
thou must not be a king so long as thy brothers Charles 
and James are alive. They will cut off thy brothers' 
heads when they can catch them ; and thy head too 
they will cut off at last ; therefore I charge thee do 
not be made a king by them." The duke, sighing, 
replied, " I will be torn in pieces first" So determined 
an answer from so young a child filled the king's eyes 
with tears of joy and admiration. 

The poor Princess Elizabeth, notwithstanding her 
tender years, shewed by her behaviour, that the 
calamities of her family had made a deep impression 
upon her mind. 

The street before Whitehall was the place appointed 
for the execution of the unfortunate monarch. On the 
fatal day, the king came forth attended by the pious and 
good Bishop Juxon. Observing the scaffold to be so sur- 
rounded by soldiers, that he had no chance of uiaking 
himself heard by the people, Charles addressed himself 
to the few persons who were about him, in the same 
strain of gentleness and humility which he had all 
along maintained. Though innocent, as he declared, 
so far as it respected his people, he acknowledged the 
equity of his execution in the sight of his Maker ; and 
observed that an unjust sentence, which he had for- 
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raerly suffered to tote effect, was now punished hj an 
unjust sentence upon himself; (alluding to his having 
signed the warrant for the death of the Earl of Straf- 
ford.) He forgave all his enemies, even the chief in- 
struments of his death ; but exhorted the whole nation 
to return to the way of peace, by paying obedience to 
their lawful sovereign, his son and successor. 

When he was preparing himself for the block. Bishop 
Juxon said to him, " There is, Sir, but one stage more, 
which though turbulent and troublesome, is yet a very 
brief one : consider, it will soon carry you a great way; 
it will carry you from earth to heaven ; and there you 
shall find to your great joy, the prize to which you 
hasten — a crown of glory !*'•— "I go," replied the king; 
" from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown, where 
no disturbance can have place." At one blow was his 
head severed from his body by an executioner, who 
wore a mask ; another man, in a like disguise, held up 
to the spectators the head streaming with blood, and 
cried aloud, " This is the head of a traitor!*' 

It is impossible to describe the grief, indignation, 
and astonishment, which took place throughout the 
whole nation, as soon as the report of this fatal deed 
was conveyed to them ; for the misfortunes, magnani- 
mity, patience, and piety of the king, had rendered him 
dear to his people ; and all men united in detestation of 
those wicked hypocrites who had brought such a stain 
on the nation. 

Fairfax had used his utmost interest to prevent the 
execution of the fatal sentence; and had even urged 
his own regiment, though none else should follow him, 
to rescue the king from his disloyal murderers. 
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Cromwell and Ireton, informed of this intention, 
visited him, and concealing from him the fact, that 
they had actually signed the warrant for the execution, 
contrived, with detestable hypocrisy, to keep him 
engaged in prayer for Divine direction till the fatal 
blow had been struck. 

Although, in common with all other men, he had his 
faults, Charles I. was a man of a truly excellent' 
character. His manner was not very gracious, nor 
was his judgment always sound. He deserves the 
epithet rather of a good than of a great man. He was 
beheaded on the 30th of January, 1649, Charles i. be- 
in the forty-ninth year of his age, and ^**^***- ^' ^- ^"*- 
the twenty-third of his reign. And thus closed one of 
the blackest pages in English History. 

His person was of middle size, robust and well-pro- 
portioned ; his countenance was pleasing, but it was 
clouded by melancholy — the effect, we may suppose, 
of the troubles and afflictions which he had so long 
endured. 

-The dissolution of the monarchy soon followed the 
death of the monarch. The House of Lords was voted 
by the Commons useless and dangerous, and its aboli- 
tion was decreed. The Commons ordered a new seal 
to be engraved, representing their House, and bearing 
this inscription. On the First Year op Freedom, 
BY GrOD's Blessing, Restored, 1648. The forms of 
all public business were changed from the king's name 
to that of the "Keepers of the Liberties of England ;" 
and it was declared high treason to proclaim, or 
otherwise acknowledge as king, Charles Stuart, 
commonly called Prince of Wales. 
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The Commons intended, it is said, to bind the 
Princess Elizabeth apprentice to a button maker; the 
Duke of Gloucester was to be taught some mechanical 
emplojment : but the former soon died ; of grief, as it 
is supposed, for her father's tragical end : the latter 
was, hj Cromwell, sent beyond sea. 

The Duke of Hamilton, Lord Capel, and several 
noblemen, who had been faithful friends of the king, 
were executed soon after him ; the Earl of Norwich 
and Sir John Owen were condemned, but pardoned by 
the Commons. 



Tablb XXXV. 

Family of Chables I. 

Wife. 



Henbibtta Maria^ youngest daughter of Henry IV. 
of France, and of Mary of Medicis. 

Sons. 

1. Chables, afterwards king. 

2. James, Duke of York, afterwards king. 

3. Hexbt, Duke of Gloucester. 

Daughters. 

1. Mart, married to the Prince of Orange^ and 
mother of William III. 

2. Elizabeth, who died a prisoner in the Isle of 
Wight, the year after her father's murder. 

3. Henrietta Maria, married to the Duke of 
Orleans. 
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CHAPTER XLVL 

Tke Commanwealth.-'16i9^ie60. 

After the confusion which ensued upon the violent 
death of Charles I. had a little suhsided, the parliament 
proceeded to make an attempt to settle the government. 
Thej forbade all persons, on pain of high treason, to 
acknowledge Charles Stuart, commonly called Prince 
of Wales, who, however, was proclaimed king in Ire- 
land and Scotland, as Sovereign of England. Thej also 
voted that no more addresses should be made to the 
House of Lords : thej abolished that house as equally 
useless with the kingly power ; and decreed that the 
nation should thenceforward be governed as a republic. 
Cromwell's ambition led him to seek for unbounded 
authority. He was soon appointed to command the 
army in Ireland, against the Marquis of Ormond, the 
lord-lieutenant, who headed the royalists, and who had 
engaged many of the native Irish to espouse the king's 
cause, under the conduct of Owen O'Neal. Cromwell's 
army proved victorious, and he pursued his conquests 
with great barbarity. 

Ormond, finding his affairs so desperate that they 
would admit of no remedy, left the island; and about 
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forty thousand of the Irish passed into foreign 
service. 

Charles, the eld^t son of the late zxidacreh, was at 
the Hague when Sir James Douglas brought him 
intelligence that he wa« fnodcdmed king by the Scot- 
tish parliament. The conditions annexed to the 
prodftmation, viz., that he should strictly observe the 
Covenant, and entertain about him none but godly 
men faithful to that obligation, damped his joy ; and 
he hesitated for some time before he ventured to trust 
himself among his Scottish subjects. At length, how- 
ever, he received an account of the fate of Montrose, 
a nobleman of uncommon bravery and merit, who, at 
the head of an army of royalists, had unfortunately 
fallen into the hands of the puritans, by whom he had 
been put to death in the most ignominious manner. 
This determined the king, who had, indeed, no other 
resource, to comply with the desires of the Scottish 
parliament ; and he sailed from Holland, escorted by 
seven Dutch ships. Before he was permitted to land, 
he was required to submit to terms of the most disad- 
vantageous and humiliating kind ; and was afterwards 
treated with great indignity. He was consulted on no 
public measure; he was not called to assist at any 
councils ; and his favour was sufficient to keep any one 
back from office and advancement. 

As soon as the English parliament found that the 
treaty between the king and the Scots was likely to 
end in an accommodation, they prepared for war. 
Cromwell was sent for from Ireland, where he left 
Ireton to command in his stead. 

Fairfax having resigned his commission in disgust, 
Cromwell was declared Captain-General of England, 
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He immediatelj marched with an array ^^^^ q^^^, ^^^^^^ 
of sixteen thousand men to Scotland, by Cromweii at Dun- 
where, after some difficulties, he ob- ^"* ^* ^' ^^^' 
tained a great victory at Dunbar. 

This defeat of the Scots was regarded by the king 
as, upon the whole, a fortunate event. Both armies 
were almost equally his enemies ; and the vanquished 
were now obliged to give him some increase of autho- 
rity ; but although he was now crowned at Scone, with 
great solemnity, he remained in the hands of the most 
rigid covenanters, and was still, in fact, little better 
than a prisoner. 

As soon as the season would permit, hostilities were 
renewed between the Scotch and English, and the king, 
being allowed to join the camp, had gained a very 
advantageous post. From this post, however^ he was 
forced by Cromwell, and on this he resolved at once to 
march into England, where he confidently hoped that 
all who were discontented with the present state of 
affairs, would flock to the standard royal. He per- 
suaded his generals to enter into these views; and 
with an army of fourteen thousand men he commenced 
his southern progress. Cromwell pursued him; and 
the king being disappointed in his expectations of 
increasing his army, arrived at Worcester greatly 
harassed and fatigued. Cromwell arrived thither 
soon afterwards with a superior force. A decisive 
battle was fought — the king was obliged to flee ; and 
the whole Scottish army was either killed or taken 
captive. 

About fifty or sixty persons escaped cromweii defeats 
with the king ; but he found it expedi- Charles ii. at wor- 
ent to separate himself from them ; and "'^"* ^' ^- ^^^- 
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at lengthy by the advice of the Earl of Derby, he 
entrusted himself to the care of a farmer, by name 
Pendarell, who inhabited a lone house at Boscobel, on 
the borders of Staffordshire. This man, whose name 
deserves to be honourably remembered, had four 
brothers, and though a great reward was set upon the 
king's head, the whole family maintained unshaken 
fidelity. They clothed the royal fugitive in a garb like 
their own, led him into a neighbouring wood, put a 
bill into his hand, and pretended to be engaged with 
him in cutting faggots. Some nights he lay upon 
straw in the house ; and once, to conceal himself, he 
mounted an oak, where he remained twenty-four hours. 
He saw several soldiers pass by, all intent upon seizing 
him, as he found by the wishes which they expressed in 
his hearing. This tree was afterwards called the Botal 
Oak. After this Charles endured incredible hardships 
and fktigues, and had many narrow escapes. Once he 
rode towards Bristol in the disguise of a servant, before 
Mrs. Lane, the wife of a zealous royalist. He was 
afterwards received by Colonel Windham, and other 
friends ; but was obliged to move from place to place 
very frequently, to prevent discovery. At length a 

Escape of Charles '^^^} ^^^ /^"°^ ** Shorcham, in Sus- 

II. from the coast of sex, in which he embarked, and after 
Sussex. A.D.1651. ^jj^ ^jj^ f^^tj days' Concealment, he 
arrived safely at Feschamp, in Normandy. 
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CHAPTER XLVn, 

Oliver Cromwell Protector, — End of the 
Commonwealth, 

Aptee the battle of Worcester, which Cromwell called 
his crowning mercy, that general was greatly elated ; 
and though he had been the main agent in abolishing 
the kingly power, he shewed evident signs of a desire 
to seize the royal dignity for himself. The parh'ament, 
however, now assumed entire authority over the British 
dominions. An act was passed for abolishing royalty 
in Scotland, and for annexing that kingdom, as a 
conquered province, to England ; and General Monk, 
who had been left in command there by Cromwell, 
contrived, by his vigorous measures, completely to 
subdue the Scotch, and by his prudence to reconcile 
them to subjection. 

Ludlow and Ireton subdued Ireland. All the Ame- 
rican settlements which had declared for the king were 
obliged to yield ; and Jersey, Guernsey, Scilly, and the 
Isle of Man, were easily brought to subjection. 

The parliament then sent a fleet against the Dutch, 
under the command of Admiral Blake, a most valiant 
officer. The Dutch employed against him the famous 
Admirals Tromp and De Ruiter. Many engagements 
took place, in which the losses of the Dutch were very 
gr^t ; and at length they made overtures for peace, to 
which, however, the parliament did not seem inclined 
to listen. 

Cromwell plainly perceived, by the proceedings of 
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the parliament, that they were jealous of his power 
and ambition, and were resolved to bring him into 
subordination to them. This he determined to pre- 
vent ; and for this purpose he summoned a general 
council of officers of the army, most of whom owed to 
him their advancement, and were dependent upon him 
for their future preferment. In this council it was 
voted to frame a remonstrance to parliament in favour 
of the army. The parliament took offence at this 
remonstrance, on which the breach became still wider 
between the army and the commonwealth. A short 
time afterwards, Cromwell, seeing that matters were 
now ripe for his purpose, went in a rage to the House 
of Commons, attended by three hundred soldiers, some 
of whom he placed at the door in the lobby, and some 
on the stairs. At first he observed to a friend that he 
had come with the purpose of doing what grieved him 
to the very soul. On being advised to reconsider his 
design, he sat down for a little while, and listened to 
the debates ; which not being to his mind, he started 
up, and began to load the parliament with the most 
violent reproaches. Then stamping with his foot, as 
a signal for his soldiers to enter, " For shame !" said 
he to the members, " get you gone ! Give place to 
honester men, who will more faithfully discharge their 
trust. You are no longer a parliament, I tell you." — 
He then commanded a soldier to seize the mace. " What 
shall we do with this bauble ?" said he ; " here, take it 
away. It is you," said he, addressing himself to the I 
house, " who have forced me upon this." Having said 
all this, and much more, iqtermingling with the whole, 
hypocritical professions of religion, he commanded the 
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soldiers to clear the hall, ordered the doors to be locked, 
and departed to his lodgings in Whitehall. 

Oliver Cromwell, in whose hands this, his arbi- 
trary and furious dissolution of this famous parliament, 
had left the whole power, civil and military, of the 
British empire, now proceeded to choose a parliament 
for himself, consisting chiefly of ignorant, low-bred 
citizens, who pretended to great sanctity. One of 
them was a leather-seller, who was called Praise- God 
Barebane; and this ridiculous name being affixed to 
the assembly, it was called Barebone's Parliament. 
In a few months, however, this parliament, by a formal 
deed, gave up their supreme authority into the hands 
of Cromwell ; and very soon afterwards the officers of 
the army took upon them to declare cromweii declared 
him Protector of the Commonwealth J*rotector. a.d. i653 
of England. Oliver Cromwell, with his usual hypo- 
crisy, pretended that he accepted this high dignity 
merely that he might perform the duty of a constable, 
and preserve peace in the nation. 

During these disturbances at home, the honour of the 
nation was kept up in foreign parts by the fleet and 
the army. Tromp, the Dutch admiral, lost his life in 
a sea engagement with Monk and Dean, the com- 
manders of the English fleet, and peace was concluded 
with Holland. Cardinal Mazarine, by whom, during the 
minority of Louis XIV. the afiairs of France were at 
this time conducted, sought the friendship of the Pro- 
tector ; and by the means of the bravery of Blake, 
Cromwell was ehabled to humble the power of Spain 
and Italy. 

When Cromwell had for some time borne the title 
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of Protector, it was proposed to confer upon him that 
of King. This dignity he ardently desired ; but the 
army had been taught to detest the regal power, and 
consequently, after an agony of perplexity and doubt, 
he determined from motives of prudence to decline the 
offered crown. On this refusal the parliament found 
themselves obliged to retain the names oi Commonwealth 
and Protector, They gave the usurper Cromwell the 
power of nominating his successor, and resigned to him 
a perpetual revenue for the pay of the fleet and army. 
He had authority to nominate another house of parlia- 
ment, resembling, in some important respects, the 
former House of Lords» Notwithstanding these tri- 
umphs, Cromwell's government was detested by the 
whole nation ; even his own family held his proceedings 
in abhorrence. His son Richard had knelt to him, and 
conjured him to spare the monarch's life. His daugh- 
ters abhorred his usurpation ; and, above all, his 
favourite daughter, Mrs. Claypole, on her death-bed 
upbraided him with all the heinous crimes into which 
his ambition had betrayed him. Fresh conspiracies 
against him were discovered every day, and his troubled 
conscience made him a stranger to peace. He lived 
in continual dread of assassination ; to guard himself 
against which he wore armour under his clothes, and 
carried about him several offensive weapons. He 
never lay three nights together in the same chamber, 
nor took the direct road to or from any place ; society 
and solitude were alike terrible to him. At length the 
anxiety of his mind sensibly affected hife bodily health. 
He was seized with a slow fever, which changed into a 
tertian ague. When he found that he was in danger of 
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dying, he expressed great fears for his soul ; bat six 
fanatical preachers, who surrounded him, flattered him 
into a persuasion that the Lord had heard their prayers, 
and would restore him. His physicians, however, were 
obliged at length to break silence, and to declare that 
the Protector could not survive another fit. Upon this 
the council sent a deputation to learn his pleasure with 
regard to his successor ; but his senses were almost . 
gone, and he could not express his intentions ; how- 
ever, when asked whether it were not his wish that his 
son Bichard should succeed him, he faintly pronounced 
the monosyllable " Yes." Soon afterwards on the 3rd 
of September, 1658, in the fifty-ninth Dg^th of ouver 
year of his age, and ninth of his usur- CromweU. Sept. a, 
pation, Oliver Cromwell expired. Crom- 
well was of a robust frame of body, and of a manly, 
though not an agreeable aspect. 

This usurper left two sons, Richard and Henry ; and 
three daughters, one married to General Fleetwood, 
another to Lord Fauconberg, and a third to Lord Eich. 

On Oliver Cromwell's death, the council acknow- 
ledged the succession of his son Richard, whose brother, 
Henry, governed Ireland in such a manner as to secure 
the obedience of that kingdom. General Monk, 
whose authority was well established in Scotland, 
being much attached to the family of Cromwell, imme- 
diately proclaimed the new Protector there ; the army 
and the fleet everywhere acknowledged his title 5 the 
most considerable coun,ties and corporations congratu- 
lated him upon his succession ; foreign ministers were 
forward in paying him the usual compliments ; and 
Richard, whose moderate and unambitious character 
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would neyer have led him to contend for empire was 
tempted to accept the rich inheritance when it was 
thus offered to him by the consent of almost the whole 
nation. The violent proceedings, however, which 
ensued in parliament, and the cabals which were 
formed against him, soon induced Richard to give up 
the Protectorate, and to return to a private station. 
Henry, the Deputy of Ireland, also very quietly 
resigned his command, and retired to England. 
Bichard continued to possess the paternal estate, and 
lived in peace to an extreme old age ; not dying till 
the latter end of Queen Anne's reign. 



CHAPTER XLVm. 
Restoration of the Monarchy, 

After Richard Cromwell's resignation, the Council 
of officers, now possessed of supreme authority, restored 
what remained of the old parliament, called the Long 
or Rump Parliament, which had beheaded the king, 
and which Oliver Cromwell had turned out of the 
house. The proceedings, however, of this parliament, 
giving great disgust to the officers, they determined 
that it should be dissolved. Accordingly, General 
Lambert drew up some troops in the streets of West- 
minster, and when Lenthal, the speaker of the House 
of Commons, was proceeding in his coach to the 
parliament-house, he ordered the horses to be turned, 
and very civilly conducted him home. The other 
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members were intercepted in like manner, and thought 
it most prudent to retire to their respective houses. 

While these things were transacting, General Monk, 
who was in Scotland, had formed a design of restoring 
the king, with whom he had had some communication. 
Monk, as was necessary, was very secret in the busi- 
ness, and withdrew his confidence even from his own 
brother, on discovering that he had mentioned the 
matter, though to a man whom he himself could have 
trusted. He subsequently marched towards London, 
having first written to desire that the parliament would 
remove to country quarters the troops then in the 
metropolis. With this demand the parliament, not 
very willingly, complied ; and Monk, soon afterwards, 
arrived with his army, and took up his quarters in 
Westminster. 

The general was introduced to the House of Com- 
mons ; and after thanks had been given him by the 
speaker for the eminent services he had rendered to 
his country, Monk took this opportunity of advising a 
dissolution of parliament; but he still kept his own 
intentions secret 

A short time afterwards, General Monk wrote a 
letter to the house requiring them, in the name of the 
citizens, soldiers, and whole commonwealth, to issue 
writs, within a week, for the filling of their house, and 
to fix the time for dissolving themselves, and assembling 
a new parliament As soon as intelligence of this happy 
measure was communicated to the nation, all parties 
were filled with joy, at the prospect of a restoration 
of peace, concord, liberty, and justice ; and all vowed 
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never more to gratify false and factions tyrants by 
their divisions. 

Every thing tended toward the re-establishment of 
monarchy ; but Monk still professed great zeal for the 
commonwealth ; nor was it till every thing was disposed 
in favour of the king's restoration, that Monk allowed 
Sir John Granville to deliver a message to him from 
Charles IL, and communicated to him his intentions 
in the king's behalf. Still, however, he scrupled to 
commit anything to writing, and sent only a verbal 
message to the exiled monarch assuring him of his 
services, and exhorting him to leave the Spanish 
dominions, and to retire into Holland. Charles followed 
these directions, and, with considerable difficulty, 
escaped to Breda, and thence to Holland. 

When the new parliament met, though all were 
desirous of the king's return, no one ventured to 
express such a wish. For some days Monk was 
reserved as usual ; but having sufficiently sounded the 
inclinations of the members, he gave directions to 
Annesley, president of the council, to inform them that 
Sir John Granville, servant of the king^ was at the 
door with a letter from his Majesty to the Commons. 
This intelligence was received with transports of joy. 
Granville was called in, and the letter, accompanied 
by a declaration from the king, offering, among other 
matters, a general amnesty, with only some few 
necessary exceptions, was eagerly read. Without 
one moment's delay, a committee was appointed to 
prepare an answer ; and both letter and declaration 
were published, to the great joy of the people. 

The Lords hastened to reinstate themselves in their 
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ancient authority, and to take their share in the settle- 
ment of the nation. Thej found the doors of their 
house open, and were all admitted as formerly. 

The two houses attended while the king was pro- 
claimed with great solemnity, in Palace-yard, at 
Whitehall, and at Temple-bar. 

The respect of foreign powers soon followed th« 
submission of the king's subjects. 

When Charles 11. disembarked at Dover, he was 
met by General Monk, whom he cordially embraced. 
The restored, monarch entered London on the twenty- 
ninth of May, -which was also his charies ii. pro- 
birthday. Wherever he passed, crowds claimed in London, 

of people lined the way, and rent the ^''^^' ^'^'^^' 
air with acclamations. 

Thus did the brave General Monk, without effusion 
of blood, by his cautious and disinterested conduct, 
alone, bring about the restoration of the monarchy, 
and the settlement of the three kingdoms, which had 
long been torn with the most violent and dangerous 
convulsions. 
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CHARLES II. 

CHAPTER XLIX. 
Reign of Charles //.— 1660— 1685* 

Charles II. befran When Charlcs 11. asccnded the throne, 
to reign. A.D. 1660. j^g engaging manners filled the nation 
with the most sanguine hopes ; and by the whole tenor 
of his actions and discourse, he shewed himself desirous 
of obliterating the memory of past animosities, and of 
uniting every party in affection for their prince and 
native country. 

He made a happy choice of ministers, who supported 
each other's credit, and pursued the interest of the 
public. 

General Monk, to whom Charles owed so much, was 
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created Duke of Albemarle, and was ever treated by 
the king with great marks of distinction. 

A uiuTersal joy and festivity was now diffused 
throughout the nation. It is, however, to be lamented 
that when the melancholy austerity of the fanatics fell 
into discredit in the kingdom, an unbounded and 
licentioas gaiety took its place. 

A proclamation was issued, declaring that such of 
the late king's judges as did not yield themselves 
prisoners within fourteen days, should receive no 
pardon. Nineteen surrendered themselves ; some 
were taken in their flight ; and others escaped beyond 



At the earnest solicitation of the restored monarch, 
an act of indemnity was passed, which secured the lives 
and fortunes of all who had not had an immediate hand 
in the late king's death. Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw, 
and others, being dead, were attainted, and their estates 
forfeited. No more than six of the late king's judges 
were executed ; the other persons who had sat in 
judgment upon Charles II. were, by an unexampled 
lenity, reprieved, and dispersed into several prisons. 
About this time died the Duke of Gloucester, brother 
to the king, and a prince of most promising hopes. 
He was only twenty years old when he caught the 
small-pox, which proved fataL By this event, the 
king, who was tenderly attached to his brother, was 
very deeply affected. The Princess of Orange, one r^ 
the daughters of Charles I., having come over to Bi . - 
land to partake of the joy attending the restoratli*'!, 
was soon afterwards taken ill, and died. Printj' rr 
Henrietta, another of that king's daughters, was la ,- • 
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ried to the Duke of Orleans, brother to the French 
king. 

After a recess of nearly two months, the parliament 
met, and proceeded to settle the affairs of the nation. 
The king left his ministers to act for him ; and, though 
unhappily addicted to licentious pleasures, shewed 
himself desirous that justice should be done to all 
classes of his subjects. 

Lord Clarendon, who was Chancellor and Prime 
Minister, acted with great wisdom and dignity. 

The bishops, nine of whom remained alive^ were 
restored to their sees ; and to the vacant sees new 
bishops were appointed ; the ejected clergy, too, reco- 
vered their livings, and the Liturgy was readmitted 
into the churches. 

In proportion as the king found himself established 
on the throne, he began to alienate himself from his 
honest minister Clarendon, whose character was little 
suited to his own ; and also shewed much ungrateful 
neglect of the unfortunate cavaliers^ who had suffered 
in the royal cause. A few of them, indeed, had 
pensions ; but the greater part of the royalists con- 
tinued in poverty and distress ; while the female favour- 
ites of Charles, and the companions of his mirth and 
pleasures, obtained from his easy and indolent temper 
every thing which they required. 

A Dutch war was resolved on, which was carried on 
^""some years with great loss on both sides. During 

he Plague ra?ed ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ plague brokc out in London, 

ondon. A. D. in the mohth of October, 1 665, and car- 

*®^' ried off in one year ninety thousand of 

its inhabitants. On account of this fearful distemper. 
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the king was obliged this year to sammon the parlia- 
ment to meet at Oxford. The next year, on the third 
of September, a dreadful calamity happened in London. 
A fire broke out in a baker's shop near London bridge, 
and spread with such rapidity for three days and three 
nights, that four hundred streets, containing thirteen 
thousand houses, and eighty-nine churches, were re- 
duced to ashes. The king used his utmost endeavours 
to stop the progress of the flames, but without success. 

One benefit, however, arose out of the fire. The 
city was rebuilt a short time afterwards, upon a better 
plan, the streets were made much wider and more airy 
than before, and of less combustible materials. Since 
that time, the plague has scarcely ever made its 
appearance in England. 

Great blame being thrown upon Lord Clarendon, on 
account of a treaty of peace concluded with the Dutch, 
the king made this a pretence for dismissing that 
excellent and upright minister, whose enemies, being 
bent on his utter puin, brought an impeachment against 
him for treasonable practices ; and though the charge 
against him was obviously both false and frivolous, he 
was banished, and retired to France. 

After the removal of Clarendon, whom the king 
revered but had never loved, Charles IL gave the con- 
duct of his affairs to a set of men who formed a most 
dangerous ministry. They were five in number ; Sir 
Thomas Clifford, Lord Ashley, (afterwards Lord 
Shaftesbury,) the Duke of Buckingham, Lord Arling- 
ton, and the Duke of Lauderdale. These men were 
known by the appellation of the Cabaly a word which 
the initial letters of their name happened to compose; 
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they were noted for their pernicious counsels^ and in- 
volved the king and nation in difficulties, which raised 
great jealousies and discontents among the people. 
Their pretence was to establish the king's legal antho- 
ritj, but it was obvious they had a design to make him 
absolute. There is also reason to think that Charles 
himself was bent upon restoring the Bomish religion. 

The king saw with regret the various discontents 
which prevailed in the nation, and which seemed 
every day to increase, and he sought for expedients to 
appease the prevalent murmurs. By way of pleasing 
his people, he proposed a marriage between the Prince 
of Orange and the Princess Mary, eldest daughter of 
his brother the Duke of York, which marriage was 
soon afterwards carried into effect. . 

The Princess Mary was heir presumptive to the 
crown, as Charles IL had no children, and the Duke 
of York had no son. She had been educated in the 
Protestant religion. 

For a considerable time, a contest was carried on 
between the king and the parliament for power ; at 
this period the nation being divided into two parties, 
the court party, and the country party. The partisans 
of the court were called TorieSy and their opponents 
Whig8. 

The Commons took great pains to exclude the Duke 
of York from the succession, with the hope of raising 
to the throne the Duke of Monmouth, a natural son of 
Charles II., bom about ten years before the Restora- 
tion; they also endeavoured to introduce some other 
bills of which the king disapproved ; and the Houses 
of Lords and Commons disagreeing, the king dissolved 
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the parliament, and began to exerciae something Terj 
like arbitrary power, 

A secret conspiracy was now formed by the Duke 
of Monmouth, and some other noblemen, with a view 
to raise a civil war ; but the conspiracy was discovered, 
and revealed to the king, who took proper measures to 
prevent its being carried into effect The king endea- 
voured, by every art in his power, to increase his 
popularity ; and, knowing that the being suspected of 
popery was, to him, of all others, the suspicion the 
most dangerous, he judged it proper to marry his 
ni^ce, the Lady Anne, youngest daughter of his brother, 
the Duke of Gloucester, to the Protestant Prince 
George, brother to the King of Denmark. 

Soon after this, the king was seized with a sudden 
fit, which resembled an apoplexy ; he languished a few 
days, and then expired on the sixth day of February, 
1685, in the fifty-fifth year of his age, and twenty- 
fifth of his reign. He had so very good a constitution 
of body, and had been, for the most part, so careful of 
his health, that every one seemed as much surprised 
at his death as if it had occurred in the fiower of his 
youth. He was greatly lamented. Before he died, he 
received the sacrament according to the rites of the 
Church of Rome, to which he had long been supposed 
to be attached. 

Charles II. was remarkable for a manly figure, a 
fine shape, and a graceful air : his countenance, though 
not handsome, was lively and engaging. He was a 
pleasing companion, distinguished by good breeding ; 
a good-natured master, and was perhaps not naturally 
destitute of good and noble feelings ; but he was 
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unsteady in his friendships, ungrateful to those who 
had helped him in his season, of adversity, and 
lamentably addicted to indolence and to licentious 
pleasures. As a sovereign, his character was in the 
main dangerous to his people, and dishonourable to 
himself. 



TABLE XXXVI. 

Family of Chables IL 

Wife. 
Catherine of Biaganza, daughter of John, Duke 
of Braganza, and Infanta of PortugaL 
Charles II. had no legitimate children. 
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JAMES II. 



CHAPTER L. 



Reign of James //.— 1685— 1689. 

This prince, who bore the title of Duke Accession of Jamet 
of York, and who was brother to the ^^- ^- ^- ^^^• 
last monarch, began his reign with professions of his 
resolution to maintain the established government both 
in church and state. He knew, he said, that the laws 
of England were sufficient to make him as great a 
monarch as he could wish to be, and he was determined 
never to depart from them. And as he had already, as 
Lord High Admiral, ventured his life in defence of the 
nation, he would still go as far as any man in main- 
taining all its just rights and privileges. 
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This discourse was received with great applause by 
the whole nation. " We have now," it was said, " the 
word of a king ; and the word of a king was never 
yet broken." Addresses came from all quarters, full 
of dutiful expressions, and everj one hastened to pay 
court to the new monarch. 

The king, however, soon gave the country reason to 
think either that he was not sincere in his professions, 
or that he believed himself to be legally entitled to 
exercise arbitrary power. He went openly to mass, 
with all the insignia of his dignity ; and sent Caryl as 
his agent to Rome, to make submission to the Pope 
Innocent XI., and to prepare the way for the re-admis- 
sion of England into the bosom of the Catholic church. 
All the chief offices of the crown, however, continued 
still in the hands of Protestants. On all occasions the 
king was open in declaring that men must now look for 
a more active and vigilant government ; and that he 
would retain no ministers who would not pay an unre- 
served obedience to his commands. The queen,* who 
had great influence with her husband, was a woman of 
spirit ; but was, unhappily, much governed by priests, 
and especially by Jesuits. 

However indisposed the king, as well as the queen 
and the priests, might feel towards an English parlia- 
ment, it was absolutely necessary to caU one in the 
beginning of this reign ; but the speech which James 
II. addressed to them was more likely to work on their 
fears than on their affections. He demanded from them 

* Mary Beatrice, of Modenai the second wife of James. 
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' a settled revenue for life, and threw out threats of his 
exerting his prerogative in case of a refusal. The 
matter was strongly dehated, but settled according to 
his wishes. 

Daring the sitting of this parliament the Duke of 
Monmouth was induced bj evil advisers to make an 
invasion upon England, with about 2000 horse and 
foot. He landed at Lyme, in Dorsetshire, and took 
upon himself the title of king ; but he was defeated bj 
the royal army at Sedgemoor, and soon afterwards 
beheaded, to the great gri^f of the people, by whom he 
was much beloved* 

Shocking cruelties were exercised after the battle of 
Sedgemoor by Lord Feversham and Colonel Kirke, 
who seemed to make a sport of death. Feversham 
caused numbers of the misguided rebels to be hanged 
vothout any trial ; and Kirke, of barbarous memory, 
encouraged bis soldiers, whom he called his lambs^ to 
commit all kinds of outrages. Judge Jeffries was 
equally cruel. Many innocent people were put to 
death by him, while others were reduced to beggary 
by heavy fines, unjustly or mercilessly inflicted. 

James was very severe against the Protestant clergy, 
but he permitted the Jesuits to erect colleges in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and publicly to preach 
and propagate their religion. Amongst other arbi- 
trary acts, he caused the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and six bishops to be imprisoned for defending the 
rights of the Protestant church. This enraged the 
people to the greatest degree. The reverend prelates 
were brought to trial, and acquitted, to the great joy 
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of the nation ; but the king was still deterndined to 
msb forward on the fatal career on which he had 
entered. 

A few days before the acquittal of the bishops a 
iPrince of Wales was bom, who was baptized bj the 
name of James ; this event occasioned great J07, not 
only to the king and queen, but to zealous Catholics, 
both at home and abroad ; all of whom earnestly 
desired that a popish prince might succeed to the 
crown. 

William, Prince of Orange, who had married the 
Princess Mary, the king's eldest daughter, by his first 
wife, Anne Hyde, daughter of Lord Clarendon, had 
prudently made it a maxim to concern himself very 
little in English affairs, and never, by any measure, to 
disgust any faction, or to give umbrage to the prince 
who filled the throne. 

This sagacious conduct secured him a powerful 
interest in the kingdom ; so that when the king's 
arbitrary proceedings had estranged the hearts of his 
subjects from him, they turned their thoughts towards 
William of Orange, and many of the most considerable 
persons in the kingdom made secret applications to 
him through his envoy, Zuylestein, who had been sent 
to congratulate the king on the birth of his son, and 
who carried back to the prince a formal invitation from 
most of the principal men in England, to assist them by 
force of arms in the recovery of their laws and liberties. 

The Prince of Orange was easily prevailed on to 
yield to the desires thus expressed, not doubting but 
that in the end he should estal^sh himself upon the 
throne of England. 
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The king, who had received some intimation of these 
proceedings, but who did not as yet believe that his 
son-in-law meditated an invasion of his dominions, 
made an experiment in order to see how the army 
stood affected towards him. He ordei'ed one of the 
battalions to be drawn up before him; and by his 
desire their commander, General Litchfield, told them 
that they were required either to enter into his majes- 
ty's views with regard to the encouragement of popery, 
or to lay down their arms; on which, to the great 
mortification of James, the whole battalion, excepting 
two captains and a few popish soldiers, immediately 
l^d down their arms. For some time the king stood 
speechless; but having recovered from his astonish- 
ment, he commanded them to take up their arms, adding, 
with a sullen, discontented air, that he, should not again 
do them the honour to apply for their approbation. 



CHAPTER LI. 

James IL abdicates the Crown, 

Befobe the king could resolve what step to take, he 
received certain intelligence that the'Prince of Orange 
was about to invade England. He was astonished at 
the news ; he grew pale, and the letter dropped from 
his hand. His eyes were at length opened, and he 
perceived the danger of his situation. 

He now, by the advice of his ministers, suddenly 
changed his measures : he paid court to the Dutch ; he 
restored the charter of London and of all the corpora- 
tions; and he eten caressed those bishops whom he 
s 
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had so lately persecuted and insalted. In all this, 
however, it was evident, that he was actuated solely by 
fear; and fearful as was the precipice on which he 
stood, he even outraged the feelings of the nation by 
appointing the Pope to be one of the young prince's 
godfathers. 

A declaration from the Prince of Orange was dis- 
persed all over the kingdom, setting forth the numerous 
grievances of the nation, such as the general encourage- 
ment given to popery, the filling of all offices with 
papists, the building of churches and colleges for 
persons of that faith, the displacing of upright judges, 
with other acts of arbitrary power; and signifying 
that, in order to redress these grievances, the prince 
intended to come over with an armed force, which 
should protect him from the king's evil counsellors, 
and enable him to secure the assembling of a legal 
parliament, which might provide for the liberty and 
safety of the nation. 

So well-concerted were the prince's measures, that in 

three days he collected an armament, and set sail from 

Helvoetsluys, with a fleet of nearly five hundred vessel?, 

and an army of about fourteen thousand men. He had 

a prosperous voyage, and landed his 

Landing of the '^ '^ rw^ -, .<, ^ -, /. -^^ 

Prince of Orange in troops at Torbay, ou the 0th of Nov., 
England. Nov. 5, ^ggg . the day of his landing being the 
anniversary of the gunpowder treason. 
Several of the English gentry joined the prince, i 
Within a short time Lord Colchester, with a few of his i 
troops, deserted to him ; and this nobleman's example j 
was soon followed by others ; among the rest, by Lord 
Churchill, who owed all his fortune to James II., but 
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who could not justify the king^s proceedings, so foreign 

were they to the welfare of the nation. 
There remained now none in whom the king could 

confide ; and, in the distraction of his mind, James 

determined to draw off his army and retire towaixls 
London. This betrayed his fears, and provoked further 
desertions. 

Lord Churchill persuaded Prince George of Den- 
mark, to whom, four years before, the king's second 
daughter, the Princess Anne, had been married, the 
young Duke of Ormond, and others, to take part with 
the Prince of Orange; and they deserted from the 
king under cover of night. The Princess Anne also 
withdrew herself. On the first intelligence of these 
proceedings James burst into tears. " God help me I " 
cried he, in the extremity of his agony, "my own 
children have forsaken me ! " 

The king was now exposed to the contempt of his 
enemies; and his behaviour was not such as could 
gain him the esteem of his friends. He appeared as 
much depressed by adversity as he had before been 
elated by prosperity. He made an attempt to treat 
with the Prince of Orange ; but subsequently heark- 
ened to the counsel of those who prompted him to 
abdicate the throne. Accordingly, having first sent 
away the queen, who arrived safely at Calais, he soon 
afterwards disappeared in the night-time, attended only 
by Sir Edward Hales ; but as he was making his way 
in disguise to a ship, he was seized at Feversham, and 
detained by the mob. The gentry, though they refused 
to consent to his departure, interposed, and rescued 
him from insult ; and on his arrival in London, the 
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populace, moved to compassion, and actuated by their 

own levity, received him with shouts and acclamations. 

Soon after his arrival at Whitehall, James received 

a message from the Prince of Orange desiring him to 

leave that palace, and retire to Ham, a seat belonging 

to the Duchess of Lauderdale. At his own request, 

however, he was permitted to go to Rochester ; from 

whence he privately embarked on board a frigate, 

which was in waiting for him, and which conveyed 

Abdication of James ^^ ^^^^7 *© Amblcteusc, in Picardy, 

II., December, whence he hastened to St. Gennains, 

A. D. 1688. ^here Louis, the French king, received 

him with the highest generosity, sympathy, and 

regard. 

Thus ended the reign of a prince who, though 
possessed of qualities which might have tended to 
render him a good monarch, forfeited his throne in 
consequence of his support of popery, and of his 
arbitrary principles. In domestic life his conduct was 
irreproachable. 

James XL having abdicated the crown, it became 
necessary to appoint a successor ; and, after a long 
debate in both houses of parliament, it was agreed 
that the Prince and Princess of Orange should reign 
jointly as king and queen — William III. and Mary II., 
— ^but that the sole administration should remain with 
the prince. To the settlement of the crown was 
added a Declaration of Rights, wherein all points 
whcih had been disputed between the king and the 
people were finally determined ; and the powers of the 
royal prerogative were exactly defined, and circum- 
scribed within more narrow bounds. 
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The commerce and riches of England The Revolution. 
never increased so fast in any period as ^- ^- ^•®^- 
in that which intervened between the Restoration of 
Charles 11. and the Revolution in favour of the Prince 
of Orange. 

The fleet, at the time of the Revolution of 1689, 
consisted of about one hundred and seventy-three 
vessels, and required forty-two thousand seamen to 
man it. James U., when Duke of York, had invented 
sea-signals. 

The increase of coinage during the reigns of James 
n. and his predecessor was £10,000,000 ; and there 
was besides a great increase of rich clothes, jewels, 
plate, and coaches. 

In 1650, £500 was thought as good a portion for a 
daughter as £2000 in 1689 ; and luxury in dress and 
furniture increased in the like proportion. 

The Duke of Buckingham introduced from Venice, 
about this time, the manufacture of glass and crystal. 
Prince Rupert was the inventor of the sort of engraving 
called M ezzotinto. 

The first law for erecting turnpikes was passed in 
1662 ; the places of the first turnpikes were Wadesmill, 
Caxton, and Stilton. 

Several great men flourished about this period : 
among whom must be particularized the great Sir 
Isaac Newton ; Sir Christopher Wren ; Sydenham, 
the Physician ; and Boyle, improver of the air-pump 
invented by Otto Guericke. The great poet, Milton, 
belonged to the two preceding reigns. 
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TABLE XXXVn. 

Family op James IL 

Wives. 

1. Anne Hyde, daughter of the Earl of Clarendon. 

2. Mary Beatrice Eleanora D'Este, daughter 
of the Duke of Modes a. 

Son. 

James, afterwards called the Chevalier de St. 
George, and the Pretender, son of Marie Beatrice. 

Daughters. 

1. Mary, married to the Prince of Orange ; after- 
wards Queen of England. 

2. Anne, married to the Prince of Denmark ; after- 
wards Queen of England. Both these princesses were 
by King James the Second's first marriage with Anne 
Hyde. 



TABLE XXXVin. 
House op Orange. 



William HI., hereditary Prince of Orange, and 
grandson, on his mother's side, of Charles I., began 
to reign with Mary, eldest daughter of James II., 

A.D. . 1689 

After Mary's death, in 1694 

William reigned alone. 
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WILLIAM III, 

CHAPTER Ln. 

Reign of William IIL and Mary 7/.— 1689- 
—1702. 



-1694 



Though Williamin., Prince of Orange, ^y^^ m. ^^ 
was elected to the throne of England, Mary ii. began to 
Ireland, for a time, maintained its alle- "*^' ^* ^' ^^^' 
glance to James II., which circumstance encouraged 
the exiled monarch to repair to that kingdom, where he 
was received with all possible tokens of lojaltj and 
attachment. Tjrconnel, the Lord Lieutenant, was 
devoted to his interests ; his old army was steady, and 
a new one was raised, amounting to nearly forty 
thousand men. 
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With this army James laid siege to the town of 
Londonderrj, which made a brave resistance^ and the 
besiegers were obliged to retire after losing about nine 
thousand men. 

Not long after this event, the armies of James II. 
and William III. came within sight of each other, but 
the river Boyne was between them. The water, 
however, at that place, was sufficiently shallow to 
permit men to wade across it on foot. 

As William, at the head of the protestant army, was 
riding along the river's bank, he received a wound in 
the shoulder from a cannon-ball; and several of his 
followers were killed. 

At six o'clock the next morning, he gave orders to 
his troops to cross the river Boyne in three different 
places ; and a furious battle was fought, in which King 
William's forces were victorious. William bravely led 
on the horse in person. James, who stood at some 
little distance upon a hill, and viewed the battle, was 
frequently heard to cry out, " Oh, spare my English 
subjects ! " 

Soon afterwards another battle was fought at Aghrim, 
and was furiously contested on both sides. At length, 
however, the Irish capitulated ; and it was agreed that 
the Roman Catholics should be permitted freely to 
exercise their religion ; and that all persons who chose 
to do so, might remove from Ireland with their families 
and effects, to any other country except England and 
Scotland. Accordingly, about fourteen thousand six 
hundred of those who had fought for James II. went 
over to France. 

James also returned to that kingdom, where he was 
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supported partly by the liberality of Louis XIV., and 
partly by occasional supplies from his daughter Mary, 
and from other friends. He lived about seven years 
at St. Germains, and there, after a lingering illness, 
died on the 6th of September, 1701, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. He was renowned among the Roman 
Catholics for his humility and piety ; for, in the vain 
hope of satisfying Divine justice by personal sufferings, 
be submitted to severe bodily penances and mortifica- 
tions. 

Shortly before his death, James exhorted his son to 
have more regard for religion than for any worldly 
advantages. At his particular request, he was buried 
privately in the church of the English Benedictines, at 
Paris. 

Scotland submitted to the protestant king. But the 
remembrance of an atrocious ^outrage committed in 
William's name, though, as there seems good reason to 
believe, not with his sanction, on the clan of Macdonald, 
the chief of which clan had neglected to take the oath 
of allegiance within the prescribed time, caused great 
discontent among the Scotch, and greatly tended, in 
subsequent times, to induce the Highlanders to side 
with the Stuart family. 

William III., when settled on the throne, endea- 
voured, at first, to preserve as much as was left of the 
royal prerogative ; but the parliament maintained their 
ground so firmly, that he was obliged to submit to their 
decisions. In return they gratified his darling wish, 
by furnishing him with supplies to enable him to carry 
on wars, with a view to the preserving of the balance 
of power in Europe. 
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Queen Mary caught the small-pox, and, to the inex- 
pressible grief of the king, died on the 28th of Decem- 
ber, 1694, in the thirty- third year of her age, and sixth 
of her reign. 

Mary II. was tall and well-proportioned ; and had 
agreeable features, with a countenance which expressed 
at once, mildness and dignity. 

She had a good understanding, an even temper, 
and paid considerable outward regard to religion. 
It is to be feared, however, that she was deficient 
in natural affection towards her father, and her 
sister, the Princess Anne. Her highest ambition 
seems lo have been, to shew herself a zealous protes- 
tant, and an obedient wife. Even on her death bed, 
she refused to see the Princess Anne, from whom she 
had long been estranged, but sent her a forgiving 
message. After the queen's death, an apparent re- 
conciliation took place between William and Anne ; 
and the king allowed her the palace of St. James's for 
her residence ; but there was much jealousy and 
distrust hidden under these appearances of friendship 
and esteem. 

France was at this time at war with Holland, and 
England took part with the latter. William's martial 
tastes led him to prefer the toils of war to the enjoy- 
ment of ease in his English dominions ; he spent nearly 
three years in Flanders, which was the chief seat of 
the war. 

While he was thus engaged, the parliament employed 
themselves in establishing a number of important acts ; 
and though some of these acts were not very pleasing 
to the king, others were expressive of great affection 
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to his person and government. Still, towards the latter 
end of his reign, there were frequent misunderstandings 
and discontents between the monarch and the parliament. 

On the 30th of July, 1700, died, of a malignant 
fever, the young Duke of Gloucester, the only surviv- 
ing child of the Princess Anne. His death was much 
lamented by the greater part of the English nation, not 
only on account of his promising talents and amiable 
temper, but as it left the succession to the throne 
undetermined, and might therefore cause great dis- 
turbances in the kingdom. 

The Jacobites, that is, the adherents of the exiled 
king James, openly exulted at an event which they 
imagined would secure the interest of James's son ; 
but the Protestants in general turned their thoughts 
towards the Princess Sophia, Electress Dowager of 
Hanover, and grand-daughter of James I. The pre- 
sent state of affairs in England, however, bore a very 
unpromising aspect. The king's health, and even his 
faculties, visibly declined, and apprehensive that his 
death could not be far distant, the Commons were 
consequently very solicitous to settle the succession 
without delay. 

Having deliberated upon the subject, they came to a 
solemn resolution that none but a protestant should 
sit upon the throne of England, and that the protestant 
Princess Sophia, Electress-Do wager of Hanover, should 
be declared the next successor to the British crown 
after his Majesty the reigning monarch, the Princess 
Anne, and their immediate heirs. 

Though some articles in the Act of Succession were 
very mortifying to him, the king gave it his assent. 
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Louis XIV., king of France, having recognized the 
son of James IL as king of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, William was very urgent with the Commons 
to resent the affi*ont ; and the whole nation appearing 
to participate in the king's desire, war with France 
was proclaimed. 

The king's health, however, was now breaking fast ; 
but he endeavoured to conceal its decline, and, if pos- 
sible, to arrest it by the use of exercise. 

On the 21st of February, 1702, as he was riding 
from Hampton Court to Kensington Palace (which he 
had himself built), his horse fell under him, and he was 
thrown to the ground with such violence, as to break 
his collar-bone. He seemed, however, to be in a fair 
way of recovery, till the 1st of March, when his knee 
appeared to be inflamed ; on the 4th of March he was 
seized with a shivering, and with other bad symptoms. 
Death of wiuiam and ou the 8th of the same month he 

III. A. D. 1702. expired, in the fifty-second year of his 
age, having reigned thirteen years and twenty-three 
days. 

William III. was of a middle stature, thin, and of a 
delicate constitution ; subject to an asthma, and conti- 
nual cough from his infancy. He had an aquiline nose, 
sparkling eyes, and a large forehead. He was a great 
warrior, but not a pleasing companion. He was con- 
sidered to be religious, temperate, and sincere ; but his 
boundless ambition led him into continual wars. 
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TABLE XXXIX. 

Family of Willum III. 

Wife. 

Mabt, daughter of Sang James II., and joint 
sovereign with him. 

No children. 
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ANNE. 



CHAPTER LIII. 
Reign of Queen Anne,^1702 — 1714. 

Accession of Anne. This princess was the coDsortof Gcorgc, 
A. D. 1702. Prince of Denmark, and second daugh- 
ter of King James II. She ascended the throne in the 
thirty-eighth year of her age, to the general satisfaction 
of all parties. Anne had experienced great vicissitudes 
of fortune, and numherless mortifications, during the 
late reign ; but had borne them with an equal mind, 
and conducted herself with great prudence. 

On the 11th of March, 1702, the queen went in state 
to the House of Lords, where, in a speech to both 
houses, she expressed her satisfaction at their unani- 
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znous opinion that too much could not be done for the 
encouragement of her allies in humbling the power of 
Firance ; and desired that they would consider of 
proper methods towards bringing about a union 
between England and Scotland. "And as I know 
my own heart to be entirely English," said she, ** I 
can very sinceriely assure you, that there is not any 
tiling you can expect, or desire of me, which I shall 
not be ready to do for the happiness and prosperity 
of England ; and you shall always find me a strict 
observer of my word." 

Addresses of congratulation were presented to the 
queen from all parts ; and she received them with 
such affability as insured her the affection of her 
subjects. 

In a short time war was declared with France, not 
only by the English, but by the Germans and the 
Dutch. 

George, Prince of Denmark, the queen's husband, 
was invested with the title of generalissimo of all the 
queen's forces, both by sea and by land, and was after- 
wards created Lord High Admiral. 

The conduct of the war was intrusted to the Earl of 
Marlborough, the late Lord Churchill, who was sent to 
Holland, and there made, at the desire of the Dutch, 
generalissimo of the combined forces. Marlborough 
was a man of uncommon abilities, both for debate and 
action, and the most formidable enemy to France that 
England had produced for many years. He was very 
high in the queen's favour ; and within two years 
after she came to the throne was rewarded for his 
valour by a dukedom, and a pension of £6000 per 
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annum. The Duchess of Marlborough was the queen's 
intimate friend. 

During the reign of Queen Anne a number of battles 
were fought upon the continent, in which the Duke of 
Marlborough gained great renown, and raised the glory 
of the British arms to the highest pitch. Among these 
Ibattles were those of Ramillies, Oudenard, and Mai- 
placquet ; but the principal of theni was that of 
Blenheim, so called because it was fought in the 
neighbourhood of Blenheim, a Tillage in Germany, on 
the banks of the Danube. In honour of this victory, 
the English parliament granted to the Duke of Marl- 
borough the manor of Woodstock, near Oxford, with a 
noble park. A magnificent house was built for him in 
the park; and the noble mansion, which bears the 
name of Blenheim, still belongs to his family. 

In the year 1704, the brave Admiral Sir George 
Rooke, accompanied by Sir Cloudesley Shovel, made 
an attack upon Gibraltar, which at that time belonged 
to the Spaniards. After a short resistance, the governor 
Gibraltar taken from Capitulated ; and the Prince of Hesse, 
the Spaniards. A.D. who, with somo land forccs, was on 
^^^* board Rooke's squadron, marched into 

the place. This proved a very important conquest in 
the end ; but through the envy and malice of the admi- 
ral's enemies it was undervalued at the time ; so that, 
instead of being rewarded, the admiral was neglected, 
and soon afterwards displaced from his command, 
which was intrusted to Sir Cloudesley Shovel, who was 
declared rear-admiral of England. 

The queen was very solicitous for the union of Eng- 
land and Scotland into one kingdom ; and the matter 
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was repeatedly and warmly debated in the parliaments 
of both nations. 

At length a treaty was drawn up, by which it was 
stipulated that the succession of the United Kingdom 
should be vested in the house of Hanover ; that Eng- 
land and Scotland should be represented by one and 
the same Parliament^ to which Scotland should send 
sixteen peers, and forty-five commoners ; that all the 
subjects of Great Britain should have the same public 
laws and privileges, &c. 

This treaty was at first violently opposed by the 
Tories, or Jacobite party in England, and by many of 
the Scots; but every article of it was ultimately 
approved by a msgority in both parliaments, and a law 
passed for the uniting of the two kingdoms. This act 
• of union took place May 1st, 1707, union of England 
which day was observed as a day of and Scotland. May i, 
public thanksgiving. On the 23rd of a^^'^o^- 
October, in the same year, the first British parliament 
assembled at Westminster. 

. The kingdom of France at this period was reduced 
to the verge of destruction by successive defeats, which 
had drained it of people and treasure; and nothing 
could have saved it but the jealousy and misconduct of 
the allies, who, under the command of the famous Earl 
of Peterborough, lost a battle at Almanza, and failed 
in an expedition against Toulon. The allied fieet, 
under the command of Sir Cloudesley Shovel, was 
wrecked on the coast of Scilly, when the admiral, with 
many others, was drowned. The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, too, made an inactive campaign, owing to the 
retreat of the enemy from one post to another, by 

T 
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which means he was prevented from coming to an 
engagement with them. 

During the Duke's absence, the queen's private 
favour shifted to new objects. Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough, was supplanted bj Mrs. Masham, her 
own relative, whom she had herself introduced to her 
Majesty's notice. This ladj was in politics the sup- 
porter of Mr. Harley, who was at that time speaker of 
the House of Commons, and one of the principal secre- 
taries of state. Mr. Harlej's aim was to expel the 
Whigs from the advantages which they possessed under 
the government, and to destroy the credit of the Duke 
of Marlborough, and of the Earl of Goldophin, who 
was the treasurer. Mr. Harley's chief coadjutors in 
this scheme were Henry St. John, afterwards Lord 
Bolingbroke, and Sir Simon Harcourt. The times i 
were favourable to this project, for the people were 
tired of the Whig ministry, whom they had formerly 
applauded. 

The Duke of Marlborough and the Earl of Grodol- 
phin being apprised of the secret practices thus em- 
ployed against them, wrote to the queen, declaring 
that they would serve her Majesty no longer if Mr. 
Harley were continued in his post of secretary. The 
queen, finding herself in danger of being abandoned by 
these ministers, told the duke, that Mr. Harley should 
immediately resign his office, which he did, and it was 
conferred on Mr. Henry Boyle; but she entirely 
withdrew her confidence from the Earl of Grodolphin. 
Mr. Harley's coadjutors resigned with him. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 
Reign of Queen Anne (continued.) 

The generality of the Scottish nation, and also the 
Tories in England, exclaimed loudlj against the union ; 
and the Jacobites were again in motion, holding con- 
ferences amongst themselves, and maintaining a corres- 
pondence with the court at St. Grermains. In a short 
time, England was alarmed by symptoms of an invasion. 
The Pretender, the son of James II., had assumed the 
title of the Chevalier de St. George, and was furnished 
bj France with an armament, in order to go over to 
Scotland ; the pope, Clement XL, contributed to the 
expense of the expedition. The attempt, however, 
proved fruitless : for the Pretender was intercepted by 
Admiral Sir George Byng, and returned to Dunkirk, 
after having been tossed about at sea during a whole 
month in very tempestuous weather. 

Such noblemen and gentlemen in Scotland as were 
suspected of an attachment to the Pretender were 
apprehended, and confined in the castle at Edinburgh, 
or brought up to London, and committed to the Tower 
or to Newgate ; but within a short time they were 
admitted to bail, and were afterwards pardoned by an 
act of grace. 

On the 28th of October, 1708, died, after a lingering 
illness. Prince George of Denmark. His death was 
greatly lamented by the queen; the utmost harmony 
having subsisted between her and her husband. 

In 1710, the Duke' of Marlborough, disgusted by 
the queen's treatment of him, retired to Windsor ; and 
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SO great were the alterations made in the ministrj, 
that there was not one Whig left in it. The brave 
duke, who, but a few months before, had received the 
thanks of both houses, and had been the idol of the 
populace, was now hated both bj parliament and people- 
Mr. Harlej was appointed to some lucrative posts 
under government, and sworn again into the. privy 
council. In the year 1 7 1 1 , he was made a peer of Great 
Britain, by the title of Earl of Oxford, and shortly 
afterwards Lord High Treasurer. The Duke of Marl- 
borough, however, still kept the command of the allied 
army, and, with his usual courage and prudence, per- 
formed many great exploits. 

But while negociations for peace were carrying on 
between the court of France and the new ministers, 
the Duke of Marlborough was dismissed from all his 
employments. The famous congress of Utrecht, which 
eventually gave peace to Europe, began to sit on the 
29th of January, 1712, and lasted above a year; 
during which period, the allies, actuated by avarice, 
jealousy, and ambition, so perplexed the queen's 
measures, and obstructed her designs, that she was 
induced to enter into a private treaty with France, 
unknown tp the English plenipotentiaries at Utrecht. 

In the meantime, the Duke of Ormond, who was 
now invested with the supreme command of the British 
forces, received particular orders not to act against the 
enemy; but the gallant Prince Eugene,* who had 
been the companion of Marlborough in his victories, 

* Son of the Count de Soissons, and great nephew, through 
his mother (Hortense Marianne) of the Cardinal Mazarine. 
Eugene died m 1736. 
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with the representatives of some of the allied powers, 
urged him to disregard those orders ; and his situation 
being thus rendered very uncomfortable, he expressed 
a desire to relinquish his command. Soon afterwards, 
however, a fresh order was sent to him to concur with 
the allies in besieging the town of Quesnoj. 

These proceedings occasioned warm debates at home, 
and led to a separation between the continental allies 
and the English. At the end of the campaign, the 
Duke, of Of mond returned to England, where partj 
disputes having become more violent than ever, London 
was filled with riot and uproar. 

The Duke of Marlborough, hearing himself accused 
aa the author of these party mischiefs, retired to the 
Continent, and was followed by his duchess. His 
friend. Lord Goldolphin, had recently died. 



CHAPTER LV. 

Reign of Queen Anne (continued,) 

On the fifth of May, 1713, to the inex- proclamation of the 
pressible joy of the nation, the peace, Peace of utrecht. 
generally known as the Peace of ^' ' 
Utrecht, was proclaimed ; but tranquillity was not 
restored at home. There were such dissensions among 
Her Majesty's Ministers, that the council-chamber was 
a scene of bitter dispute and altercation, even in the 
queen's presence. In the midst of these disputes, the 
Jacobites were not idle. They flattered themselves 
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that the queen in secret favoured the pretensions of her 
brother, the Chevalier de St. George, and that the 
same sentiments were cherished by the people in 
general ; and they even proceeded so far as to enlist 
men for the service of the Pretender, on the presump- 
tion that the throne would soon be vacant : the queen's 
constitution being quite broken, and her health very 
visibly declining. On the 28th of July, 1714, Lady 
Masham, and Lords Bolingbroke and Oxford, had a 
violent quarrel in the queen's presence ; on which 
occasion Lord Oxford resigned his staff into the 
queen's hand. His fall was so sudden, that no prepa* 
ration had been made for supplying his place. Li 
consequence of these transactions, a privy council was 
held which lasted till two o'clock in the morning, and 
so fatigued and agitated the poor queen that she de-» 
clared she could not survive it. She was, in fact, soon 
afterwards seized with an apoplectic disorder, which, 
evading the skill of Dr. Mead and the other court 
physicians, gained ground so fast, that by the 30th of 
July her life was despaired or. 

In this emergency, the privy council unanimously 
recommended that Lord Shrewsbury should fill the 
place of lord treasurer; and this arrangement being 
perfectly agreeable to the queen, he was appointed to 
that office ; being thus at once lord treasurer, lord 
chamberlain, and lord lieutenant of Ireland. 

Every precaution was taken for securing the peace 
of the kingdom, and defeating the designs of the 
Pretender; and the heralds at arms with a troop of 
horse guards were kept in waiting, to proclaim the new 
king so soon as the throne should become vacant* 
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The queen continued, with very few intervals, in a 
state of lethargic insensibility, till the morning of the 
1st of August, when she expired, in Death of Qaeen 
the fiftieth year of her age, and the '^'»«- A-D.nw, 
thirteenth of her reign. 

Queen Anne was of the middle size, and well pro- 
portioned ; her aspect was rather comely than majestic, 
her voice remarkably sweet, and her whole appearance 
amiable and engaging. She was a pattern of domestic 
virtues, and a mild and merciful princess, during 
whose reign no subject's blood was shed for treason. 
She was zealously attached to the Church of England, 
attentive to her religious duties, just, charitable, and 
compassionate ; she loved her people as if they bad 
been her children, and was unanimously beloved by 
them in return. Though not of great capacity, she 
was respected by her subjects, and regarded by them 
as one of the best sovereigns that ever sat upon the 
throne of England, she being called by all parties, 
the Good Queen Anne, 

Of six children none survived their first year except 

one son, William, Duke of Gloucester ; who, as has 

been already observed, died at the age of eleven years. 

The principal act of Anne's reign, the union of 

England and Scotland, has been already mentioned. 

In the same reign an act was passed for the building of 

fifty new churches, in and about London. Only a few 

of these churches, however, were erected at this time ; 

and BO vastly has the metropolis increased within the 

last century, that notwithstanding the large number of 

churches which have been lately built, a want of church 

room still exists in London and its neighbourhood. 
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Onlj a few weeks before the death of Queen Anne, 
the Princess Sophia, grand- daughter of James I., and 
Electress of Hanover, who had been declared the 
successor to the throne of England, died suddenly 
while walking in the gardens of her palace. She was 
a woman of great capacity ; and though nearly eighty 
years of age, had, to the last, looked forward to the 
British throne. She had often declared that she 
should die contented if Sophia, Queen of Great 
Britain, were to be inscribed on her tomb. 



TABLE XL. 

Successor to Queen Anne. 

George, Elector of Brunswick, great grandson of 
James L 



TABLE XLL 

The Line of Brunswick. 

George I. began to reign, A. D. 
Greorge II. son of George I. 
George III. grandson of George H. 
George IV. son of George III. 
William IV. brother of George IV. 
Victoria, grand-daughter of George HI. 



1714 
1727 
1760 
1820 
1830 
1838 
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CHAPTER LVI. 

Reign of George /.— 1714— 1 727. 

The Princess Sophia, Electress Dowager of Hanover,* 
being dead, the saccession to the throne, which had 
being settled on her, devolved on her son George 
Lewis, Elector of Hanover, who, being a Protestant, 
was now heir to the crown. Immediately, therefore, 

* The Princess Sophia, of Brunswick, widow of Duke Ernest 
Augustus, Elector of Hanover, was the daughter of Frederick, 
Elector Palatine, and King of Bohemia, by Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of James L, of England^ 
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AccesBioa of George upon the death of Queen Anne, orders 
I. A. D. 1714. -^ere issued for proclaiming King 
George, in England, Scotland, and Ireland; and his 
title to the throne was admitted without the least 
opposition, tumult, or sign of popular discontent. 
Shortly after his coronation, however, great commo- 
tions arose in different parts of the kingdom, owing to 
the division of the nation into the parties called Whigs 
and Tories. The king, knowing that his title to the 
throne rested solely on Protestant principles, and 
regarding the Whigs as friends to his succession, 
while many of the Tories were favourers of the 
Pretender, gave his countenance to the former; and 
great changes were made in the ministry, as well as in 
the royal household ; from both of which Tories were 
excluded. 

When the parliament met, a committee was appointed 
to inspect all the papers relating to the late negociation 
for peace, and to select such of them as might serve as 
subjects of accusation against the ministry, which had 
carried it on ; but Walpole, who was chairman of this 
committee, moved that a warrant might be issued for 
apprehending Mr. Matthew Prior* and Mr. Thomas 
Harley, both of whom were committed to the Tower. 
Lord Bolingbroke, the Duke of Ormond, Lord Oxford, 
and Lord Strafford, were then impeached of high 
treason. The two former not appearing to surrender 
themselves (for they had left the kingdom), their 
names were struck out of the list of peers, and their 
estates were declared forfeited to the crown ; on which 

* The celebrated Poet. 
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they attached themselves to the Pretender's interest* 
Lord Oxford was committed to the Tower. 

In the year 1715, a rebellion in favour of the Pre- 
tender, the son of James II.„ broke out, first in 
Scotland, and afterwards in England; but it was 
unsuccessful. The Earl of Mar, who had set up the 
standard of the Pretender in Scotland, was defeated 
by the Duke of Argyle ; and the Earl of Derwent* 
water and Mr. Foster, who, with a party of horse, had 
taken the field in England, and proclaimed the Pre- 
tender, by the title of James III., were invwionof EDgiand 
overpowered by the Generals Carpen- by the Pretender, 

.AD 1715 

ter and Wills at Preston, in Lancashire, 
and obliged to lay down their arms. 

Notwithstanding these disasters, the Pretender, hav- 
ing passed through France in disguise, embarked at 
Dunkirk, and arrived in a few days on the coast of 
Scotland, with only six gentlemen in his train. He 
was soon afterwards proclaimed king, and made his 
public entry at Dundee, where he assumed the style of 
royalty, though destitute of the smallest measure of 
power. Having neither money, arms, nor ammunition, 
he speedily found himself under the necessity of relin- 
quishing his enterprise ; and, accordingly, he sailed 
back to France. This rebellion is often called the 
rebellion oi fifteen; as a similar attempt, which was 
made during the subsequent reign, was distinguished 
as the rebellion oi forty-five. 

This attempt being at an end, the king's ministry 
thought it necessary to punish the authors of it in a 
very rigorous manner. Lords Derwentwater, Denmuir, 
and several other noblemen, received sentence of death ; 
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and though some were respited, others were executed 
immediately. Lord Bithsdale was condemned to death ; 
but through the affectionate ingenuity and noble daring 
of his lady, who exchanged clothes with him in his 
dungeon, he escaped. To the hoilour of George L, he 
permitted no punishment to be inflicted on the faithful 
wife. A number of other rebels, of inferior rank, were 
tried, condemned, and hanged. About a thousand 
others were transported to North America. 

The Earl of Oxford, having remained full two years 
in the Tower, petitioned the Lords that his fate might 
be decided upon. A day of trial was appointed ; and 
the Commons were desired to prepare their charge 
against him. At the appointed time, the Lords assem- 
bled in the court at Westminster HaU, where Lord 
Cowper presided as Lord High Steward ; but a dispute 
arising between the Lords and Commons concerning 
the mode of trial, the Lords voted that Lord Oxford 
should be set at liberty. The Commons, however, 
presented an address to the king, requesting that he 
might be excepted from the act of grace then in prepa- 
ration. He was forbidden to appear at court ; but was 
deprived neither of his title, nor his wealth. Soon 
afterwards an act of grace passed both houses ; but 
the Earl of Oxford, and many others, were excluded 
from it Such noblemen and gentlemen, however, as 
were then under sentence of death, or imprisonment, 
on account of their concern in the rebellion, were 
immediately discharged. 

In 1718, war was declared against Spain; and the 
Chevalier de St. George thought this a favourable 
opportunity to renew his attempt to obtain the crown 
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of England. The Duke of Ormond, who was fixed 
upon to conduct the Pretender's expedition, obtained 
from the King of Spain a fleet of ten ships of war, 
with transports of six thousand troops, and arms for 
twelve thousand more. The attempt, however, was 
frustrated as before; the fleet being cast away bj a 
violent storm off Cape Finisterre; and peace being 
soon afterwards restored between Spain and England, 
and the Spanish arms being, moreover, unsuccessful in 
Sicily and elsewhere, the King of Spain gave himself 
no further trouble about either the Pretender, or his 
pretensions. 

In 1720, a nefarious project, which is now known 
by the name of the South-Sea Scheme, was set on foot 
in England. A set of unprincipled adventurers, of 
whom one of the principal was Sir John Blunt, per- 
suaded a number of simple people, who were in too 
great haste to be rich, to join this company, which 
professed to trade to the South Seas ; and multitudes 
of persons, of all ranks, under the idea of making 
enormous fortunes, were thus utterly ruined. 

In the year 1722, died the great Duke of Marl- 
borough. In the same year was discovered the exist- 
ence of another conspiracy in favour of the Pretender ; 
and the celebrated Dr. Atterbury, Bishop of Rochester, 
together with several noblemen and gentlemen, was 
committed to the Tower on suspicion of being con- 
cerned in it. Shortly afterwards an act was passed to 
deprive the bishop of all his offices, benefices, and 
dignities, and to banish him from the realm, on pain of 
death if he returned. The other imprisoned lords and 
gentlemen were admitted to bail. 
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On various occasions George I. had left England 
to visit his German dominions. In the year 1727, 
he set forth on another journey to Hanover. He 
had crossed the sea, and had proceeded as far as 
Delden, a small frontier town of Germany. Here 
he supped on the 9th of June, J 727, apparently in 
perfect health, proceeding on his journey at an early- 
hour the next morning. Between eight and nine 
o'clock, however, he was suddenly seized by a paralytic 
disorder, which deprived him of his speech. It was 
soon perceived, too, that he had lost the use of one 
of his arms. Medical aid was called in, but all was 
useless. He was conveyed to Osnaburgh, where he 
Death of George I. expired on Sunday, June 1 1th, in the 
1727. sixty-eighth year of his age, and the 

thirteenth of his reign. 

This monarch, before he ascended the throne, had 
acquired the character of a circumspect general, a just 
and merciful prince, and a wise politician. On his 
accession, he declared his resolution to govern the people 
of England according to the maxims of the British 
constitution ; and there is every reason to believe that 
he was sincere in this declaration ; but in a kingdom 
divided by powerful factions, it was impossible for him 
to give entire satisfaction to all parties. From some 
circumstances of his domestic history, it would appear 
that though his morals were lax, his temper was 
singularly harsh and severe. 
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TABLE XLII. 

Family op Geobge I. 

Wife, 
Sophia Dobothea, daughter and heiress of the 
DukeofZeU. 

Son. 
Geobge Augustus, Prince of Wales, afterwards 
king. 

Daughter. 
Sophia Dobothea, married to Frederick William 
I., King of Prussia* 
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CHAPTER LVII. 

Reign of George //.— 1727— 1760. 

Accession of George An express arriving on the 14th of 
II. A. D. 1787. June, with an account of the death of 
the late king, his son Prince George was proclaimed 
king, and soon afterwards was crowned, with the 
queen, at Westminster Abbey, with the usual solemni- 
ties. He ascended the throne in the forty-fourth year 
of his age. 

In the beginning of December, 1728, the eldest son 
of George 11., Prince Frederick, arrived in England 
from Hanover, where he had till then resided, and was 
created Prince of Wales. 
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Early in this king's reign there was a prospect of a 
war with Spain ; but matters were accommodated, and 
Europe for some time enjoyed an interval of profound 
peace. The contests of opposing parties, Whigs and 
Tories, still, however, continued in England, and 
debates were carried on in both houses of parliament 
with more than usual animosity. A serious disturbance, 
too, known by the name of the Porteous mob, broke 
out in Edinburgh. 

In 1730, seven Ciierokee chiefs arrived in England, 
and were introduced to the king, at whose feet they 
laid their crown and regalia, and, by an authentic deed, 
acknowledged themselves and their countrymen sub- 
jects of his dominions. They were quite astonished at 
the riches and magnificence of the British court ; they 
compared the king and queen to the sun and moon, 
the princes and princesses to the stars, and themselves 
to nothing. They entered solemnly into a treaty of 
friendship and commerce ; and, after receiving valuable 
presents, were conveyed back in safety to their own 
country, which borders on the province of Carolina. 

At this period England was dreadfully infested by 
robbers and assassins. 

In 1737, died, in the fifty-fifth year of her age, and 
universally regretted, Queen Caroline, a princess dis- 
tinguished by her excellent understanding, and amiable 
qualities. After her death a misunderstanding which 
had for some time existed between the prince and his 
parents, was widened, as it respected Frederick and his 
father, into an irreparable breach. 

In the year 1739, war was declared against Spain ; 
and shortly afterwards two rich Spanish ships were 
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captured in the Mediterranean. Admiral Vernon 
repeatedly declared in the House of Commons, that he 
would undertake to get possession of Porto Bello, a 
port and harbour in South America, with six ships 
only. This was treated for some time as an imprac- 
ticable scheme ; but at length his request was complied 
with, and he actually attacked and demolished the 
place, and came away victorious, with the loss of 
scarcely one man. 

In the ensuing year preparations were made for 
carrying on the Spanish war with vigour ; and large 
supplies were granted by parliament to defray the 
expenses of the naval and land forces. Sir John 
Norris sailed from Spithead with a powerful fleet, in 
the hope of intercepting a large squadron of Spanish 
ships destined for the American settlements. The 
Duke of Cumberland, the king's youngest son, served 
as a volunteer in this expedition, but adverse winds 
prevented the design being fully carried into execution. 

After many vexatious delays, a small squadron, com- 
manded by Commodore Anson, set sail for the South 
Sea, to act against the enemy on the coasts of Chili 
and Peru, and to co-operate occasionally with Admiral 
Vernon ; but the hopes of the nation were principally 
fixed upon a formidable armament designed for the 
northern coast of New Spain, and other Spanish settle- 
ments in the West Indies. This fleet, which consisted 
of twenty-seven ships of the line, besides a number of 
frigates, &c., amounting in all to one hundred and 
seventy sail, was put under the convoy of Sir Chaloner 
Ogle ; the land forces being commanded by Lord 
Cathcart. But the expectations of the public were 
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frustrated. Sir Chaloner Ogle, after having been 
detained at Spithead till the season of action was almost 
over, met with a violent tempest in the Bay of Biscay, 
which scattered and dispersed his fleet. Lord Cathcart 
died, and many other untoward circumstances occurred. 
Admiral Vernon, Admiral Haddock, and Sir John 
Norris were also sent upon other expeditions, which 
turned to no account ; and no less than four hun- 
dred and seven ships were taken by the Spanish 
privateers. 

A powerful squadron, under the command of Don 
Pizarro, wassentby the Spaniards to intercept Commo- 
dore Anson ; but some of Pizarro's ships perished at 
sea, and he lost 12,000 men by sickness and famine. 

The ill success of the British fleets occasioned in the 
nation great discontent, which was increased by the 
expenses incurred for carrying on a war on the conti- 
nent, to maintain what was called the balance of power 
in Europe ; or, in other words, to prevent any one 
kingdom from securing to itself so great a proportion 
of power, as to endanger the liberties of other king- 
doms. The King of England was present in person in 
this war, and behaved with exemplary bravery, par- 
ticularly at the battle of Dettingen, a village in the 
Netherlands ; in which battle the Bri- Battle of Dettin- 
tish commander. Lord Stair, gained a s®°- ad. n43. 
signal victory over the French army. The Duke of 
Cumberland was wounded in the action ; the king 
escaped unhurt ; and to commemorate his escape it 
was, that Handel composed his magnificent Dettingen 
Te Deum. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

Reign of George 11, (continued,) 

In the year 1744, England was threatened with an 
invasion. The continual dissensions in parliament, 
and the general discontent of the people of Great 
Britain, led the French ministry to suppose that the 
nation was ripe for rebellion. The Pretender at this 
time resided at Rome; but being himself too far 
advanced in years to engage in such an expedition, he 
agreed to delegate his pretensions and authority to his 
son Charles Edward, a youth of promising talents, and 
inured to hardships. 

Count Saxe was appointed by Louis XV. King of 
France, who favoured the views of the Pretender, to 
command the troops designed for this expedition, 
amounting to iifteen thousand; while the fleet, con- 
sisting of a great number of vessels, was placed under 
the convoy of M. de Roquefeuille. The young Pre- 
tender, Charles Edward, departed from Rome in the 
disguise of a Spanish courier. England was immedi- 
ately put into a posture of defence ; and Sir John Norris 
was ordered to Spithead to take the command of a 
defensive squadron. 

M. Roquefeuille sailed up the Channel as far as 
Dungeness, a promontory on the coast of Kent. Sir 
John Norris soon appeared in view, and the French 
admiral, not choosing to risk an engagement, thought 
proper to make the best of his way back again. The 
French generals returned to Paris, and the Pretender 
resolved to wait for a more favourable opportunity. 
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War, however, was declared between France and 
England. 

During this year Commodore Anson returned from 
his voyage of three years and nine months, in which 
time he had sailed round the world. He brought 
home great riches, and was shortly afterwards 
made a peer with the title of Lord Anson. The 
history of his voyage is very entertaining and inte- 
resting. 

In the same year, by the foundering of the ship 
Victory, Sir John Balchen, an admiral of approved 
valour and great experience, and many brave officers 
and men were lost at sea. In the following year, the 
naval transactions of Great Britain were remarkably 
brilliant. Admiral Rowley gained great advantages 
in the Mediterranean. Commodore Barnet, in the 
East Indies, made prizes of several French ships, richly 
laden. Commodore Townshend, in the latitude of 
Martinico, took about thirty merchantmen. Louisberg, 
an important fortification in North America, belonging 
to the French, was taken by Commodore Warren, and 
proved a very valuable acquisition to Great Britain. 

The young Pretender, animated by the hope of 
gaining a throne, and nowise disheartened by the 
failure of his first enterprise, now resolved to make 
another vigorous effort. He received assurances from 
the Jacobites in Great Britain and Ireland, that 
numbers would crowd to his standard when called 
upon ; and he had the promise of succour from France. 
King George II. was at this time in Germany ; and a 
large body of the Highlanders were keen for insur- 
rection. 
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The young Pretender, or, as he was called, the young 
Chevalier, accompanied by the Marquis of TuUibardine, 
and a slender train of Scotch and Irish adventurers, 
embarked on the 14th of July, 1745; and after en- 
countering some difficulties, landed on the coast of 
Lochabar, in Scotland, on the twenty-seventh day of 
the same month, bringing with him, for the conquest 
of the British empire, seven officers and arms for two 

Invasion of Eng- thousand men. He was, however, soon 
land by the young joined by a Considerable number of 
Pretender. A.D. 1745 ujgy^^^gj,g Under their respective 

chiefs ; and in a short time the rebels became very 
formidable. The Chevalier de St. Greorge was pro- 
claimed king, and his son Charles Edward being^ 
admitted into Edinburgh, took possession of the royal 
palace as Prince regent. He was, however, disap- 
pointed in his expectation of being able to seize the 
treasure belonging to the two banks of Scotland. 

During these transactions, the king and his son, the 
Duke of Cumberland, returned from Germany, and 
energetic measures were adopted to quell the rebellion : 
but the Pretender gained ground. He entirely routed 
the king's forces under the command of Sir John Cope, 
at Preston Pans, and thus became possessed of a valu- 
able supply of artillery, arms, and ammunition. Had he 
marched onwards immediately, the consequences might 
have been most disastrous to the protestant cause. 
As it was, he remained too long at Edinburgh, and lost 
his advantage in idle show and ceremonial at the court 
of Holyrood. At length, however, it was agreed, 
among his ill-assorted and self-willed officers, that the 
rebel army should pursue their march southward, and 
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haying taken Carlisle, he advanced as far as the town 
of Derby. Charles Edward and his adherents were 
now within one hundred miles of the capital^ and the 
French were threatening an invasion. The kingdom 
was thrown into the utmost consternation, and the 
Jacobites were elevated with the hope of a speedj 
revolution; but the young adventurer soon found 
himself miserably disappointed. He had been utterly 
misled by the representations of his advisers. Instead 
of recruiting his forces as he advanced, he found 
that very few Jacobites ventured to join him. The 
Highland chiefs began to murmur, and their dans to 
be unruly ; and the unfortunate chevalier was soon 
hemmed in by two considerable enemies, in the depth 
of winter. After violent disputes among his adherents, 
it was determined that they should retreat to Scotland 
with all possible expedition; and this retreat they 
effected with surprising rapidity and order. In the 
mean while the Duke of Cumberland, with a powerful 
army, invested Carlisle, which surrendered, and he 
took about four hundred prisoners, who were carried 
to different gaols in England. 

The Pretender, early in the following year, took 
several fortresses in Scotland, and obtained a victory 
over General Hawley, who commanded the king's 
forces. This officer, who had arrogantly boasted that, 
with two regiments of dragoons he would drive the 
rebel army from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
now shamefully fled before it. 

The Duke of Cumberland, who was in pursuit of 
Chatles Edward, had now, by rapid marches, arrived 
at Nairn, near Culloden^ at which latter place^ on the 
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16th of April, 1746, a decisive battle was fought 
between the rebels and the royal armj. A memorable 
victory was obtained by the royalists, with great 
slaughter on the side of the rebels. The Earl of 
Kilmarnock was taken prisoner; and, in a few days. 
Lord Balmerino surrendered himself. 

Charles Edward, perceiving that all was lost, forded 
the river Ness, and escaped with a few troopers to 
Aird, where he conferred with old Lord Lovat. He 
then dismissed his train, and wandered about for five 
dreary months, a wretched and solitary exile, among 
the caves and mountains of the Highlands; during 
which time he underwent a series of hardships and 
miseries, such as scarcely any other person would have 
outlived. In one short hour all his hopes had vanished, 
and the rebellion was entirely extinguished. To the 
honour of the poor Highlanders it should be recorded, 
that though a reward of £30,000 was set upon the 
young prince's head, not a man of them was base 
enough to betray him. After a variety of dangers 
and hair-breadth escapes, he at length embarked on 
board a privateer hired by his adherents ; and having 
passed through the English fleet during a dense fog, 
he landed in safety on the coast of Bretagne, but so 
worn and wan, that his friends could scarcely recognise 
him. 

The rebellion being quelled, it was thought necessary 
to visit with fearful severity the leaders of those who 
had been concerned in disturbing the peace of their 
country. Numbers of the officers of the rebel army 
were executed ; and multitudes who had sided with the 
Pretender were sent to labour in the American plant- 
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ations. The Lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Lovat, 
were beheaded on Tower-hill ; being the last persons 
who suffered that punishment in England. Their 
heads were afterwards placed upon Temple-bar. 

This Jacobite outbreak being thus quelled, the Duke 
of Cumberland returned to the Continent ; and in the 
year 1748, a general peace was concluded hj a treaty 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The reign of George II. was remarkably rich in 
brave naval officers, who gained great victories over 
the French and Spaniards ; and great conquests were 
made in the East Indies under Lord Clive, who, from 
being a clerk in the East India Company's service, had 
risen to be commander-in-chief of the Indian army; 
and under General Amherst, and General Wolfe, in 
North America ; in which country General Wolfe was 
killed, just as he had completed the conquest of Quebec. 
For the details, however, of all these matters, the 
reader must consult other and more comprehensive 
histories. 

The Island of Minorca, which had formerly been 
taken from the Spaniards, being besieged by the 
French, Admiral Byng was sent with ten ships of war 
to its relief. The admiral, however, was defeated in 
an engagement, and the place surrendered to the 
enemy. Byng was afterwards tried by a court-martial 
on a charge of not having done his utmost to avoid this 
result, and was condemned to be shot. The sentence 
was executed upon him; but he was greatly pitied, 
as he had previously borne the character of a brave 
commander. 

England afterwards, as an ally of Frederick the Great, 
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King of Prussia, engaged to send supplies of money and 
troops for carrying on the war in Germany ; and the 
English, amounting to about seven thousand men, 
gained great renown by defeating in the battle of 
Minden, eighty thousand of the regular French troops. 

In short, the nation was at a high pitch of military- 
glory, when the sovereign was seized with an apoplectic 
fit, and soon afterwards expired, to the Death of George 
great grief of his subjects, on the 25th ^^" ^""^ ^» ^'^^' 
October, 1760, in the seventy-seventh year of his age, 
and the thirty-fourth of his reign. 

This monarch is said to have been somewhat hasty, 
and prone to anger, but otherwise just and humane ; 
and in his habits of life, temperate and regular. He 
loved war, and studied it as a science. His principal 
faults as a British sovereign, were an undue predilec- 
tion for his native country, and a greater regard to the 
political interests of the Germanic body than was 
altogether consistent with the welfare of his British 
subjects. He was succeeded on the throne by his 
grandson, George, son of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
who died in his father's lifetime. 
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TABLE XLIII. 

Family op George II. 

Wipe. 

Caroline, daughter of the Margrave of Anspach. 

Sons. 

1. Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, married to 
the Princess Augusta of Saxe-Gotha : he died during 
his father s lifetime, in the year 1751. 

2. George William, died in his infancy. 

3. William Augustus, Duke of Cumberland. Died 
in 1765. 

DAUGHTi^RS. 

1. Anne, married to the Prince of Orange. 

2. Amelia, died unmarried. 

3. Elizabeth Caroline, died unmarried. 

4. Mary, married to the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel. 

5. Louisa, married to the King of Denmark. 

Grandson. 
George (afterwards George III.), son of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 
Reign of George J/i.— 1760— 1820. 

Accession of George GrEORGE the Third, son of Frederick, 
III. A. D. 1760. Prince of Wales, and grandson of 
George the Second, began his reign with every demon- 
stration of joy from the people of England. He was 
in the bloom of youth, affable and engaging in his 
manners, and had many opening virtues, which gave 
promise of future good conduct. The two preceding 
monarchs, being natives of Germany, were naturally 
regarded as being too much disposed to favour that 
country ; it was, therefore, a subject of great satisfac- 
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tion to the English to have on the throne a prince who 
had been born and brought ap amongst them. 

One of the most popular acts upon the commence- 
ment of the reign of George III., was the rendering of 
the judges independent of the crown, and making 
their office permanent. The king's marriage, likewise, 
with the Princess Charlotte, of Mecklenberg Strelitz, a 
small but sovereign German state, was much approved, 
and took place, as did the coronation of their majesties, 
in the course of the first year after his accession. 

Mr. Pitt, afterwards Earl of Chatham, continued for 
some time at the head of affairs ; and the same system 
of war was pursued which had prevailed during the 
latter part of the reign of the last king. Everything 
went on prosperously under the direction of that great 
statesman, till a change of measures was thought 
necessary; upon which Mr. Pitt resigned his office, 
and Lord Bute was placed at the head of the adminis- 
tration. The war was still cai-ried on till the year 
1 763, when peace between the contending parties was 
signed at Paris. . The articles of this peace, however, 
not being agreeable to the generality of the English 
nation, great discontents were excited ; in consequence 
of which, Lord Bute resigned his office, and a change 
of ministry again took place. 

About this time, Mr. Wilkes, a man of a very 
turbulent character, disturbed the public mind. He 
published several political pamphlets ; one of which 
was of so scandalous a nature, that it was ordered to 
be burnt by the common hangman. This order, how- 
ever, gave so much offence to the populace, who had 
been deluded by Wilkes's democratic harangue, that 
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they assembled in great numbers to prevent the execu- 
tion of the sentence. By the spirit and conduct of the 
lord mayor and sheriffs, it was however effected ; and 
Mr. Wilkes himself was outlawed, and expelled the 
House of Commons^ of which he was a member. He 
was, however, subsequently re-elected; and his out- 
lawry, by consequence, reversed. 

A few years after this, a war unhappily broke oat 
between England and her colonists in British America ; 
and the struggle, after raging many years, was, at 
length, terminated by the loss of most of our possessions 
there. This was supposed to have been occasioned, in 
a great measure, by the stamp act in England; by 
means of which the minister attempted to raise a con- 
siderable revenue, from the American colonies, by 
levying a tax upon them. The Americans were 
unwilling to submit to this ; and being secretly stirred 
up by the French, resisted the measure. In the year 

Breakin out of ^'^'^^> ^^^7 ^^okc OUt lUtO OpCU rcbel- 

the American War. lion, renouncing all connection with 
A. D. 1775. Great Britain, and assuming the title 
of the United States of America. 

The British government sent over to America to 

command their army. Generals Howe, Burgoyne, and 

Clinton : and on the l7th of June, a sanguinary action 

took place on Bunker's Hill, near Boston, in America. 

^^ , . , In this action the king's troops were 

The Americans de- /« n , 

feated at Bunker's victOnOUS, but Suffered loSS. About 

Hill. A. D. 1775. this time, the celebrated George Wash- 
ington was appointed to the command of the American 
army. 

The war was carried on, with various success on 
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bath sides, till tlJe year 1778, when the French openly 
joined the Americans, and sent a considerable fleet to 
sea to their assistance, under the command of Count 
D'Estaing. 

The following year, 1779, Spain also acknowledging 
the independence of America, entered into alliance 
with France ; and the United States of Holland like- 
wise joined the coalition against Great Britain. The 
comlnned fleet, with sixty sail of the line, appeared 
off Plymouth, and Admiral Hardy, who commanded 
the British force, not having a fleet sufficiently power- 
ful to resist such an armament, retreated up the channel. 
The enemy were not, however, able to make any 
advantage of the superiority of their numbers, owing 
to the great sickness and mortality which prevailed 
amongst them. They were obliged to retire with only 
the capture of one English ship of sixty-four guns. 

During this year it was, that the famous circumnavi- 
gator. Captain Cook, was killed in his third voyage, by 
the native savages of Owhyhee, an island in the Pacific 
Ocean. It is a remarkable fact, that but a few hours 
before he was murdered by these savages, Captain 
Cook had permitted them to offer to him that worship, 
which is due to the Almighty alone. 

The next year. Admiral Rodney fell in with a fleet 
of merchantmen belonging to the enemy, the whole of 
which he captured, together with the convoy which 
guarded them ; and shortly afterwards he defeated the 
Spanish fleet of eleven sail of the line, taking or 
destroying most of their ships. 

In the year 1780, riots of a very alarming nature 
broke out in London. The ignorant and desperate 
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men who were guilty of these formidstble disturbances^ 
were supposed to have been encouraged by Lord 
George Gordon, under the idea that the Protestant 
religion was in danger in consequence of some indul- 
gences which had recently been granted by the 
government to the Roman Catholics. Several Ro- 
man Catholic chapels were burnt down ; and upon 
some of the rioters being committed to Newgate, the 
mob proceeded to that prison, broke open the door, and 
set the prisoners at liberty. No sooner was this effec- 
ted, than the insurgents, increased now by the felons 
let loose from Newgate, proceeded to farther outrages. 
The King's Bench and the Fleet Prisons, the houses 
of Lord Mansfield, Sir John Fielding, and those of 
many Roman Catholics were burnt down. No less 
than thirty-six conflagrations were observed at one 
time. 

Most of this mischief might have been prevented by 
timely exertions on the part of the lord mayor and other 
magistrates. At length the military was called forth by 
the command of his majesty, who, when all legal autho- 
rity seemed to be paralyzed, evinced upon this occasion, 
as upon many others, a vigour of action and calm 
courage highly becoming his exalted station. . Order 
was soon restored, and the people recovered from the 
panic into which they liad been thrown by a wild mob^ 
instigated by a few turbulent spirits. Lord George 
Gordon was brought to trial for high treason, as having 
been instrumental in promoting this outbreak. As it 
could not be proved that he had instigated the mob to 
any of their deeds of savage violence, he was acquitted. 

In America affairs were proceeding less and less 
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prosperously ; till at length those who had the manage- 
ment of the war were convinced that it was impossible 
that England should retain her American colonj. 

Peace was proclaimed in the year 1783 between the 
contending powers; and the United Provinces of 
America were declared to be a free and independence of 
independent state. For fuller accounts America acknow- 
of the American War, and of its effects ^vernmen J a. d. * 
on England, other histories must be i^^. 

consulted. The noble manner, however, in which 
George III., who had been strongly bent upon the 
retaining of the American colonies, received Mr. Adams, 
who was the first envoy sent to his court by America 
after the recognition of her independence, should be 
mentioned : '* I was the last man in England, sir," 
said the king, '^to consent to the independence of 
America ; but having consented to it, I will be the last 
to sanction its violation." 

Several changes in the ministry had taken place 
towards the close of the American war ; and upon the 
conclusion of that war, Mr. Pitt, son of the Earl of 
Chatham, was called to take the helm of affairs, and 
accepted the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
First Lord of the Treasury. 

This extraordinary young man, though only twenty- 
four years of age, had already distinguished himself by 
several very eloquent speeches in parliament. Great 
hopes were entertained from his abilities, which hopes 
were realized during the course of many years, while 
he continued at the head of the administration. 

The year 1785 was marked by the impeachment of 
Warren Hastings, late Governor of Bengal. This 
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trial, the longest that ever was known in any court of 
justice, lasted more than seven years, and was carried 
on in Westminster Hall before both houses of parlia- 
ment. The charge against Mr. Hastings was, that he 
had committed cruel exactions, and various other errors 
in his government in India ; but after all that could be 
said by the most able orators of the times, none of the 
> crimes alleged against him could be substantiated, and 
he was honourably acquitted by the Lord Chancellor, 
in the name of the House of Lords. Great good, 
however, seems to have arisen from this proceeding, as 
the affairs in India have ever since been investigated 
with greater accuracy, and placed upon a better footing. 

In the year 1786, the life of Greorge III. was exposed 
to the most imminent danger, by the fury of an insane 
person, by name, Margaret Nicholson. As his majesty 
was stepping from his carriage at St. James's Garden 
gate, this woman, presenting a petition to him with 
one hand, with the other aimed a blow at him with a 
knife. The king had bowed on perceiving the pet ition, 
and by this movement had been providentially pre- 
served from death. The unhappy woman was imme- 
diately seized by one of the guards, and the weapon 
taken from her. The king, with his accustomed 
calmness and humanity, exclaimed, ** 1 am not hurt ! 
Take care of the woman ; she is probably insane." 
On examination this proved to be the case ; and she 
was committed to safe custody as a lunatic, the king 
benevolently giving strict orders that she should be 
kindly treated. 

The next event of material importance, was a bill 
brought into parliament for taking into consideration 
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the state of the slave-trade. Inquiries were accordingly 
instituted respecting it, and many horrible cruelties 
were brought to light For a long time the members 
of the House of Commons debated upon the expedi- 
ency of entirely abolishing this atrocious traffic. 
Various opinions were entertained upon this subject ; 
nor was it till after the lapse of nearly thirty years, 
that, mainly through the instrumentality of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, humanity prevailed ; and the trade in human 
beings, so utterly disgraceful to a nation professing 
Christianity, was abolished. 

In the autumn of 1788, very serious alarm was 
excited in the public mind by the indisposition of the 
king. For some time, the nature of his illness was 
kept secret ; but at length it was made known, that the 
disease was insanity, and that his majesty was inca- 
pable of performing the functions of royalty. 

The grief and consternation of the people were 
general and great ; yet owing to the great exertions of 
the ministry, particularly Mr. Pitt, no symptoms of 
disorder appeared in the government of the kingdom ; 
and for several months all went on nearly as usual 

At the very moment when arrangements were in 
progress for the establishing of a regency, the king 
began to recover ; and in the course of a very short 
time he was able to resume the reins of government. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the nation upon 
this occasion. The demonstrations of it in every part 
of the kingdom plainly evinced how dear was George 
III. to the hearts of the people, who looked up to him 
with a respect and affection altogether filial. A general 
thanksgiving was appointed to be observed in all the 
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churches; and his majesty went himself publicly to 
St. Paul's Cathedral to return thanks to the all- wise 
Disposer of events for the signal mercy, that had been 
vouchsafed to him. 



CHAPTER LX. 

Eeign of George III. (continued.) 

Yeby fearful at this period was the aspect of affairs in 
a neighbouring nation. For some time a set of wicked 
and disaffected persons in France had projected a revo- 
lution, which, in the spring of 1789, began to break 
out in that kingdom. In the beginning of the revolu- 
'• tion Louis XVI. was allowed to have some show of 
power ; but at length, with his queen, his two chil- 
dren, and his sister, he was thrown into prison, where 
he was treated with every indignity that could be 
The French Ee- dcviscd. Finally, after some months' 
Toiution; Louis XVI. imprisonment, he was brought by his 
beheaded. A.D. 1793. ^^^^:^^^^ ^^ ^hc 21st of January, 1793, 

to a sort of mock trial, condemned, and beheaded, amid 
the shouts of a barbarous and exulting mob. 

Louis XYI., who was an amiable man, and who 
seemed to need nothing but firmness of character to 
make him a good monarch, met his fate with the firm- 
ness of a hero, and the meekness of a Christian, praying 
for blessings upon that nation which had treated him 
with such unjust and wanton cruelty. "His fate," 
says an elegant historian, " will be commiserated, his 
memory revered, his murderers execrated, as long as 
j ustice or mercy shall be known upon earth." 
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Shortly afterwards, Marie Antoinette, consort of 
Louis XVL, was likewise brought to trial, condemned, 
and executed, with even greater marks of ignominy than 
had been shown to her royal husband. 

The virtuous Princess Elizabeth, sister to the king, 
was next dragged to the scaffold, without even the 
form of a trial, and murdered without remorse. 

The fate of the dauphin, the heir to the throne, and 
a most amiable boy, was even more melancholy. Soon 
after the death of his father he was removed from the 
rest of his afflicted family, and placed in the hands of 
wicked wretches, who took every pains to corrupt his 
mind, and injure his health ; and in the year 1795 his 
death was announced to the public. Whether he died 
a natural death (if that death can be called natural 
which is hastened by physical suffering and cruel 
treatment), or was murdered by slow poison, or other- 
wise, is not known. To such enormities the unbridled 
passions of men may lead I '^ O, Liberty 1" exclaimed 
one of the female victims of this atrocious revolution on 
her way to the scaffold,* " what crimes are perpetrated 
in thy name V The young princess, Louis's daughter, 
was suffered to live, but languished several years in 
prison. She was, however, liberated after the decease 
of her brother, and allowed to leave the kingdom. 

Nor did the horrors of this sanguinary revolution 
terminate with vengeance on the royal family. The 
nobility, clergy, people of all ranks, of all ages and 
conditions, were, in a greater or less degree, its victims. 
Thousands were brought to the guillotine, the instru- 
ment of death, without even the form of trial ; others 
* Madame Roland. 
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were obliged to seek safety in flight ; and nothing but 
blood and carnage, ruin and desolation, seemed to 
content the infuriated people. The nobility and clergy, 
in great numbers, took refuge in England, and found 
in this country that peace and comfort which they could 
not find in their own. The English nation, incensed at 
the wickedness of the French, had for some months 
meditated war. The death of King Louis made them 
determine no longer to delay it, and thej took up arms 
soon after that event. 

. The successes on each side were inconsiderable^ till, 
on the 1st of June, 1794, the British fleet, under the 
command of Lord Howe, obtained a signal victory over 
the French off* Brest ; on which occasion two ships 
were burnt, two sunk, and six brought into Portsmouth 
harbour. 

In the following year the English made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to defend Holland from the inroads of 
the French ; but the revolutionary spirit had spread 
itself in that country, and British valour could effect 
little. The Prince of Orange, the Stadtholder, was 
obliged to leave his dominions, and in an open boat, 
with his son, crossed over to England, where he found 
a safe retreat, and was honourably supported. The 
republic of Holland was added to the dominions of 
France ; and, after a time, one of the brothers of 
Buonaparte was placed at the head of affairs, under 
the title of King of Holland. 

In the early part of the French revolution attempts 
were made in this kingdom, by certain disaffected 
persons, to kindle the spirit of rebellion, in the hope 
of bringing about here a similar revolution. 
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Happily, however^ the religious principles and good 
sense of the balk of the nation were proof against such 
wicked attempts ; and the vigorous measures pursued 
bj the nation were happily successful in putting a stop 
to the proceedings of the unprincipled individuals by 
whom they were promoted. 

In the spring of 1797, much alarm was occasioned by 
the ceasing of the Bank of England to make payments 
in specie, and the mutiny which took place among the 
sailors on board the fleet at Spithead. The stoppage 
at the Bank proved to be merely a prudential measure, 
to prevent its being drained of money ; and far from 
endangering the credit of the country, this measure was 
efifectual to preserve it. The insurrection on board 
the fleet was an event of a more serious nature ; the 
mutiny, however, was soon quelled by the vigour and 
prudence of the government. A few of the ringleaders 
were punished, and the rest of the mutineers were 
pardoned upon their submission. 

Shortly after the alarm occasioned by these events 
had subsided, a great naval victory was obtained over 
the Spanish fleet off Gape St. Vincent, by Sir John 
Jervis, who was consequently raised to the peerage by 
the title of Earl St. Vincent. This victory was fol- 
lowed by another over the Dutch, at the mouth of the 
Texel, by Admiral Duncan, subsequently created Lord 
Duncan. 

In consequence of the revolutionary spirit which 
was spread all over the Continent, and the subtle 
artifices and successful arms of France, England was 
left to contend almost alone with that power, and with 
several others, now become its allies and adherents. 
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Napoleon Buonaparte, who first began his career in 
1795, and who from an obscure station, had risen to the 
command of the French army, and had fought with 
great success in Italj and Germany, now turned his 
arms towards Egypt; hoping, perhaps, to march on 
from thence, and make himself Emperor of the East. 
He was, however, arrested in his designs by a most 
Narai Tictory won splen<5id naval victory, obtained by 
by Lord Neieon near the gallant Nclsou, before the city 
Aboukir. A.D.i798.^^ Aboukir, at the entrance of the 
Nile; and soon afterwards, he received at Acre a 
check by land from the Turks, assisted by some British 
sailors, under the command of Sir Sydney Smith. 
Leaving Egypt, therefore, he hastily returned to 
France, where by a line of conduct greatly resembling 
that of Oliver Cromwell upon a similar occasion, he 
contrived to place himself at the head of the French 
government, under the title of First Consul. 

The treacherous conduct of the Sultan Tippoo, 
having given rise to a fresh war in British India, 
Lieutenant Greneral Harris, on the 4th of May, 1799, 
attacked that potentate, and captured Seringapatam, 
his capital. Tippoo was killed in the action ; and the 
acquisition by the English of immense treasures, and 
of a vast extent of country called Mysore, together 
with the comparative security of the British possessions 
in the East, resulted from the victory. 
Ireland united with I" ^^^ beginning of the nineteenth 
Great Britain. A.D. ccutury, Ireland was united to this 
kingdom, as Scotland had been at the 
beginning of the eighteenth. The session of 1801 was 
accordingly opened in the name of the Imperial Parlia- 
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ment, representing the United Kingdom of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. 

Towards the close of 1801 Mr. Pitt resigned the 
office of Premier, after having retained it eighteen 
years. Wearied by the toils of administration, he was 
glad to retire from the service of the public ; and, at 
the same time, it was deemed desirable that opportunity 
should be afforded to some minister less personally 
obnoxious to the first consul, to conclude a peace with 
France. Peace, however, when made, did not last 
long. Buonaparte declared war again in 1803 ; but 
bis threats of invasion proved nugatory, and England 
maintained her superiority. A great army was, indeed, 
assembled at Boulogne, and awaited for some time a 
favourable opportunity to cross the Channel, a powerful 
flotilla being constructed to convey them to our shores ; 
but, through the vigilance of the British navy, all 
these mighty preparations came to nothing. 

About this time, Paul, the Emperor of Eussia, who 
had in various instances displayed a most capricious 
disposition, harboured, on several accounts, a deep 
resentment against the English. In particular he was 
displeased by their having obtained possession of 
Malta. He therefore persuaded the other northern 
powers to join with him in a renewal of what he 
termed, 'Uhe armed neutrality;" but which was, in 
truth, no other than a combination against the com- 
mercial and naval power of this country. He laid an 
embargo on the British ships lying in his ports ; and 
making prisoners of their masters and crews, sent them 
into confinement in remote places in his empire. He 
was proceeding to farther acts of oppression, when the 
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English goyemment, which had received notice of his 
proceedings, sent out a fleet under the command of 
Sir Hyde Parker and Lord Nelson. To the great 
surprise of all the northern powers, this fleet passed 
the strait called the Sound ; entered the Baltic ; seized 
several vessels, belonging to the Danish fleet, which 
had been prepared to defend the capital, and began to 
fire on the citj of Copenhagen. After a smart engage- 
ment, an armistice was signed between England and 
Denmark, and afterwards between England and Sweden. 
The fleet was then about to proceed to Revel, in order to 
seize the Russian ships in that port, when intelligence 
was received of the sudden death of the Emperor Paul, 
and the favourable disposition towards England of hia 
son and successor, Alexander. 

In the year 1804, Buonaparte was crowned Emperor 
of France ; and was in fact the supreme ruler of all the 
countries of Europe, England alone excepted. 
The Bible Society ^hc year 1804 was rendered memo- 
estobiished. A. D. rablc by the formation of the British 
^*^' and Foreign Bible Society. 

For some time after the re-commencement of the 
war, the ships of the enemy kept] within their ports, 
not daring to encounter a British fleet ; but in the 
month of March, 1805, a sqaadron ventured out from 
Toulon, and eflected a junction with a Spanish fleet 
In the October following, the united fleets were over- 
taken and brought to an engagement by Lord Nelson 
near Gape Trafalgar, in Spain; and a most dreadful 
The French and slaughter ensucd. The French and 
Spanish fleets de- Spaniards fought with the most un- 

feated by Lord Nel- .^ . ° _ , . 

•ou at Trafalgar, dauutcd couragc and resolution ; not- 
A. D. 1805. withstanding which, they were com- 
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pletely defeated, and almost every ship belonging to 
the combined fleets was destroyed. This ever-memo- 
rable engagement was productive to the English of one 
most sad affliction. The hero of the Nile, Admiral 
Lord Nelson, lost his life by a musket-ball, as he was 
walking the quarter-deck. Notwithstanding the joy 
occasioned by this signal victory, the whole nation 
lamented the loss of the hero who had so often led our 
fleet to victory. A magnificent funeral was decreed at 
the public expense, and riches and honours were heaped 
upon the family of the deceased. From this time no 
important naval engagement with any of the powers of 
Europe has taken place ; and the sovereignty of the 
British navy has been universaUy acknowledged. 

In the mean time, aflairs on the Continent wore a 
sombre aspect Napoleon Buonaparte, Emperor of 
France and King of Italy, was everywhere victorious 
by land, and obliged the Emperors of Grermany and of 
Russia to make peace with him upon disadvantageous 
add degrading terms. 

Prussia also was humbled to the very dust ; and 
scarcely a foe, save England, dared to contend with 
the successful usurper. 

In the beginning of the year 1806, England sustained 
another severe loss, by the death of Mr. Pitt. After 
the renewal of the war, he had, by the special com- 
mand of the king, been recalled to the service of the 
state; but his health gradually declined, and on the 
24th of January, 1806, he expired, in the forty-seventh 
year of his agC;. His funeral honours were performed 
at the expense of the public, and his death was gene- 
rally deplored. 

In the year 1809, a national jubilee was celebrated 
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on occasion of the king's entering upon the fiftieth 
year of his reign. 

The next year was marked by a very heavy calamity. 
The good king, who had for some time been nearly 
deprived of sight, was seized with a return of the 
malady with which he had been afflicted in 1788. 
This second visitation was attributed to the shock 
which he had sustained, during the previous month, 
by the death of his favourite daughter, the Princess 
Amelia. For some time, his recovery was expected ; 
but this expectation being disappointed, a regency was 
appointed, and the Prince of Wales was placed at the 
head of affairs, to govern in the name of his royal 
father. The care of the king's person was committed 
to the queen, and a council appointed to assist her in 
her important charge. 

Portugal having been conquered by the French, and 
the prince regent of that country obliged to retire to 
the Brazils, England took up the cause of the injured 
Portuguese, and determined to defend them to the 
utmost. Sir Arthur Wellesley,* who was entrusted 
with the execution of this design, defeated the French ; 
and, by the treaty of Gintra, obliged them to evacuate 
Portugal. 

Spain, likewise, was overrun by the French 
Emperor ; who, with a perfidy almost unprecedented, 
affected to befriend the Spaniards, and having enticed 
their king, with his family, into France, there seized 
upon him as his captive; and afterwards placed his 
own brother, Joseph Buonaparte, on the throne of 
Spain. 

* Now Duke of WelliDgton. 
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The Spaniards, indignant at this baseness, had 
recourse for assistance to the English, who imme- 
diatelj hastened to their succour ; for some years they 
remained in the peninsula, combating resolutely with 
the French, and, in 1814, they completely drove them 
from thence. * 

In 1812, Napoleon Buonaparte, insane, as it would 
appear with the desire of universal empire, marched, 
"with a formidable army, in the depth of winter, into 
Kussia. 

He entered Moscow, flattering himself that his 
troops could remain there till the severe weather should 
break up, and that he could then complete his conquest. 
In this, however, he was mistaken : the Eussians, who 
had retired before him, being resolved to sacrifice 
everything rather than submit to the conqueror, set 
fire to the city, and Moscow became a heap of smoul- 
dering ruins. The French army being, consequently, 
exposed to the severities of a northern winter, without 
shelter and without provender, Buonaparte was obliged 
to retreat, followed by the Russians, and their allies, 
who now came upon him in numbers ; and such of his 
troops as escaped the sword, fell victims to the climate. 
Of all his immense army not a vestige remained. 
He who but a short time before had considered him- 
self almost as emperor of the world, was constrained 
to flee for his life ; and when, after indescribable hard- 
ships, he arrived at the capital of his dominions, it was 
with only one single attendant. 

* For fuller and more minute accounts of the war in the 
Spanish peninsula^ and of the brilliant victories of the Duke of 
Wellington, other histories must be consulted. 
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Notwithstanding his recent ill success, he, neverthe- 
less, prevailed on his infatuated people to raise fresh 
forces; and, in 1813, he prepared to meet the powers 
of the continent, which were now combined against 
him. 

The armies of Eussia, Prussia, and Austria, had 
effected a junction on the banks of the Rhine. After 
much fighting, with various success on both sides, a 
dreadful battle took place, before Leipsic, on the 18th 
of October, 1813; and Buonaparte, defeated, was 
obliged to retreat towards Paris. The allied armies 
pursued him, and gradually drew nearer and nearer 
that city. Their march was vigorously opposed by 
Buonaparte ; but on the ninth of May, 1814, they 
reached the French capital. The eyes of all Europe 
were upon them; and nothing less than the utter 
destruction of Paris was expected ; when, to the 
surprise of all, Buonaparte made overtures for resign- 
ing his throne. 

The hearts of the united monarchs, who so lately 
had pursued him with inveterate rage, were suddenly 
turned towards peace ; and Napoleon was permitted to 
retire to the island of Elba, retaining his imperial title. 
The Bourbon dynasty was restored to the throne, in 
the person of Louis X VIII., brother to the unfortunate 
monarch who was dethroned and murdered in 1793, 
and peace was proclaimed throughout Europe. This 
peace, however, during which the Emperor of Russia, 
the King of Prussia, and other exalted persons, visited 
England, and were entertained by the Prince Regent, 
was not of long continuance. Before a year had 
expired the restless spirit of Napoleon Buonaparte led 
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him to qait his place of exile ; and, entering France, 
he passed withoat resistance to the capital. That he 
should have been joyfully received by the soldiers 
whom he had so often led to victory, is perhaps no 
great matter of wonder ; that the ministers and sena- 
tors, who had so lately welcomed Louis their rightful 
king, should now have welcomed the usurper of his 
throne, must have rendered them contemptible even in 
the eyes of Buonaparte himself. Louis XYIII., once 
more obliged to flee, retreated to Lisle, where he 
remained, awaiting the result of these extraordinary 
events. 

The nations of the continent, who had scarcely laid 
down their arms, immediately resumed them. Again, 
however. Napoleon contrived to raise an army, and 
marched towards Brussels, where the Duke of Welling- 
ton was waiting for an opportunity of contending with 
him. A most memorable battle ensued on the 18th of 
June, 1815, on the plains of Waterloo. Buonaparte com- 
The French were totally routed. Napo- Sl^^l^^^^t"^: 
leon himself exclaimed, " Sauve qui June is, a. d. isis. 
peuty*' and set the example of flight; and if, when 
the news of the victory reached London, the national 
joy for the signal success with which Providence had 
crowned our arms, was mingled with grief for the loss 
of the many brave men who had perished ; the pre- 
vailing feeling was that of deep thankfulness, that by 
this decisive action the liberties of Europe were, 
humanly speaking, restored. Wellington, with Blu- 
cher, commander of the Prussians, pursued the flying 
enemy to Paris ; where, in concert with the allied 
monarchs, they were induced to enter into negocia- 
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tions, and to spare the citj, of which thej took quiet 



The French troops evacuated it according to agree- 
ment, and retired bejond the Loire, while Louis 
XVin. resumed the throne of his ancestors. 

The fallen usurper hurried to a sea-port, where he 
embarked on board a small vessel, with the purpose of 
escaping to America ; but the port was watched by a 
British ship of war, and finding it impossible to sail 
past it, Buonaparte resolved to throw himself into the 
hands of the English. He was received on board the 
Bellerophon by Captain Maitland, who treated him 
with every mark of respect, and conveyed him to 
England. He was not, however, suffered to land in 
this country, but was sent towards the latter end of the 
same year, 1815, under a strong English guard, to St. 
Helena, an island in the southern Atlantic. There he 
was detained, and watched with unceasing vigilance ; 
but was furnished with all the comforts, and many of 
the luxuries of life ; and at St. Helena he remained, 
under the custody of the governor, Sir Hudson Lowe, 
till the year 1821, on the 5th of May in which year he 
died. Such was the end of a man for whom the world 
had once been " all too smalL" 

Peace being thus happily restored to all the nations 
of Europe, it was hoped, that Great Britain would 
immediately feel the blessings resulting from it. The 
world, however, had been too long disturbed by dis- 
sensions to be easily composed ; and it is a lamentable 
truth, that the intercourse with foreign nations which 
had taken place while our troops were on the continent, 
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had not improved the sentiments and morals of the 
nation. 

A disaffected and seditious spirit had worked its waj 
among the lower orders, who were ready, when distress 
of anj kind was felt, to break oat into invectives, or 
even into acts of open violence, against the government ; 
being ever inclined, instead of attributing their troubles 
to the true causes, to lay them upon those who guided 
the helm of the state. Had they considered the matter 
justly, they might have perceived that the nation could 
not, after having been so long engaged in war, suddenly 
return to a state of quiet and regularity ; that some 
time was necessarily required, in order to bring things 
back into their former channels. The other states of 
Europe had suffered even more than this country ; their 
manufactures had been suspended for many years, and 
their wants in many instances supplied by the commo- 
dities of England. When, therefore, they found them- 
selves at rest from the ravages of war, they naturally 
set about the revival of the useful arts ; and instead of 
making use of our manufactures, restored their own. 
By these means the exports from this land were greatly 
lessened, and large numbers of workmen, particularly 
in Manchester, Nottingham, and other large towns, 
thrown out of employ. 

Distress of various kinds ensued ; discontent spread, 
and symptoms of disturbance appeared in various parts 
of the kingdom. At length, in the month of December, 
1815, a riot of rather a serious nature took place in the 
metropolis. A meeting assembled in Spa-fields,* near 

* This place is now covered with buildings, and forms a part of 
the metropolis. ' 

T 
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London, for tlie avowed purpose of petitioniiig the 
Prince Regent, though doubtless, on the part of the 
demagogues who headed the meeting, witii worse 
designs. The deluded mob^ instigated bj the harangues 
of their seditious leaders, were induced to march into 
London, and seize upon the arms in the shops oi several 
gunsmiths. The alarm occasioned bj these proceedings 
was considerable. The magistrates immediatelj came 
forward, and exerted themselvra strenuously, fading, 
however, that their force was not sufficient, they called 
upon the military to assist them ; upon which the crowd 
dispersed, and tiie uproar ceased. The younger Wat- 
son, one of the principal ringleaders, made his escape, 
and went beyond sea. One man only, by name Cash- 
man, of those who were brought to trial, was condemned 
and executed. 

During the year 1816, the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, the only child of the Prince Regent, was, in the 
month of May, with the approbation of the royal family, 
and the nation at large, united to the object of her 
choice, the Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg ; * a 
suitable settlement being made by parliament upon the 
princess and her consort. 

The nation, likewise, gained great credit, both at 
home and abroad, by an act of humanity in accordance 
with the generous and liberal spirit of Britain. The 
Mediterranean Sea had long been infested by African 
corsairs — a species of {urates — ^who seized upon any 
vessels that came within their reach, and, in defiance 
to the law of nations, sold the prisoners so taken as 

• Now King of the Belgians. 
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slaveft. England, at length, determined to interfere 
for the general good ; and Lord Exmouth, who com- 
manded the naval forces stationed in the Mediterranean, 
received instructions to negociate with the African 
States, in order to procure, if possible, a general aboli- 
tion of Christian slavery. 

The Dejs of Tunis and Tripoli readily promised that 
the future prisoners of war should be treated according 
to the custom of civilized nations; but the Dej of 
Algiers remained inflexible. A considerable fleet was 
therefore fitted out, and sent under the command of 
Lord Ezmouth. When it arrived within sight of 
Algiers, proposals of accommodation were once more 
tendered by the English, but no answer being returned, 
the admiral was just preparing for an attack, when a 
shot was levelled at his ship by the AJgerines. Upon 
this a most tremendous firing took place, which lasted, 
without intermission, from three in the afternoon till 
nine. Nearly the whole Algerine flotilla was destroyed, 
as were also the arsenal and works, which had been 
thrown up for the defence of the place. The loss was 
considerable on both sides ; but the result of the contest 
was favourable to humanity. The Christian captives 
were liberated ; and the Dey of Algiers was obliged to 
engage to desist in future from the shameful traffic. 
Great Britain performed this essential service to 
Christendom without stipulation or remuneration, and 
received no other reward than the glory of victory in 
such a cause, and the satisfaction of having been, under 
Providence, the instrument of so much good. 

The beginning of the year 1817 was ushered in by 
the same spirit of sedition which had disgraced the 
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preceding one ; and repeated tumults in various parts 
of the kingdom kept the public mind under anxiety. 
The elder Watson, Hooper, and Preston, who, with 
Thistlewood, had been the leaders of the riot of the 
2nd of December, 1815, were tried for high treason, 
but acquitted. Thistlewood also escaped on that 
occasion; but Brandreth, Turner, and Ludlam, the 
ringleaders of certain treasonable disturbances which 
had taken place at Derbj, were convicted and executed 
as traitors. Some revival of commerce began to appear, 
and the cloud which had hung over the nation seemed 
to be gradually dispersing, when a most unexpected 
and melancholy event threw the whole nation into the 
deepest affliction. The marriage of the Princess 
Charlotte, which had given such general satisfaction^ 
appeared likely to realize the fondest expectations to 
which it had given rise. Her royal highness, having 
shewn early demonstrations of a disposition and 
character suitable to the high station which she was 
one day expected to fiU, was . emphatically styled 
'* England's pride and its hope ;" and as she increased 
in age, these hopes seemed more and more likely to be 
fulfilled. Her happy marriage, too, by affording the 
prospect of an heir to the illustrious House of Bruns- 
wick, increased the general satisfaction. But, alas! 
the nation had been too confident ; nor had it occurred 
to any one that these hopes might all be blasted. 
Forgetful that all events are in the hands of the 
Almighty, the country dwelt too much upon expecta- 
tions which were never to be fulfilled. On the 5th of 
Death of the November, 1817, the princess was de- 
Princess Charlotte livcred of a son, stiU-bom J and a few 
^ • hours afterwards, herself expired. The 
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lesson was awfal and affecting. It shewed but too 
plainly the instability of all human felicitj. She, who 
but a few hours before had been blooming in youth 
and health, with every prospect that royal station, 
great wealth, and domestic happiness could give, was 
cut off like a flower of the field, and carried to the 
tomb, leaving the husband of her tenderest affections 
to mourn over the loss of all the felicity with which 
his cup had been filled. The nation was plunged into 
the deepest woe ; every one lamented the loss of so 
amiable a princess ; and the circumstances of her 
death made it doubly afflicting. On the day of her 
funeral, the people, as by one general consent, crowded 
to the churches in their different neighbourhoods, and 
the preachers everywhere, while they bore testimony 
to the worth and Christian excellence of the departed 
princess, took occiision to press upon the minds of their 
flocks, the shortness and uncertainty of this life, and 
the duty and wisdom of preparation for that which is 
to come. 

The ensuing year 1818 was marked by no events, 
either public or private, of any material consequence, 
till towards its close ; when Queen Charlotte ended 
her earthly career, after having shared the throne 
of Greorge the Third for more than half a century ; 
during which time she had set a bright example of 
feminine and domestic virtue. Her attachment to her 
royal consort, which had invariably been tender and 
constant, remained with her as the last link that 
attached her to this world ; the king, during her long 
and painful illness, being continually uppermost in her 
thoughts. Her majesty, on being seized with illness, 
bad been removed to Kew ; a place which was endeared 
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to her as haying heen the scene of her early felicity, 
where, in the practice of the duties of a wife and a 
mother, she had made the happiness of the best of 
monarchs. Still, however, she was impatient to return 
to Windsor, that she might resume the mournful 
task of watching over the declining years of her 
afflicted husband. Every possible effort was, there- 
fore, made to convey her to the castle at Windsor ; 
all, however, was vain. On the 17th of November, 
Death of Queen 1^18, aftCT a lingering and painful 
chmriotte. Not. 17, illncss, shc expired in the arms of her 
A. D. 1818. children ; to be rejoined, as we may 
humbly hope, by the husband to whom she was so 
tenderly attached, in the world into which sickness 
and sorrow can never enter. 

The virtues of Queen Charlotte were of a retiring 
and unobtrusive nature; but they were steady and 
constant, and had long been a blessing to the nation. 
The countenance which she gave to virtue and propriety 
of conduct in the female sex, kept up respect for these 
qualities in the country, and helped to maintain the 
dignify of the crown ; and the good effects resulting 
from the example which her conduct afforded of all 
that is most praiseworthy in woman will, we trus^ 
long continue to be felt in this highly-favoured land. 

During the summer of 1819, associations of a very 
seditious nature were formed, chiefly in the northern 
counties ; and, at length, on the 16th of August, a 
meeting took place at Manchester, under the pretext 
of petitioning for what was termed " radical reform ;" 
but, by the great vigilance of the magistrates, and the 
timely interference of the military, the crowds were dia- 
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pereed, and the associadons suppressed. The revo- 
lationarj spirit was not, however, subdued ; and 
soon a^erwards shewed itself in pamphlets^ and 
other publications, which were designed for the lower 
orders, and which were calculated to undermine and 
destroy their attachment to religion and pietj; and 
with these, to whatever is most useful to society, and 
most consoling to the heart of man. A man, named 
Garljle, who had been exceedingly active in writing and 
spreading these detestable publications, was brought 
to trial, and sentenced to fine and imprisonment 

The public mind was once more restored to some 
degree of composure, when events of a domestic 
nature again saddened the nation. The Duke of Kent, 
fourth son of tlie king, was seized, while residing with 
his duchess and infant son at Sidmouth, in Devonshire, 
by an inflammation of the chest, which, after a few 
days' illness, brought him to the grave, on the 2Srd of 
January, 1820 ; and within the same week, viz., on 
the 29th of January, his august father ueath of George 
closed his earthly career, in the sixtieth iu» January S9, 

AD 18S0 

year of his reign, and the eighty-second 
of his age. 

Never was monarch more deeply lamented, or more 
deservedly honoured, than was George the Third. 
Though his afflicting malady had long prevented him 
from holding the reins of government, yet was he dear 
to the hearts of his subjects ; and they mourned his 
decease with unaffected sorrow. Every honour was 
paid to the memory of so good a king. He was borne 
to the grave with a dignified solemnity, suited to the 
rank of so great a monarch, and so sincere a 
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Christian. His numerous virtues, both as a man and 
a sovereign, were recounted with praise and commen- 
dation. As the common father of his people, his death 
was mourned with universal regret ; almost every son 
and daughter of England appearing to feel the event as 
a personal bereavement, independently of the national 
and general loss. 

Of the character of this monarch an able historian 
has thus written : " Less impetuous and irascible than 
his grandfather, George IIL possessed a more capacious 
mind, more command of temper, and better talents 
for government. In moderation, judgment, and vigour 
of intellect, he at least equalled the first George ; 
while in every other quality of the heart and of the 
understanding, he exceeded that monarch. In fact, it 
may be said, that a more virtuous, paternal, and pious 
king never sat upon the British throne : nor was there 
ever a ruler of a land who manifested a more awful 
sense of the source from which he derived his autho- 
rity, or of the great and beneficial ends for which it 
was designed. Arduous as were his trials, long and 
momentous beyond former example as was the period 
of his reign, no difficulty, no consideration, was ever 
able to shake his firmness ; but he proved himself true 
to his Grod, to his principles, and to his people. In 
him was discovered no cruelty or ambition, no violent 
abuse of power, no profligacy of character, no neglect 
of his subjects' interests ; on the contrary, he exhibited 
the tenderest solicitude for the happiness of his people ; 
a deep and becoming regard to his own elevated 
station ; and the exercise of every quali^ which 
could adorn the man and dignify the prince." 
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Daring the period of this reign, manj great events 
and revolutions took place in the world. In most of 
these England bore a distinguished part ; the power of 
our arms, both by sea and land, being acknowledged bj 
all countries. Though our possessions were lost in 
North America, our colonies in the West Indies ivere 
increased, and our dominions in the East Indies greatlj 
enlarged. The Cape of Grood Hope had likewise fallen 
into our hands, and the small but important island of 
Malta had been added to the empire of Great Britain. 
In short, England never stood higher in the scale of 
nations than she did during this reign; nor had she 
ever in any part of her history been more esteemed for 
justice, humanity, and integrity, than she was during 
the same period. 



TABLE XLIV. 
Family of George IIL 

Wife. 

Sophia Charlotte, Princess of Mecklenberg- 
Strelitz, who died November 17, 1818, aged 74. 

Sons. 

1. George, Prince of Wales, afterwards king, died 
June 26, 1830; married to the Princess Caroline, 
daughter of the Duke of Brunswick; born May 17, 
1768, died August 7th, 1821. 

2. Frederick, Duke of York and Albany; born 
August 16, 1763 ; died 5th January, 1827 ; married 
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to Frederics Charlotte, Princess Rojal of Prussia, who 
died 6th August, 1820. 

3. WnxiAX Henbt, Doke of Clarenee ; who, on the 
death of George lY., became kii^ by the title of 
William IV. ; bom 21 st August, 1765 ; married to 
Adelaide Amelia Louisa Teresa Caroline, Princess of 
Saxe-Meiningen, who was bom 13th August, 1792. 

4. Edwabd, Duke of Kent^ married to Victoria 
Maria Louisa, Princess Dowager of Leiningen. Died 
23rd January, 1820, leaving a. daughter, the Princess 
Alezandrina Victoria^ who was born 24th May, 1819, 
and succeeded to the throne on the death of William IV. 

5. £bns8t Augustus, Duke of Cumberland ; * 
bom June 5, 1771 ; married to the Princess Dowager 
of Salms Braunfels. 

6. Augustus Fbedbbick, Duke of Sussex; bom 
January 27, 1773 ; died April 22, 1848. 

7. Adolphus Fredsbick, Duke of Cambridge, 
bom February 24, 1774 ; married to Augusta Wil- 
helmina Louisa, Princess of Hessa 

8. Ck)TAVIUS» ) J. J . ' c 

9. Alfred, } died in infancy. 

Daughters. 

1. Charlotte Augusta Matilda, Princess Royal, 
bom September 29, 1766; died 6th October, 1828; 
married in the year 1797, to the Duke (afterwards 
king) of Wurtemberg, who died 30th October, 1816. 

2. Augusta Sophia^ bom November 8, 1768. 

* On the accession of Her present Majesty Queen Victoria, the 
Duke of Cumberland became king of Hanover, from the throne of 
which kingdom females are excluded. 
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3. Elizabeth, bom April 25, 1776 ; married to 
the Prince of Hesse- Hombarg, in 1818. 

4. Mart, bom April 26, 1776; married to her 
coasin, the Duke of Gloucester, in 1816. 

5. Sophia, born November 3, 1777. 

6. Amelia, bom August 7, 1783, died unmarried, 
2nd November, 1810. 

Grandsons. 

1. George Frederick, son of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, born May 27, 1819. 

2. George William, son of the Duke of Cambridge, 
born March 26, 1819. 

Grand-daughters. 

1. Alexandrina Victoria, her present Majesty, 
daughter of the Duke of Kent; bora May 24, 1819. 

2. Augusta Caroline, daugnter of the Duke of 
Cambridge; bora July 19, 1822. 
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OEOBGE IV. 

CHAPTER LXL 
Reign of George /F.— 1820— 1830. 

Accession of Geo. Georgb the FouTth, who foF ten jears 
IV. A. D. 1880. during the unhappy maladj of hb 
august father, had governed the British dominions 
under the title of Prince Regent^ was, on the 31st of 
January, 1820, proclaimed king in London and West- 
minster ; and, shortly afterwards, in all the principal 
cities of the British empire ; having the advantage of 
ascending the throne when England, having attained 
the highest pinnacle of national glory, was at peace 
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with all the world. Towards the end of February, 
however, the national tranquillity was disturbed by a 
plot of a most atrocious character. The leaders in 
this conspiracy, one of whom was the same Thistlewood, 
who, when tried on a former occasion for certain 
treasonable, practices, had escaped conviction, were 
taken into custody just as they were upon the point of 
executing their wicked design. They were a set of 
indigent men, of the lowest rank in society ; and their 
intention was first to assassinate the ministers, when 
assembled at a dinner to be given by Lord Harrowby, 
and then to open the prisons, and set fire to London in 
various parts. The rendezvous of this murderous gang 
was a loft over a stable in Cato-street, near the Edge- 
ware-road. Through the treachery or remorse of one 
of their party, information was given to the government 
of their proceedings and intention; and the police 
officers, assisted by some of the military, broke in 
upon them at the very moment when they were arming 
themselves for the perpetration of their intended crime. 
The conspirators were afterwards brought to trial; 
Arthur Thistlewood, together with four other persons, 
was found guilty, and condemned, and paid the forfeit 
of his crimes. Some who had been concerned in the 
plot, but were considered as less guilty than their 
associates, were transported for life. 

The coronation of George the Fourth was now 
expected ; and preparations for it were in progress, 
when an untoward event caused it to be deferred. 
The consort of the king, who, as Princess of Wales, 
had for some years resided on the continent, and to 
whom a blamable levity of conduct had been imputed, 
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determined to retorn to this country, and to claim the 
privileges of a wife and qneen. So many injurious 
reports, however, respecting the queen had reached 
England, that Greorge lY. was advised bj his minis- 
ters to withhold from her those marks of honour ; 
and after many attempts made hj private individuals, 
and bj both houses of parliament, to bring about some 
kind of reconciliation between the king and his wife, a 
bill of pains and penalties was brought into the House 
of Lords, and an examination of witnesses commenced. 
The process lasted fortj-five days, during which time 
the public mind was kept in a continual state of ferment. 
It concluded bj leaving the ministry of the daj with 
so small a majority, that they judged it best to abandon 
the prosecution altogether. This was considered as a 
triumph for the queen, who, whether innocent or guilty, 
had unquestionably suffered much harsh and unjust 
treatment in quarters where she might reasonably have 
expected kindness and protection ; and the issue of the 
inquiry was celebrated for three successive nights by- 
illuminations and other demonstrations of popular 
satisfaction. An annuity of £50,000 was subsequently 
settled upon Queen Caroline by parliament. This 
unhappy affair terminated, the coronation of the 
king took place on the 19th of July 1821, with 
more than usual magnificence ; but with little of the 
festive exultation which had been manifested at the 
coronation of his father. 

The queen claimed the privilege of partaking in the 
solemnities of this occasion ; but it had been decreed 
in council that this honour should not be granted to 
her. She then, with a want of judgment which her 
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friends greatly regretted, requested that a special place 
among the spectators might be assigned to her, in 
order that she might witness the ceremony ; but this 
also was refused, on the ground that no place could be 
specially appointed whence, as a spectator, a queen 
who had been deemed unworthy of the crown matri- 
monial might witness the solemnity. When the day 
fixed for the coronation arrived, the queen went from 
door to door of Westminster Abbey demanding admis- 
sion. Entrance, however, was refused to her, and she 
returned to her own house with feelings of extreme 
mortifi^cation. A few days after this occurrence^ Queen 
Caroline was seized by an attack of illness by which, 
as it is said, she had long been threatened, but which 
was possibly brought to a crisis by the various agitating 
circumstances to which she had been lately exposed ; 
and this illness, in the course of a few days, terminated 
her earthly career. She died at Brandenburgh House, 
on the 7th of August, 1821, in the fifty-third year of her 
age. The remains of Queen Caroline were conveyed 
to Brunswick, and there deposited in the vault of her 
ancestors, where rest the mortal remains of her father 
and brother, both of whom had distinguished themselves 
in the arduous contest with the revolutionists of France. 
A few days before the death of the queen, George 17. 
went on a visit to Ireland, and crossed St. George's 
Channel in a steam-boat. On reaching the Irish shore, 
he was hailed with every demonstration of enthusiastic 
joy, Ireland having never before been visited by a king 
of England but with some hostile design. On the 16th 
of September, 1821, the king returned to his capital, 
but soon afterwards he set out to visit his kingdom of 
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Hanoyer, He remained there but a short time, and 
on returning once more to this country, was received 
by his subjects with everj demonstration of loyalty 
and satisfaction. The 5th of May, in this year, was 
rendered memorable by the death of Napoleon Buona- 
parte, who had so long kept the nations of Europe in 
Death of Napoleon awc. He died at St Helena, in which 

HdI^^y6?A.D. i«^^ ^®^*^ ^^^ detained under the 
1881. ' custody of the English nation. The 
cause of his death was believed to be a cancer in the 
stdmach. Thus he, who but a few years before had 
been^ but master of the world, expired almost with- 
out notice or r^ard, leaving to his feUow-mortals a 
memorable example of the instability of all earthly 
grandeur, and of the weakness of all human power. 

During the summer of 1822, George lY. visited his 
dominions in Scotland. On his passage thither, he 
received information of the melancholy death of the 
Marquis of Londonderry, a minister whom he valued, 
and who, under the influence of temporary insanity, 
had died by suicide. 

On the king's arrival in Scotland, he was received 
with a silent and dignified respect, which was, perhaps, 
more gratifying and impressive than had been the 
ecstacies of the Irish when he visited Dublin the year 
before. The Scotch had not seen their king within 
their border since the days of Charles II., and in token 
of their loyal welcome, the road from Leith to Edin- 
burgh was lined with gentry. All were anxious to do 
honour to their monarch, and were proud to pay him 
that deference which became his exalted rank and their 
sense of the relatiim in which they stood to him. He 
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WHS conducted by a train of nobles to Holyrood House, 
the palace of the ancient Scottish sovereigns, from 
whose race he was sprung ; and the Tartan plaid and 
bonnet worn by his mtyesty, reminded all present of 
those bygone times when the feudal system prevailed, 
and the Scottish nation was divided into clans. 
After a visit of ten days, George IV., much gratified 
by the reception which he had met with from his 
northern subjects, returned home and settled quietly 
in the metropolis of his empire. 

In the year 1824, a war broke out in India between 
the English and the Burmese, who had for some time 
disturbed the British settlements bordering upon their 
country. The struggle was very sanguinary, and lasted 
till 1828, but it ended in the total defeat of that bar- 
barous nation ; and the terms of the peace that followed, 
were most advantageous to Great Britain, as ensuring 
the future safety of her possessions in India. The 
British army, however, suffered greatly in the field, 
and still more severely from the ravages of a sickness 
even more fatal than the sword of the enemy. 

The question which had often been agitated in the 
British senate respecting the repeal of the laws which 
debarred the Roman Catholics from some of the pri- 
vileges enjoyed by the Protestant subjects of these 
realms, was in 1825 again brought forward, and debated 
with increased energy ; those who favoured the Roman 
Catholics urging their claims with renewed hopes of 
success; while the Protestant party, conscientiously 
believing, that the church establishment, and with it 
the whole fabric of the British constitution would sink 
if such a measure should be carried, withstood those 
z 
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claims to the very utmost of their power. Disaffected 
persons, wishing to overthrow the then existing 
government, took advantage of this contest to agitate 
and inflame the minds of the Irish, and kept that 
nation, the population of which is, to a great extent, 
Koman Catholic, in a perpetual state of ferment. With 
a view to intimidate the government, associations were 
formed in Ireland, and in order to suppress these 
associations the strongest measures were required. So 
violent, indeed, was the agitation which had been 
excited, that there were among the public at large, as 
well as among the members of parliament, verj many 
persons, who, though firmly attached to the protestant 
religion, were of opinion that Ireland could be saved 
from a civil war only by yielding to the Romish 
demands. Under these circumstances the Roman 
Catholic Emancipation Bill was passed in the House of 
Commons, but it was thrown out by the Peers. 

In the beginning of the year 1827, the nation had 
again to deplore the loss of a member of the royal family. 
The Duke of York, at that time heir presumptive to 
the throne, died on the 5th of January, much lamented 
by all ranks of people, but particularly by the army, 
which lost in him a most excellent commander-in-chie^ 
who had exercised that important office for many years, 
with honour to himself and great benefit to the country. 
The protestant cause, likewise, lost in him one of its 
firmest friends and advocates. 

In the ensuing month the Earl of Liverpool, the 
prime minister, was seized by apoplexy, and disabled 
from ever again engaging in the service of the public. 
His whole conduct had proved him to be an upright and 
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conscientioas man^ and had gained for him the cordial 
esteem even of those who dissented from his political 
opinions. Mr. Canning, who succeeded him, and whose 
great abilities gave hopes that he might so guide the 
helm as to preserve the state in those perilous times, 
lived only a few months, and was succeeded by Lord 
Goderich, who shortly afterwards retired, and the 
Duke of Wellington was made prime minister. 

The attention of the different powers of Europe was 
at this time much engrossed by the Turks. They had 
been long endeavouring to reduce their revolted sub- 
jects, the Greeks, to submission ; and a warfare, marked 
by great cruelty, had been carried on. England was 
at length induced to join France and Bussia in an 
attempt to settle the differences* between them by 
negociation, hoping to prevail upon the Grand Seignior 
to give the Greeks the liberty which they sought, and 
thus to put an end to the sanguinary conflict. This 
method failing, they determined to intimidate him into 
compliance, and accordingly a combined armament 
sailed up the Mediterranean under the the command of 
Admiral Codrington, and blockaded the Turkish fleet 
in the Bay of Navarino. It is said that there was no 
intention on the part of the allies to come to an actual 
engagement, but a shot being fired from a Turkish 
vessel, it was immediately returned, and Batue of Navwino. 
a sharp contest was maintained for October 20, a.d.1827. 
several hours, during which the Turkish fleet was 
almost annihilated, and the future tranquillity of the 
oppressed Greeks in fact secured. The object which 
the allied powers had in view was not, however, 
altogether accomplished at that time, though some 
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immediate advantage was gained for the Greeks, whose 
independence the Grand Seignior was at length com* 
pelled to acknowledge* The chief authority in the 
new Grecian State was first invested in a president ; 
but after some time, proposals were made to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, subsequently Eing of the Bel- 
gians, and formerly husband of the Princess Charlotte 
of England, to take upon himself the sovereignty of 
Greece. After much deliberation and negociation, he, 
however, declined the profiered crown, which, in the 
year 1833, was accepted by the present King of Greece, 
Othol. 

In the year 1828, a measure fraught with the most 
important consequences was brought under the consi- 
deration of parliament, and carried. This measure was 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, which had 
been long ago made in order to exclude dissenters from 
public offices, by requiring that every one should, upon 
admission to any office under Government, receive the 
communion according to the rites of the Church of 
England. The passing of this bill, by breaking down 
some of the strongest barriers of the Church, paved the 
way for the admission of the Roman Catholics to ail 
those privileges for which from year to year they had 
been contending for a great length of time. Accord- 
ingly early in 1829 they renewed their exertions, and 
were again opposed with equal energy by the Protestant 
party. Petitions poured in from all quarters both for 
and against the Boman Catholic claims, but those claims 
at length prevailed. The bill was passed by a great 
majority, and received the royal assent, which, however, 
was understood to be given with great reluctance. 
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In the beginning of the next year, 1830, the public 
attention was principally engrossed bj the illness 
of the king,* the declining state of whose health gave 
reason to apprehend that his life was drawing near 
to its close. He lingered, however, in a state of 
much suffering till the 26th of June, when he 
expired at Windsor Castle. Though George IV« had 
been the actual sovereign of England only ten years, 
yet having governed the nation as Prince Regent 
during the lamentable illness of his illustrious father, 
he had virtually reigned twenty years, and during the 
greater part of that period the nation might be regarded 
as peculiarly prosperous. Great Britain had sustained 
her part with incredible efforts in the war which had 
been waged against Napoleon, Her fleets and armies 
had, during that severe contest, greatly distinguished 
themselves, and had raised the country to a high pitch of 
glory. The return of peace, however, though that peace 
had been gloriously achieved and was welcome to all, 
necessarily brought along with it those calamities which 
always result from long wars ; so that the latter years 
of the king were embittered by the endurance on the 
part of his subjects, of distress which he had not the 
power to relieve, and which often excited the sufferers 
not only to murmurs and discontents, but to acts of 
sedition and violence. Clamours for the emancipation, 
as it was called, of the Romanists, and for radical reform 
in parliament, by which was meant the reconstruction 
of the whole constitution, during the latter part of his 
reign continually assailed his ears, and he also experi- 
enced great difficulty in forming a ministry which could 
act with unanimity i it being necessary to associate 
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together men who till that time had belonged to very 
opposite parties in politics. As increasing years brought 
sickness and infirmity upon George IV., he indulged 
his love of quiet ; and so far as the agitated state of 
the country would permit him, retired from public 
business. During the long illness which preceded his 
death, he exhibited much patience and resignation. 
Like his august father, George IV. was a liberal 
encourager of the fine arts ; and his munificent gift of 
his own private library to the British Museum deserves 
to be remembered with gratitude, as affording to students 
access to scarce and valuable books both of science and 
literature. He made great improvements in the noble 
and venerable castle of Windsor, rendering it a truly 
magnificent royal residence. 

During his reign, London was much improved. 
Many new streets and squares were built, consisting 
of commodious and stately houses; and the want of 
sufficient churches to accommodate the increased popu- 
lation was in a considerable measure supplied. Several 
beautiful bridges were thrown across the Thames. 
Amongst these bridges, that which was built in com- 
memoration of the battle of Waterloo claims the pre- 
eminence ; and has excited the wonder and admiration 
not only of the English, but of foreigners of distin- 
guished taste and judgment On the 5th of June, 
1825, the first stone was laid of a bridge intended to 
supersede the old London Bridge, which had too long 
been sufiered to disgrace the metropolis of the empire, 
by the inelegance of its structure, and the impediments 
which it ofiered to navigation in the most busy part of 
the river. The ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
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bridge was performed bj tbe Lord Mayor, attended by 
the Courts of Aldermen and Common Council, and 
accompanied bj his Boyal Highness the Duke of York, 
with, many of the nobility and gentry. The bridge was 
not, however, completed till the reign of the succeeding 
monarch, William IV. Another great improvement 
consisted in the laying out of a beautiful park, called 
the Regent's Park, on the north side of London. This 
park furnishes the public with a most delightful place 
of recreation, and great numbers of persons daily resort 
thither to enjoy the refreshing breezes, and view the 
curious collection of animals inhabiting the Zoological 
Grardens. 

Not only were the fine arts encouraged and improved 
during this reign, but literature was cultivated in all 
its branches, and much useful knowledge was widely 
diffused among the lower ranks of society. Two uni- 
versities were founded in the metropolis ; one called 
the London University, and the other King's College, 
Schools for the education of the poor were also estab- 
lished throughout the whole kingdom, and in various 
-British colonies. That in London, called the Central 
School, was under the superintendence of the National 
Society, consisting of the Archbishops and Bishops ; 
and this school has gradually served as a model for 
others. The method of teaching here adopted is a 
modification of the plan formed by the late Dr. Bell ; 
and the religious instruction afibrded is in strict con- 
formity with the doctrines of the Church of England. 

At one period during the reign of George IV, a 
number of speculations were set afloat, and companies 
were instituted, with large subscription capital for 
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carrying them into execution. Some of these specula- 
tions had reference to the working of the gold and 
silver mines of South America ; some to pearl fishing ; 
others to the lighting of various parts of the continent 
with gas *9 some to the improving of the agriculture of 
foreign climes j or the furthering of steam navigation, 
both at home and abroad ; some to the cutting of 
canals, building bridges, or forming railroads ; some to 
the supplying of the metropolis with pure milk ; and 
some even to the cleansing of soiled Unen by an 
improved mode of washing. The projectors of these 
schemes in many instances retired, after realizing large 
sums, by selling their shares at high premiums ; while 
the unwary purchasers were left to experience the 
fallacy of their ill-grounded expectations, for in subse* 
quent years almost all these speculations ended in 
disappointment. 

In consequence of the great increase of population 
in this country, and of the difficulty of procuring 
employment, great numbers, not only of the labouring 
poor, but of persons in the middling ranks of life, were 
induced during this and the following reigns to emi- 
grate, in the hope of providing for themselves and their 
families, by cultivating some of the large tracts of 
country in our American and Asiatic colonies. Many 
betook themselves to North America, and many to 
Australasia, to the several settlements of Sidney, to 
Van Diemen's Land, and to the Swan River. On the 
1st of July, 1829, a new colony was established at 
Swan Biver, on the western coast of Australia, and 
was distinguished by the name of Western Australia. 
Its convenient situation for trade, its healthy and 
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delightful climate, the fertility of its soil — ^and in 
addition to all these natural advantages, the circum- 
stance that the transportation of felons to its shores is 
not permitted, hold out the prospect, that this colony 
will soon become one of our most valuable foreign 
possessions. In May, 1824, the King and Queen of 
the Sandwich Islands paid a visit to England. These 
interesting savages excited much attention during their 
stay in this country, and were highly delighted by the 
kindness shewn to them ; but they unhappily caught 
the measles, and died. 

During the night between the 23rd and 24th of 
November of the same year, one of the severest storms 
occurred that had been known in England for many 
years ; and much mischief was done to the shipping on 
the English coasts, as well as to the buildings in the 
interior of the country. 
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Wipe. 
Caboijne Elizabeth, daughter of the Duke of 
Brunswick ; died 7th of August, 1821. 

Child. 
Chablotte Augusta, died November 6th, 1817, 
during the life of her father; married to Leopold 
George Frederick, of Saze Coburg Saalfiield, now 
King of the Belgians. 
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CHAPTER LXIL 
Reign of WiUiam /F.— 1830— 1837. 

Accession ofwuiiam-AJ'TEB the death of George IV., his 
IV., June 26, A. D. only child, the Princess Charlotte, being 
^®^' dead, the crown devolved upon the late 

king's brother, then Duke of Clarence, who was imme- 
diately proclaimed king, by the title of William the 
Fourth. 

Added to the popularity which the kind and gracious 
manners of the new sovereign had gained for him, it 
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was a circumstance most pleasing to the nation that 
there was once more a queen-consort, to share the 
regal dignity; and the high character and amiable 
qualities of Queen Adelaide, the wife of William lY., 
justified the pleasing expectation, that the nation would 
again see, as in the reign of George III., the female 
nobility, and other ladies of distinction, assembled 
round their queen, and forming the ornament of a 
brilliant and virtuous court. 

The next year after William's accession to the 
throne, the ceremony of the coronation took place, 
not indeed with all the splendour which had marked 
the coronation of George IV., but with much becoming 
magnificence ; and both the king and queen being 
deservedly popular, much joy was manifested on this 
occasion throughout the country. 

In the early part of his reign, William IV. attended 
the splendid ceremony of the opening of the new 
London Bridge for public use. This bridge is one of 
the noblest and most beautiful structures of the kind to 
be seen in the world. It is built wholly of granite ; 
partly from Cornwall and partly from Scotland. The 
arches are of such width as not to obstruct the flowing 
of the tide up the river Thames, or the running off of 
the water from the country, as was the case with the 
old bridge, which was now taken down. The passage 
under the new bridge, which had formerly been both 
inconvenient and dangerous, was thus rendered quite 
safe. 

About the time of the accession of William IV., 
Europe was agitated by a spirit of violence and in- 
subordination, which threatened to infect every conti- 
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nental kingdom and state, France first experienced 
the effects of this revolutionary fary* 

The storm in that country had been impending ; and^ 
at length, the French king, Charles X., seeing it ready 
to burst, was induced, in the hope of still averting 
the danger, to take some measures which were deemed 
to be an infringement of the charter by which he held 
his crown. The people of Paris, availing themselves 
of these arbitrary acts, fiew to arms; and, after a 
contest of three days, obliged him to abdicate the 
throne ; on which they placed- Louis Philippe, Duke 
of Orleans, son of that Duke of Orleans who, in the 
sanguinary revolution of the preceding century, had 
procured for himself an immortality of infamy under 
the name of Monsieur Egalit^. They entrusted the 
new king, however, with very limited powers; and 
gave him the title not of " King of France," but of 
*'King of the French." Charles X., with his family, 
took refuge in England ; and, subsequently, lived at 
the palace of Holyrood, in Edinburgh. 

The next country which felt the effects of the revo- 
lutionary spirit, which was raging on the Continent| 
was Belgium. The Belgians demanded a separation 
from Holland, which after much bloodshed, they ob- 
tained, and became an independent people, with Prince 
Leopold, of Saxe-Cobourg, as their king. Revolutions 
took place in other states ; and, in fact, the revolu- 
tionary spirit was obviously working not only among 
the nations of the continent of Europe, but throughout 
the whole world. One country, in particular — ^Poland 
— must not be passed over without a few words of pity 
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for its fate. That ill-fated country excited general 
interest ; and even those most averse from revolutions 
generally, would gladly have seen her brave sons 
restored to freedom and independence. They worsted 
their oppressors in many engagements ; but the Rus- 
sians ultimately proved too strong for them ; and their 
attempts to break their chains only ended in causing 
them to be more firmly riveted. 

To return to England. On the 10th of November, 
1830, the Duke of Wellington, who was prime minister, 
having previously declared himself altogether opposed 
to reform in parliament, resigned, with his colleagues ; 
and, on the twenty-second day of the same month, a 
new administration was formed, of which Earl Grey 
was the head. When the new administration came 
into power, they pledged themselves to use every effort 
to procure that reform in parliament which had long 
been clamorously demanded. A bill was accordingly 
brought into parliament, during the session of 1831) 
which, like that respecting the Roman Catholics, 
excited the most opposite feelings, both in the houses 
of parliament, and in the country at large. This bill 
passed the lower house, but not that of the lords. The 
parliament was then dissolved; and a new house of 
commons being elected, the Reform Bill was again 
brought in, and carried through the commons by a 
larger majority than before. From the lords it met 
again with opposition, the majority of their house being 
against it. The ministers, consequently, resigned ; but, 
while the country was in so excited a state, none were 
willing to take their places. They, therefore, resumed 
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their posts ; and numerous opponents of the measure 

The Hcform Bill absenting themselves from the house 

became uw June?, the Reform BiU was suffered to pass. 

A D 1832 

* * ' On the 7th of June, 1832, it received 
the rojal assent, by commission. 

During the autumn of 1831, and again in the spring 
of 1832, the cholera, a dreadful disease, which had for 
some years raged in the East Indies, with very fatal 
effects, and which had of late reached several countries 
of Europe, now made its appearance in some parts of 
England ; occasioning great apprehension and dismay 
throughout the nation. Many judicious and salutary 
regulations were adopted; and public prayers were 
offered throughout the nation to Him from whom alone 
effectual aid could be obtained. At length, it pleased 
Almighty God to stop the progress of the malady ; and 
lo deliver us from the further ravages of this fatal 
disease. 

The winter of 1830-31 was marked by various most 
destructive outrages, which were committed by the 
labouring classes on the property of the farmers and 
country gentlemen ; whose barns, hay, corn-stacks, 
and agricultural implements being set on fire, the 
produce of an abundant harvest was wantonly and 
wickedly consumed. The infatuated rioters were, 
doubtless, instigated to this mischief by designing per- 
sons, whose tools they were. The object they pro- 
fessed to have in view was an increase of wages ; and 
their desire in this respect was complied with in many 
instances, though the farmers themselves felt so severely 
the necessities of the times, that they could ill afford 
this compliance. 
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The manufactories of the countrj were likewise 
attacked, and machinery to a considerable extent was 
destroyed. 

In the month of October, 1831, a very large mob 
assembled at Bristol, where they committed dreadful 
ravages, burning numbers of the largest and hand- 
somest houses, and plundering them of everything 
valuable. Among others, the bishop's palace was 
burnt, together with his valuable library. The mob 
also set open the prison doors, and turned all the pri- 
soners into the streets, to assist in the work of destruc- 
tion. They were, however, at last dispersed by the 
military, and some of the ringleaders were afterwards 
brought to trial and to condign punishment. 

The slavery of the negroes in the West Indies, and 
in some other of our colonies, had frequently been the 
subject of much regret and discussion, both in the 
houses of parliament, and in the country generally ; 
and though several very salutary laws had been passed 
to prevent all further importation of slaves into our 
colonies, and also greatly to improve the condition of 
those already there ; yet the crime, the cruelty, and the 
national disgrace of retaining many thousand human 
beings in a state of servile bondage, still remained. A 
law was, however, happily passed in the year 1833, by 
which all persons then slaves were declared free sub- 
jects, Habie only to serve as apprenticed labourers, to 
work for their former masters for a limited number of 
years ; and, in all other respects, to be admitted to the 
full rights and privileges of freemen. Moreover, all 
children under the age of six years, at the time of the 
passing of the act, were declared free. Magistrates 
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were appointed to protect the negroes, and to superin- 
tend the carrying of this benevolent law into fall effect ; 
and in order to prevent all loss to the actual owners of 
slaves, the sum of twenty millions sterling was granted 
to them by the British Grovemment. Thus was the 
important question of negro slavery settled, with strict 
justice both to the slaves and their owners ; and the 
stain of that cruel and atrocious traffic was wiped away 
from England. 

In the month of February, 1834, William IV. opened 
the session of parliament in person. After adverting 
in his speech to the important measures of the last 
session, particularly to the Bill for the Abolition of 
Slavery, the manner of receiving which in the colonies 
warranted the expectation of the happiest results, he 
proceeded to caU the attention of parliament to other 
topics of great moment, especially to the Reports of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into the condition 
of Municipal Corporations, the administration and 
working of the Poor Laws, and the state of the Eccle- 
siastical Revenues and Patronage in England and 
Wales. He adverted to the state of affairs in Holland 
and Belgium, the continuance of civil war in Portugal, 
and recognized the right and title of the infEUit Queen 
of Spain. He then touched upon the affairs of Ireland ; 
mentioned with regret and indignation the illegal 
attempts which had been made in order to incite the 
Irish to demand the repeal of the L^slative Union ; 
and expressed a firm and unalterable determination to 
preserve inviolate that bond of our national strength 
and safety. 

The subjects thus alluded to formed the principal 
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matters of discussion during the ensuing session. The 
debates during this year were of a very animated cha- 
racter, and various changes occurred in the ministry. 
Lord Grey, who was now old, and in declining health, 
resigned in the month of June his office of Premier, 
on finding it impossible to carry certain measures with 
respect to the government of Ireland ; and at the same 
time Lord Althorp, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
also gave in his resignation. Within a few days, how- 
ever, Lord Althorp resumed his office ; and, notwith- 
standing the opposition of Mr. O'Connell, the great 
Irish agitator, the bill, commonly known by the name 
of the Irish Coercion Bill, slightly modified, was 
subsequently carried. 

On the last three days of June, and the first of July, 
a grand commemoration of Handel took place in West- 
minster Abbey. The abbey on this very interesting 
occasion was magnificently fitted up, and King William 
and Queen Adelaide were present throughout the whole 
of each day's performance. Fifty years before a similar 
tribute to the mighty genius of the great Handel had 
been paid, in the same magnificent building, under the 
auspices of George III. and Queen Charlotte. 

In October, 1834, both houses of parliament were 
consumed by a fire, which was accidentally occasioned 
by the overheating of the flues intended for warming 
the houses. This fire broke out between six and seven 
o'clock on the evening of the 16th of the month i con- 
tinued to rage throughout the night, and was not com* 
pletely extinguished till after the lapse of several days. 
The greatest anxiety was manifested in London for the 
safety of Westminster Hall ; and, in the first alarm, 
2 A 
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for that of the venerable abbey. Happily, however, 
neither of these baildings sustained any damage. 

William IV. dissolved the existing administration, 
at the head of which was Lord Melbourne, on the 15th 
of November, 1834 ; and the Duke of Wellington, who 
was summoned to advise the king as to the formation 
of a new ministry, having recommended that Sir 
Robert Peel should be its leader, a messenger was sent 
in pursuit of Sir Robert, who at that time was at Rome. 
On the 8th of December following. Sir Robert Peel 
arrived in London, and accepted the post of Premier ; 
the Duke of Wellington having, in the meanwhile, 
provisionally carried on the affairs of the government. 
This ministry, however, retained ofEice only till the 
month of April, 1835. In that month Sir Robert and 
his colleagues resigned, in consequence of certain reso- 
lutions of the House of Commons, with reference to the 
ecclesiastical affairs of Ireland. The new administration 
consisted chiefly of the same individuals who had been 
dismissed from office in the preceding November. 

At the annual meeting in 1835, of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, established in 1804, it appeared 
that such had been the prosperity of this noble society, 
that, notwithstanding the vast increase in the number 
of its officers, &c., and the establishments connected 
with it, the committee after paying all expenses had 
this year a balance in their hands amounting to 
£23,676. The number of persons who attended on 
this occasion to hear the proceedings was so great, that 
although the meeting was held in Exeter Hall, above 
six hundred individuals were unable to obtain accom- 
niodatioD.. 
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The winter of 1835, was marked by deplorable dis- 
tarbances in Ireland, attended, in some instances, by 
loss of life. 

On the fourth day of February, 183C, parliament 
was opened by the king in person. The royal speech 
contained the usual assurances respecting the conti- 
nuance of the friendly relations maintained between 
England and other countries, but lamented the conti- 
nuance of civil discord in the northern provinces of 
Spain. The king also announced, that, with the view 
of maintaining the maritime strength of the country, 
and of adequately protecting its extended commerce, 
the naval estimates had been increased. He adverted 
to the flourishing condition of trade and manufactures ; 
but regretted the depression of the interests of agri- 
culture, and suggested the propriety of an enquiry into 
the subject, with a view to the alleviation of this eviL 
He also intimated, that measures would be immediately 
submitted to parliament with the intention of augment- 
ing the efficiency of our ecclesiastical establishment ; 
and adverted to certain improvements connected with 
some departments of the law, and more especially with 
the Court of Chancery. Finally, the royal speech 
alluded to the state of Ireland ; and expressed the hope 
that a just settlement of tithes might be effected in that 
country, together with -the removal of any evils or 
defects which might exist in its municipal corporations. 
The condition of the poorer classes in Ireland was also 
recommended to the especial consideration of parliament. 
The topics thus mentioned formed, of course, the 
principal subjects of consideration during the ensuing 
session. 
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On the 20th of August following, the king, whose 
health was now declining, prorogued parliament in 
person, and delivered his last speech from the throne. 
Among other subjects, his majesty alluded with much 
satisfaction to the diminution of crime in Ireland, and 
to the flourishing condition of commerce and manu- 
factures. 

In January, 1837, parliament was opened by com- 
mission, the condition and municipal corporations of 
Ireland constituting the principal subjects of the royal 
speech. 

During the same month. Sir Robert Peel was installed 
as Lord Rector of Glasgow, and delivered the usual 
inaugural address. Afterwards the new lord rector 
was entertained by the citizens of Glasgow at a grand 
banquet, at which between three and four thousand 
persons were present. 

During this session various motions of a democratical 
tendency, few of which, however, need be here parti- 
cularized, were made by several members of parlia- 
ment. In February, 1837, Sir William Molesworth 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to amend the laws 
relative to the qualification of members of the House 
of Commons, His motion was rejected by a majority 
of twenty-nine; the numbers being respectively one 
hundred and thirty -three and one hundred and four. 
About the same time, Mr. C. Lushington moved a 
resolution^ '^ That it is the opinion of the house that 
the sitting of the bishops in parliament is unfavourable 
in its operation to the general interests of the Christian 
religion of this country, and tends to alienate the 
affections of the people from the established church." 
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After a debate, this motion was rejected by one hundred 
aad ninety-two to ninety-two. 

On the 20th of February, Lord Francis Egerton 
moved that instead of being amended, the Municipal 
Corporations of Ireland should be abolished altogether. 
The debate on this subject occupied three nights, but 
the motion was at length rejected by a majority of 
twenty, the respective numbers being three hundred 
and twenty-two and three hundred and forty* two. 

In March, Mr. Grrote moved for leave to bring in a 
bill for taking the votes of members of parliament by 
ballot. This motion was rejected by two hundred and 
sixty-five to one hundred and fifty- three. 

About this time. Lord John Russell brought forward 
respecting Lower Canada a series of important resolu- 
tions, rendered necessary, as he stated, by the discon- 
tented and agitated condition of that province, and the 
refusal of the colonial legislature to vote the supplies 
of money needful for the carrying on of the govern- 
ment. One of these resolutions declared it to be 
unadvisable, that the legislative council of Lower 
Canada should be an elective body. These resolutions 
were strenuously opposed by certain members of the 
House, as infringing upon the Canadian constitution, 
and unduly coercing the people of that province. The • 
debate on these resolutions was adjourned. 

In April, 1837, the Irish Municipal Reform Bill was 
passed by the Commons, but was subsequently consi- 
derably modified by the Lords, who deemed that the 
bill in its original form had a tendency to injure that 
Church Establishment which England was bound to 
uphold. The resolutions also respecting Lower Canada, 
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after having been frequently discussed, were finally 
agreed to by the Lower House ; and in the House of 
Lords the same resolutions were passed, in the month 
of May following. 

The 24th of May, 1837, the eighteenth anniversary 
of the birthday of the Princess Victoria, then pre- 
sumptive heiress to the crown, being the day on which, 
by Act of Parliament, she attained her majority, in the 
event of the demise of the reigning sovereign, a great 
number of congratulatory addresses were presented to 
her, and the day was kept as a sort of national holiday. 
The health of William IV. had long been knpwn to be 
in a declining state, but it was far from being supposed 
that within one month the youthful princess would be 
queen of England. 

During the spring and the early part of the summer 
of 1837, the trade of this country, especially in the 
manufacturing districts, was exceedingly depressed i 
chiefly in consequence of the almost total derangement 
of commercial affairs in the United States of America. 
The American banks, at this period, had suspended 
specie payments ; and some very extensive failures 
which had occurred among them, had been felt to a 
great extent in Great Britain. 

At this time, too, the silkweavers of Spitalfields, 
London, were reduced to great distress, in consequence 
of their inability to compete with the French silk 
manufacturers ; who surpassed them especially in the 
richness and brilliance of the colours of their produc- 
tions. Their distress, however, was partially relieved 
by means of a benevolent determination on the part of 
the English ladies generally, to wear no silks save 
those of British manufacture. 
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The reign of William IV. was now approaching its 
close. It had lasted but seven years ; yet the various 
important changes which within that comparatively 
brief period had been effected, must render it for ever 
memorable. Very great also were the improvements 
of various kinds which were effected during this reign, 
by the application of scientific discoveries to the every* 
day purposes of life. The means of railway-travelling, 
in particular, were widely extended ; while, in various 
ways, the danger attendant on the employment of steam 
for the purposes of locomotion were greatly diminished. 
The wonderful art of photogenic painting was also, 
during this reign, brought to great perfection ; and 
many public buildings, churches, &c, were erected. 
The health of the inhabitants of London and other 
great cities, was likewise promoted by the enlargement 
and multiplication of parks and other places of public 
resort, and by the increased attention paid to salubrity 
and domestic convenience in the dwellings of the 
poorer classes. Cheap publications — some indeed of a 
hurtful and dangerous, but many of a more useful 
character — ^were multiplied ; and by the multiplication 
and cheapness of engravings on wood, steel, &c., the 
best works of art, both ancient and modem, were 
diffused among the great mass of society. The great 
religious societies of England, as^ the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, the various Missionary Socie- 
ties, and the Religious Tract Society, also flourished 
and increased during this reign ; and the religious 
influence which through these and other means was 
brought to bear upon the national character generally, 
is perceptible in the loyalty and patience which the 
lower classes of the people, notwithstanding the sedi- 
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iious harangues of designing demagogues, have in many 
instances, since exhibited, even under the pressure of 
acute and long-continued distress. 

Nor must we omit to mention one national blessing 
which, in the time of Queen Adelaide as in that of 
Queen Charlotte, was generallj felt throughout the 
land. From the death of George III. to the accession 
of William IV., England had been virtually without a 
female head. On that accession, however, the in* 
calculable advantage of a queen consort distinguished 
by the virtues and excellences which had adorned 
Queen Charlotte, and which had been felt not only in 
the tone and manners of the court, but of the country 
at large, was restored to this land. It may be men- 
tioned, as affording a proof that the character of 
Queen Adelaide was duly appreciated by the English 
generally, that when the Commons, '^ reflecting with 
the greatest satisfaction on the most eminent graces 
and endowments"* of her Majesty, "cheerfully and 
unanimously'' granted to the queen in case she should 
survive her husband, an annuity of £100,000, with 
Marlborough House and the Bangership of Bushy 
Park for life, not a voice was heard in opposition to 
this very liberal grant. 

Death of William WiUiam IV. died at Windsor Castle 
IV., June 20, A. D. ou the morniug of the 20th of June, 
1837. 1837, having nearly attained the age 

of seventy-two years. 

* Vide Act for making provision for the Queen, 1 and 2 
Will. IV., c. 11. 
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TABLE XLVI. 

Family op William IV. 

Wife. 

Adelaide Amelia Loctisa Teresa Caroline, 
sister of the reigning Dnke of Saxe-Meiningen ; 
born August 13, 1792. 

Child. 
Elizabeth ; died in infancy. 
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CHAPTER LXm. 

Reign of Victoria.— I SB7. 

On the death of William- IV., her present Majesty, 

Queen Victoria, the daughter of the Duke of Kent, 

fourth son of George IIL, succeeded to the throne. 

The demise of the crown was intimated 

Accession of Queen _ ... ,- 

Victoria, June 20. to the ncw Sovereign m the usual way, 
A. D. 1837. \yj the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the Lord Chamberlain ; and a privy council, held the 
same day at Kensington palace, was numerously 
attended by noblemen and gentlemen, the lord-mayor 
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and aldermen of London, sheriffs, 8tc., for the purpose 
of signing the Oath of Allegiance. The young queen, 
who had but just completed her eighteenth year, con- 
ducted herself on this occasion with the utmost grace 
and dignity ; and was afterwards proclaimed in Lon- 
don, and elsewhere, with the usual ceremonies. The 
operation of the Salique Law preventing females from 
succeeding to the crown of Hanover, the monarchy of 
that country on the accession of Victoria, became 
separated from that of England, and devolved upon 
Ernest Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, fifth son of 
George III. 

On the 17th of July, 1837, the queen came in person, 
with much magnificence, to prorogue parliament. The 
house on this occasion was crowded with spectators, in 
addition to the peers ; a large number of ladies being 
also present. The youthful sovereign read her speech 
with singular self-possession and dignity, and in a tone 
equally sweet and firm. The speech concluded thus : 
" I ascend the throne under a deep sense of the respon- 
sibility which is imposed upon me ; but I am supported 
by the consciousness of my own right intentions, and 
by my dependence upon the word of God. It will be 
my care to strengthen our institutions, civil and eccle- 
siastical, by discreet improvement wherever improve- 
ment is required; and to do all in my power to 
compose and allay animosity and discord. Acting 
upon these principles, I shall, upon all occasions, look 
with confidence to the wisdom of parliament^ and the 
afiections of my people, which form the true support 
of the dignity of the crown, and ensure the stability of 
the constitution." 
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On the 9th of November, in this year, the first 
Lord-Mayor's day since Victoria's accession, her ma- 
jesty, being invited to dine at Guildhall, was received, 
at Temple-bar, by the civic authorities, with the usual 
ceremonies, and proceeded in state to the hall, where 
the banquet was to take place. The day was kept as 
a holiday throughout London; and the streets and 
windows of the houses in the line of the procession 
were crowded with spectators. In front of St. Paul's, 
an address was delivered to the queen, by one of the 
boys of Christ's hospital; the rest of the scholars 
witnessing the scene from seats which had been pro- 
vided for their accommodation. At Guildhall, where 
the most magnificent preparations had been made for 
the banquet, the queen conferred the rank of baronet 
on the new lord-mayor, and knighted the sheriffs ; of 
whom one, Sir Moses Montefiore, a Jew, is said to 
have been the first person of the Jewish religion ever 
knighted in England. On the evening of this day, the 
houses and public buildings were generally, and for 
the most part, brilliantly, illuminated. 

On the 20th day of the same month, the queen 
came in state to open the session of the new parlia- 
ment. The royal speech suggested several subjects 
requiring the serious and prompt attention of the 
legislature ; and dwelt particularly on the disturbed 
state of Lower Canada, and the regulation of the 
municipal governments of the cities and towns, and 
the laws relating to the collection of tithes in Ireland. 
In conclusion, the queen said, '^ In meeting this parlia- 
ment, the first that has been elected under my autho- 
rity, I am anxious to declare my confidence in your 
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loyalty and wisdom. The early age at which I am 
called to the sovereignty of this kingdom, renders it a 
more imperative duty that, under Divine Providence, 
I should place my reliance on your cordial co-operation, 
and upon the love and affection of all my people.*' 

Subsequent events, then little anticipated, have put 
to the proof that loyalty, love, and affection, on which 
Queen Victoria thus expressed her reliance ; and the 
constancy and ardour of which have been recently 
proved in the sight of the whole civilized world in times 
of unexampled disturbance, and while the neighbouring 
thrones of Europe were tottering to their fall. 

Towards the close of this year messages from the 
Queen were presented to both houses of parliament, 
recommending an increased provision for her mother, 
the Duchess of Kent ; and the annual income of the 
duchess was consequently raised from £25,000 to 
£30,000. Soon afterwards the parliament was pro- 
rogued by the queen in person, not however till the 
1 st of February, 1838, as had been purposed, but only 
till the 16th of January ; an arrangement which was 
made in consequence of the receipt of intelligence that 
an insurrection had broken out in Lower Canada. 

On the meeting of parliament, January 16th, 1839, 
this insurrection, with its causes and probable conse- 
quences, and the measures to be adopted for its sup- 
pression, formed the principal topic of discussion. The 
affairs of Ireland, the system of negro apprenticeship 
in our West Indian colonies, and the management of 
the revenues of the established church, also became the 
subjects of much debate. 

On the 28th of June, the coronation of Queen Vic- 
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toria was celebrated in Westminster Abbey. The 
members of the House of Commons met earlj in the 
morning, and proceeded in order to the gallery in the 
abbey set apart for their accommodation. The royal 
procession set forth from Buckingham Palace at ten 
o'clock, and reached Westminster Abbey at half-past 
eleven. The appearance of the magnificent abbey, 
crowded as it was by the most distinguished rank and 
beauty of the land, was splendid in the extreme. 

" The minster was alight that day, but not with fire I ween, 
And long drawn glitterings swept adown that mighty aislM scene ; 
The priests stood stolid in their pomp, the sworded chiefs in 

theirs, 
And BO the coUar'd knights, and so, the civil ministers, — 
And so the waiting lords and dames, and little pages best 
At holding trains — and legates, too, from countries east and west — 
So alien princes — native peers, and high born ladies bright, 
Along whose brows, the Queen's, new crown'd, flashed coronets 

to light" 

The Duke of Dalmatia (Marshal Soult), the old 
opponent of the Duke of Wellington, being at this 
time the ambassador from the French to the English 
court, was, of course, present at the solemnity, and 
much interest was excited in the minds of the specta- 
tors who witnessed it by the cordial reception which he 
met with from all by whom he was surrounded. 

In the evening of this day fairs were held in the 
parks, and fireworks and other amusements were pro- 
vided for the people. 

On the 17th of August in this year, the London and 
Birmingham Railway was opened throughout its entire 
length. The first train, conveying several of the 
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directors, and other officers of the company, completed 
the distance from London to Birmingham in four hours 
and fourteen minutes ; the second train, carrying two 
hundred passengers, in about six hours — the distance 
being about one hundred and twelve miles. 

During this month treaties of commerce were signed 
between Austria and England, and also between Turkey 
and England. 

During the winter of this year (1838) important 
intelligence was received from India, respecting the 
movements of the British troops in aid of the native 
princes. This intelligence was to the effect, that the 
actual chief of Cabul, Dost Mohammed Khan, partly, 
as it was thought, through Russian influence, had 
joined the Persians in their attack upon Herat ; and 
had advised that the combined troops of Persia and 
Cabul should march upon the Indus. It was further 
communicated, that a treaty had been concluded between 
the British and Sikh governments, on the one part, and 
Shah Shooja, the dethroned sovereign of Cabul, on the 
other, to restore this prince to his rightful throned In 
consequence of this intelligence, the British troops 
entered Affghanistan as auxiliaries of the legitimate 
King of Cabul. 

In her speech at the opening of the session of par- 
liament, in February, 1839, her Majesty announced, 
I that throughout the whole of our West Indian pos- 

I sessions, the period fixed by law, for the final and com- 

! plete emancipation of the negroes, had been anticipated 

by acts of the colonial legislatures ; and that the tran- 
sition from the temporary system of apprenticeship to 
entire freedom had taken place without any disturbance 
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of public order and tranquillitj. The royal speech also 
stated, that Lower Canada had again been disturbed by 
insurrection, and that hostile incursions had been made 
into Upper Canada bj certain lawless inhabitants of 
the United States. Both these violations of the peace 
had, however, it was added, been promptly suppressed 
by her Majesty's loyal Canadian subjects ; and the 
President of the United States had called upon the 
citizens of that country to abstain from proceedings 
so incompatible with the friendly relations subsisting 
between the two countries. 

Her Majesty concluded by glancing at certain sedi- 
tious endeavours to excite her English subjects to 
discontent and to illegal practices ; and expressed her 
determination to counteract all such designs by enfor- 
cing the laws of the land ; and her reliance upon the 
good sense and right disposition of her people generally ; 
upon their attachment to the principles of justice, and 
their abhorrence of violence and disorder. 

About this time a violent hurricane, which lasted 
nearly eight-and-forty hours, caused great ravages on 
the western coast of England, and on the opposite 
shores of Ireland ; destroying, also, many vessels in 
St. George's Channel. The storm also raged with 
great violence throughout the counties of Cheshire, 
Stafford, and Warwick. In the town of Liverpool, no 
less than twenty persons were killed by falling build- 
ings. Bootle Bay was covered with wrecks, as many 
as fifteen vessels being thrown on the shore within the 
space of a mile. The number of persons drowned in 
the vicinity of Liverpool was believed to exceed one 
hundred; and an immense quantity of property was 
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destroyed ; the cargoes on board two of the wrecked 
vessels amounting of themselves to the value of nearly 
five hundred thousand pounds. In Ireland the devas- 
tation was even more severe ; and the horrors of the 
storm were in various places enhanced by fires, which, 
in consequence of the furious winds, were spread from 
the places of their origin to the neighbouring buildings, 
and were exceedingly hard to be extinguished. DubHn 
is said to have presented the appearance of a sacked 
city, its houses being in some parts burning, in others 
unroofed or blown down, with their furniture scattered 
in the streets ; while, added to all this, was the confu- 
sion occasioned by the rattling of engines, the cries of 
firemen, and the exertions of the military. In Athlone, 
from forty to fifty houses were blown down ; in Moate 
seventy were burned ; while the town of Loughrea 
was all but annihilated, seventy of the houses being 
burned, and at least one hundred levelled with the 
ground by the wind. This memorable storm was felt, 
in some degrees, throughout England and Ireland ; but 
it was on the shores of St. George's Channel that it 
raged with the greatest fury. London and its neigh* 
bourhood sustained comparatively scarcely any damage. 

During the spring of this year, our commercial 
intercourse with China was interrupted by the arrest, 
on the part of the Chinese government, of Captain 
Elliot, the superintendent of the British trade in China, 
together with several merchants, on the ground that 
they had imported opium into that country contrary 
to the edict. This opium they were required to deliver 
up, and did deliver up to the Chinese authorities. 

On the 27th of May, 1839, Mr. Shaw Lefevre was 
2b 
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elected to the speakership of the House of Commons ; 
the late speaker, Mr. Abercromby, created Lord Baron 
Dunfermline, having retired on account of ill-health. 

In the month of July in this year, serious riots 
occurred at Birmingham. The infuriated mob having 
been prevented from holding a chartist meeting, set 
fire to three houses, broke into several shops, and 
committed various other outrages, before the appear- 
ance of a strong party of special constables, and some 
troops of the dragoon guards put an end to their 
seditious proceedings. The damage done by these 
misguided rioters was estimated at between thirty and 
■forty thousand pounds. 

On the 20th day of the same month, the British 
army in India was concentrated at Nanee, twelve miles 
from Ghizny, one of the strongest places in Asia ; and 
at two o'clock on the morning of the 23rd, the troops 
under the command of Sir J. Keane, commenced an 
attack on its citadel, which was defended by a garrison of 
three thousand five hundred men. Within an hour, the 
gates of the citadel were blown in by the artillery, and 
under cover of a heavy fire, the infantry forced their 
way into the place, and soon afterwards succeeded in 
fixing the British colours on the tower of the citadel. 
Five hundred of those who composed the garrison were 
killed; and the remainder, with their commander, 
taken prisoners. The damage on the English side 
was one hundred and ninety-one killed and wounded. 
When the news of this event reached Cabul, Dost 
Mohammed sallied forth with his soldiers, but was 
shortly afterwards deserted by the greater part of his 
army, and constrained to fly, abandoning his artillery. 
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ammunition, and baggage. Shah Soojah was conse- 
quently restored to the sovereignty of Cabul, which he 
entered on the 7th of August following, accompanied 
by the British minister. 

During this month (August, 1839) was passed the 
very important act for the reduction of inland postage. 
This act reduced the postage of inland letters to the 
uniform rate of four-pence, and preceded the Penny 
Postage Act, by which it was settled that the inland 
postage on all letters, not exceeding one half-ounce in 
weight, should be one penny, with a proportionate 
increase on greater weights; the parliamentary pri- 
vilege of franking being abolished. 

When, on the 27th of August, the queen in person 
prorogued parliament, she expressed her approbation, 
among other matters, of this reduction of the postage 
duties. In conclusion, the royal speech thus alluded to 
the disturbed condition of some parts of the country : 
" My lords and gentlemen — ^it is with great pain that 
I have found myself compelled to enforce the law 
against those who no longer concealed their design of 
resisting by force the lawful authorities, and of sub- 
verting the institutions of the country. I rely securely 
upon the good sense of my people, and upon their 
attachment to the constitution, for the maintenance of 
law and order, which are as necessary for the protec- 
tion of the poor, as for the welfare of the wealthier 
classes of society." 

In the December following, the trial of certain state 
prisoners, who had been engaged in exciting seditious 
riots at Newport, commenced at Monmouth. On the 
fourth of the previous November, an attack had been 
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made on the town of Newport by the chartists, who, 
on the preceding day (Sunday), had collected them- 
selves together from the neighbouring mines and 
collieries, to the number of about ten thousand men, 
most of them being armed with pikes, guns, and other 
weapons. At ten o'clock on Monday morning, they 
separated themselves into two bodies, one of which, 
under the command of Mr. John Frost, an ex-magis- 
trate, proceeded down the principal street of Newport ; 
while the others, headed by Mr. Frost's son, took the 
direction of Stowe HilL The two bodies met in front 
of the Westgate Hotel, where the magistrates of the 
town were assembled, with about thirty soldiers of the 
45th regiment, and several special constables. The 
rioters broke the windows of the hotel, and fired on 
the inmates, by which the mayor and several other 
persons were wounded. Upon this the soldiers sallied 
forth, and succeeded in dispersing the mob, which, 
with its leaders, fled from the town; leaving about 
twenty of their body dead, and many others danger- 
ously wounded. A detachment of the 10th Boyal 
Hussars then arrived from Bristol ; and the tranquility 
of the town was thus secured. Mr. Frost, with his 
printer, and other influential chartists, was apprehended 
on the following day. After a trial, which lasted seven 
days, John Frost, and some other persons, were fouud 
guilty of high treason. Their sentence was, however, 
subsequently commuted into transjportation for Hfe. 

Many new churches and other public buildings, in 
the metropolis and elsewhere, were completed during 
this year. 

At the meeting of parliament, on the 16th of 
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January, 1840, the queen, who opened the session in 
person, declared the intention, which she had pre- 
viously announced to her privy council, of allying 
herself in marriage with Prince Albert, of Saxe Coburg 
and Gotha. On this subject, her majesty expressed 
herself in the following terms: "I humbly implore 
that the Divine blessing may prosper the union, and 
Pender it conducive to the interests of my people, as 
well as to my own domestic happiness." The queen 
then expressed her persuasion, that parliament would 
provide for the prince an establishment suitable to his 
rank and to the dignity of the crown. Among other 
important topics, the royal speech alluded to the con- 
clusion of the civil war in Spain, the prospect of the 
speedy restoration of tranquillity in that country, and 
the interruption of our commercial intercourse with 
China. To this latter subject the queen announced 
that the most serious attention had been, and would 
be, given; as it was a matter deeply involving the 
interests of her subjects, and the dignity of her crown. 
Her majesty then alluded to the complete success 
which had attended the military operations undertaken 
by the Governor-General of India, and to the skill 
and valour which had been displayed by the native 
and European troops in the expedition to the westward 
of the Indus. Parliament was next called upon to 
consider the condition of Canada ; the subject of 
municipal corporations for Ireland ; and the measures 
which had been recommended with respect to the 
Established Church. The queen alluded with regret 
to the commercii^ embarrassments which had taken 
place, in the country ; and concluded by adverting to 
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the late acts of open violeDce, which had been "speedily- 
repressed by the firmness and energy of the magis- 
trates, and the steadiness and good order of the 
troops ;" and by expressing her confident reliance on 
the power of the law, the loyalty and wisdom of parlia- 
ment, and the good sense and right feeling of her 
people, " for the maintenance of order, the protection 
of property, and the promotion, so far as they can 
be promoted by human means, of the true interests 
of Europe." . 

The period to which we have thus brought down 
this history being so recent, we would conclude it by 
recording an event which interested alike all classes of 
her majesty's subjects. 

On the 10th of February, 1840, the marriage of 
Queen Victoria with Prince Albert was solemnized in 
St. James's chapel. 

On the moving of the address in answer to the 
royal speech which announced her majesty's intention 
thus to ally herself in marriage, the Duke of Welling- 
ton had suggested the insertion of the epithet, "Pro- 
testant," as applied to Prince Albert ; and, notwith- 
standing the argument adduced in opposition to this 
amendment, — viz., that the prince being "descended 
from what has been emphatically called the most Pro- 
testant family in Europe," the amendment was unne- 
cessary, — the noble duke's suggestion was carried. In 
fact, Prince Albert's descent from ancestors distin- 
guished by their zealous and unshaken attachment to 
the Protestant faith, peculiarly inclined the hearts of 
the subjects of Queen Victoria, generally, to welcome 
him as the consort of their beloved queen. The feeling 
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of all England on this occasion was expressed bj one 
of her poets : 

" And since, Prince Albert, men have called tby spirit high and 

rare, 
And true for truth, and brave for truth, as some at Augsburg 

were — 
We charge thee by thy lofty thoughts, and by thy poet mind, 
Which not by glory and degree takes measure of mankind, 
Esteem that wedded hand less dear for sceptre than for ring, 
And hold her uncrown'd womanhood to be the royal thing! " 

That, bj the Divine blessing, Queen Victoria may 
long live and reign the Defender of our Protestant 
Faith, and the sovereign of a loyal and devoted people, 
must be the prayer of every son and daughter of 
England. Nor would we only desire that " the bless- 
ings happy luonarchs have" may be showered in rich 
abundance upon her anointed head ,* we would pray, 
too, for the continuance of her domestic happiness ; for 
the blessing of heaven upon her husband ; upon the 
heir-apparent to her throne ; and upon all her children. 
The fervent words of one of England's highly-gifted 
daughters again recur to our recollection. 

" And now, upon our queen's last vow, what blessings shall w« 
pray? 
None straiten'd to a shallow crown, will suit our lips to-day. 
Behold, they must be free as love — they must be broad as free — 
Even to the borders of heaven's light, and earth's humanity ! 
Long live she I — send up loyal shouts — and true hearts pray 

between, — 
The blessings happy peasants have be thine, O crowned 
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CONCLUSION. 
Civilized State of the EngUsh Nation, 

HAViNa shewn, in the foregoing pages, by what means 
Britain gradually rose from a state of barbarous 
ignorance to a state of high cultiyation, opulence, 
power, and grandeur, I shall, by way of conclusion, 
endeavour to give some idea of its present advantages. 

The face of the country is quite different from what 
it was when the land lay uncultivated, and the inhabit- 
ants of Britain were a set of rude savages, living in 
mean huts, and subsisting chiefly by hunting. It is 
now variegated by com-flelds, meadows, and other 
enclosures ; and by plantations surrounding noble 
seats. It abounds also with well-stocked farms, com- 
fortable houses, cheerful villages, populous towns, and 
venerable cities. The whole country is divided into 
counties; each county containing a number of towns 
and villages. 

The English people are now in general extremely 
well clothed ; even the poorest among them have, in 
this respect, greatly the advantage over the former 
inhabitants of the country, who went entirely without 
clothes, and painted their skins. Persons in the middle 
stations of life are able to procure both plenty and 
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variety of apparel, and every other convenience ; and 
the rich and noble can add to these the splendour of 
jewels. 

Numbers of persons are possessed of large hereditary 
estates, and live in the height of affluence ; others do 
the same on the fortunes which they have themselves 
honourably acquired by trade and merchandise. 

Agriculture in England gives employment to vast 
numbers of people. And within the last few years, 
various considerable improvements have been intro- 
duced by means of chemistry having been brought to 
bear on its . operations, and from the formation of 
Agricultural Societies in different parts of the king- 
dom. Many persons gain a livelihood as mechanics 
and artisans; some are occupied in the polite arts; 
others as sailors and soldiers. 

There is scarcely a manufacture in Europe, which is 
not brought to great perfection in England. That of 
woollen cloth is perhaps the most considerable of our 
manufactures, and that in which, both as it respects 
quantity and quality, we especia.lly surpass other 
nations. A great deal of English woollen cloth is 
annuaUy exported. 

The cotton manufacture is extensively carried on in 
this country ; with much skill, and with great advantage 
to the nation ; for besides supplying the home market, 
there is scarcely any country in the world to which we 
do not export our cotton goods. The English manu- 
facture of silk has of late been greatly improved ; and 
some articles of this material made in this country are 
nowise inferior to the productions of the French or 
Indian loom. Our manufacture of earthenware and 
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porcelain is also of great extent, both for exportation 
and for home consumption. 

Hardware^ under which term are included locks, 
edge-tools, guns, swords, and other arms, household 
utensils of brass and iron, is anodier important article 
of British commerce. Clocks and watches Bmde ia 
England are also in high estimation, as are various 
other articles ; so that England is enabled to carrj on 
a most extensive and advantageous commercial inter- 
course with those foreign countries whence we import 
manj of the necessaries or luxuries of life; as rice, 
sugar, tea, coffee, furs, timber, silver, gold, &c 

The arts of navigation and of naval warfare have 
been brought in this country to such perfection, that 
Gbeat Britain justly claims the sovereignty of the 
seas ; and no enemy dares to invade her coasts. • 

Poetry, music, painting, architecture, sculpture, 
engravings and printing, have also been highly culti- 
vated in England; and cheap editions having been 
published of many excellent books, written on various 
subjects, by different authors, knowledge is, to a great 
extent, generally diffused among all ranks of the 
people. 



State of Religion in England. 

The Protestant religion, as revealed in all its great 
doctrines in the written Word of God, is established 
throughout Great Britain. 

Instead of the groves^ in which the former inhabitants 
of England assembled, to offer their idolatrous rites to 
idoh^ We have now churches and chapels^ in which 
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adoration is paid to the One true and only God, through* 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Instead of the verses of the Druids and Bards, and 
the writings of ignorant idolaters, we have for our 
direction the Scriptures, the infallible Word of Gk)D, 
which points out the certain and only way by which 
we may obtain forgiveness of our sins and everlasting 
life. May we always hold fast those protestant prin- 
ciples to which we owe the inestimable privilege of 
free access to the Word of God I 



Government of England, 

Instead of having, as formerly, a number of petti^ 
princes^ ruling over small districts, making incursions 
upon each other's territories, and thus keeping the 
country in a perpetual state of warfare, we have now a 
Sovereign, who governs according to the laws, which 
have from time to time been made by Parliament. 
Instead of a set of rude barbarians, bearing shields 
and short spears, or riding in chariots armed with 
scythes, we have now a numerous Army of loyal and 
well-trained troops, under the direction of experienced 
commanders ; and in our Navy, which is renowned all 
over the known world, we have advantages with which 
the ancient Britons had nothing to compare. More- 
over, instead of a set of ignorant and superstitious 
Druidsy we have a body of Christian Clergy, pro- 
perly instructed, and duly ordained to teach the religion 
of Christ in all parts of the empire. 

I wiU add a few particulars, which may serve to 
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give a more enlarged conception of the diflTerent parts 
of the English Constitution, or system of laws and 
customs. 



Supreme Power of the Kingdom, 

Th£ supreme power, or highest authority, is vested 
in the 

Sovereign and the Parliament. 

The Parliament consists of 
The House op Lords and the House op Co3Imons. 

The right of the Sovereign is hereditary ; that is, it 
descends from father to son ; or, in case there are no 
male heirs, it passes to the next female heir, who 
governs under the title of Queen, with power in all 
respects equal to that of a king. 

The Sovereign has authority to summon the parlia- 
ment to meet, and can adjourn or dissolve it at plea- 
sure. The authority of parliament is, however, necessary 
for the making of laws, and for the raising of pecuniary 
supplies. 

The House of Lords consists of the Princes of the 
blood royal, and of the Dukes, Earls, and Barons, who 
are called Lords Temporal; and of the Archbishops 
and Bishops, who are called Lords Spiritual. The 
temporal lords are members of the upper house by 
their birth-right ; the others become spiritual peers by 
being consecrated to their sacred offices. 

The House of Commons consists of between five and 
six hundred gentlemen who have no title to seats in 
the House of Lords ; and who are elected by the inha- 
bitants of each county, borough, or district, to represent 
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theniy or act as their deputies 5 two or more members 
being chosen for each county, and one or two for such 
towns and cities as, by the constitution of the country, 
have a right to choose representatives. The persons 
chosen are called Members of Parliament^ and are elected 
by a majority of votes. 

No Law can be made, nor any Tax levied, without 
the consent of the Sovereign, and of bo^ Houses of 
Parliament, Nor can the monarch demand money 
from the people, or raise supplies for government, 
without tfie consent of the Parliament The money 
needed for the carrying on of the government, the 
paying of the public servants, &c. &c., is raised by 
taxeSy laid at different times, on various articles of 
necessity or luxury ; by which means all who are 
possessed of any property contribute, in some way or 
other, towards the support of the government ; in 
return for which, they are protected in their lives and 
properties by the laws of the land. 

When a BiUy or Act of Parliament, that is to say, a 
Law, is to be made, or an old act amended or abo- 
lished, it is debated in the House of Commons. That is, 
such members as choose to do so, deliver speeches, in 
which they give their reasons, some in favour of the 
bill, and some against it. After they have been heard, 
the question whether the bill shall pass is put to the 
vote by the Speaker, or President, of the House ; all 
the members present voting on one side or the other. 
If the majority of votes is in favour of the bill it passes, 
and is then carried up to the House of Lords, where it 
is debated in the same manner ; and if it pass that 
House also, it is submitted to the Sovereign for the 
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royal assent; if it receive that assent, it becomes a 
law. 

When the Parliament first meets, the Sovereign 
either goes in person to the Hotise of Lords^ or sends 
commissioners to make a speech in his name ; in which 
speech he informs the members present of the actual 
state of the nation, and asks for such additional supplies 
as he may need in the course of the year ; and at the 
end of the Sessiony or Sitting^ the monarch goes to 
the House again, in order to prorogue or dissolve 
the parliament Parliament is prorogued, * that is to 
say, its meetings are suspended, from time to time, 
during the term of seven years, and dissolved at the 
end of that term of years ; or sooner, according to the 
pleasure of the Sovereign. 

The Sovereign, now a Queen, goes to the House 
of Lords in great state, in a superb coach, drawn by 
eight horses. Before she enters the House she is 
arrayed in her royal robes, and assumes her crown. 
This done, she enters the House, and seats herself 
upon the throne. The Prince of Wales has a seat on 
the Sovereign's right hand, and the other Princes of 
the blood on her left ; the Lord High Chancellor sits 
on a bench a little backward ; the Viscounts and Barons 
occupy seats facing the throne, and covered with red 
baize ; the bench for the Bishops runs along the right 
hand of the throne, and that for the Dukes and Earls 
on the left. The Lord High Chancellor and the twelve 
Judges, when the Sovereign is not in the House, sit on 
what is called the woolpack, between the barons and the 
throne. The original reason of their sitting on wool 
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is said to be that they might keep in mind the staple 
commodity of the kingdom. 

On solemn occasions the Lords appear in their par- 
liamentary robes, which are of scarlet cloth. The 
President of the House of Lords is usually the Lord 
Chancellor, or Keeper of the Great Seal. 

None of the Commons wear robes, excepting the 
Speaker y who has a black silk gown ; and when he 
appears before the Sovereign in the House of Lords, 
he wears a robe trimmed with gold. 



Church Establishment 

The Church of England is Episcopal^ or under the 
government of Bishops. 

The kingdom, in respect to ecclesiastical affairs, is 
divided into large districts, called 

DIOCESES ; 

each of which contains a great number of smaller 
districts, called 

PABISHES. 

There are many parishes in each county, and often 
several in a large town. Each parish has, at least, 
one minister ; and many have two, who officiate every 
Sunday, and, in some parishes, on week-days also. * 
There are two Archbishops : 
The Archbishop of Canterbury ; and 
The Archbishop of York. 
Under the Archbishops are twenty-five Bishops, 
without reckoning the 

Bishop of SoDOR and Man, 
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who, having no English baronj, does not sit in the 
House of Lords. 

The twenty-five Bishops are : 

The Bishop of London. 

The Bishop of Durham 

The Bishop of Winchester. 

The Bishop of Ely. 

The Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

The Bishop of Hereford. 

The Bishop of Rochester. 

The Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry. 

The Bishop of Chester. 

The Bishop of Worcester. 

The Bishop of Chichester. 

The Bishop of St. Asaph. 

The Bishop of Salisbury. 

The Bishop of Bangor. 

The Bishop of Norwich. 

The Bishop of Gloucester. 

The Bishop of Llandaff. 

The Bishop of Lincoln. 

The Bishop of Ripon. 

The Bishop of Carlisle. 

The Bishop of Exeter. 
• The Bishop of Peterborough. 

The Bishop of Oxford. 

The Bishop of St. David's. 

The Bishop of Manchester. 
Each of these Bishops has a diocese^ in which he 
overlooks the conduct of the clei^y belonging to it. 
Under the Bishops are other dignitaries, called 
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Abcbpeacons ; 

Deans; Prebendaries; Canons; &c. ; 
and a gireat namber of inferior Clergy, distinguished 
bj the names of 

Bectobs; Vicars; Curates. 

B7 means of the Clergy, the established religion is 
maintained, with its doctrines uncorrupted, and its 
forms unaltered. 

There is a Common Form of Prater for the Church 
of England, which form is used in all churches and 
chapels belonging to the Establishment throughout the 
kingdom. 

Those persons who differ from the Church are called 
Dissenters. Of these there are many sects, distin- 
guished by different denominations, and having their 
own teachers and chapels. 



State Establishment. 

The Ministers of the Soyereign. 

As a great deal of business belongs to the crown,, 
the Sovereign has ministers to assist in the execution 
of it : they are called 

Privy Councillors. 
These are responsible for their conduct, and may be 
removed at the pleasure of the Sovereign. Among the 
Privy Councillors, there are two whom the Sovereign 
more particularly consults ; they are the 
Secretaries of State. 
The great officers of the Crown, who take place 
2 c 
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next to the Bojal Faoiilj^ and the two Archbishops, 
are, 

The Lord High Steward. 

The Lord President of the Councsil. 

The First Lord op the Treasury. 

The Lord Privy Seal. 

The Chancellor op the Exchequer. 

The Secretaries of State. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The Earl Marshal of England. 

The office of the Lord High Steward is only occa" 
sionaly as at a coronation, or the trial of a peer or 
peeress ; and is usually exercised for the time hj the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The Lord High Chancellor's office is to preside in 
the High Court of Chancery, and to act as Speaker of 
the House of Lords. 

The First Lord of the Treasury has four others 
associated with him. He is accountable for all the 
money that is raised for the use of the government. 

The Lord President of the Council presides at the 
council-board; and reports the proceedings of that 
board to the Sovereign. 

The Lord Privy Seal puts the Royal seal to all 
charters, grants, and the like, which are signed by the 
Monarch. 

The Earl Marshal^ who is always the Duke of 
Norfolk^ directs all processions, coronations, proclama- 
tions, funerals of the royal family, &c. 

The Board of Admiralty 
consists of CoMMissiONEi^s, :who regulate the whole 
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naval force of the nation. The Commissioners order 
ships to be bailt; appoint the officers to them, or 
confirm them when appointed; and examine their 
qaalifications before commissions are granted to them. 
They also pay the sailors 'who belong to ships of war, 
and sign warrants for the execution of such seamen as 
are condemned to death for capital offences. 



Courts op Justice, 

The principal Courts of Justice are : 

1. The High Court op Chancery. 

2. The King's Bench. 

3. The Court op Common Pleas, 

4. The Court of Exchequer. 

The Chancery is a court of equity, next in dignity 
to the Parliament^ and designed to relieve the subject 
by mitigating the rigour of the law. 

In the King^s Bench four Judges preside ; the first 
of whom is styled the Lord Chief Justice. 

In this court all matters to be determined between 
the king and his subjects are tried, excepting such as 
belong to the Court of Exchequer, 

The Court of Common Pleas takes notice of all 
pleas between subject and subject. The first Judge of 
this court is styled the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. 

The Court of Exchequer was established for manag- 
ing the revenues of the crown. Here, a Lord Chief 
Baron and three other Barons, preside as judges. 
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All these courts are held in Westminster Hall; and 
persons from all parts of the kingdom maj here pre- 
sent their pleas, or be summoned before the judges 
who here preside. 

County Coubts and Officebs, Juries, etc. 

That order may be maintained, and justice adminis- 
tered throughout England, 

A High Sheriff 
is annually appointed by the King for each County. 
The business of the High Sheriff^ is to see that the laws 
are effectually put into execution. He holds a County 
Court, at which all civil causes in that county, under 
40 shillings* value, are heard and determined. 

Under the High Sheriff' are various officers, such as 
Under Sheriffs, 
Stewards of the Court, 
Bailiffs, Constables, 
Gaolers, Beadles, &c. 
Next in authority to the Sheriff is the 

Justice of the Peace. 
Several Justices are appointed for each county. 
These magistrates have the power of putting into 
execution great part of the Statute Law, in relation t6 
the highways, the poor, vagrants, &c., and they examine 
and commit to prison all who break or disturb the 
public peace. 

As the founders of the English laws have wisely 
contrived that no man shall be punished for any crime 
without being tried by his peers or equals, there attend 
in every county at tjie assizes, twelve men, who com- 
pose what is called 
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A Jury. 

Their province is to hear evidence, and to give their 
verdict, that is, their unanimotis opinion, whether the 
accused person be guilty, or not guilty, of the crime 
laid to his charge. 

An Assize 
signifies a sitting, or Session, The members of an 
Assize consist of a Judge, the Knights of the Shire, 
the Sheriff, the Jury, &c. 

Assizes are usually held twice a year, at convenient 
places in different parts of the kingdom. The twelve 
Judges make circuits throughout the country to hear 
trials, and pass sentence according to law. A Circuit 
contains a number of counties. Two Judges go on 
each Circuit, and attend the Assizes in the counties 
which that circuit comprehends. 

The punishment of Death is now rarely inflicted, 
save for the crime of Murder. Transportation, Fines, 
or Imprisonment, are the punishments for other offences ; 
but none of these pains and penalties are inflicted, till 
the accused person has had a legal trial by his peers, or 
equals: that is, by a Jury, who, having heard the 
witnesses examined in open court, give their verdict, or 
unanimoits opinion, concerning his guilt or innocence. 

When the Jury pronounces a criminal to be Guilty 
of a crime against which Death is denounced, the 
Judge passes sentence on him accordingly ; and he is 
executed, unless he obtain a reprieve. 

The right of Trial by Jury is justly regarded as 
one of the most valuable among the many valuable 
privileges of the subjects of the British Crown. 
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The Abmt 
consists of a body of land-forces, divided into 
Troops op Cavalby, or Horse; 
Regiments op Inpantrt, or Foot. 
A number of Regiments, under the command of 
A General, 
is called an Army. 

Each Regiment is commanded bj 
A Colonel; 
who has Officers to assist him, who respectively bear 
the titles of 

Lieutenant-Colonel, 

Major, Captain, 

Lieutenant, Cornet, 

Ensign. 

These Officers all rank as gentlemen. Below them 

are others, who bear office in the Army under the 

titles of 

Serjeants, Corporals, 

Drummers, Trumpeters ; 

while the PrivateSy or Common Soldiers^ constitute the 
great military force of the country. 



The Navy 
consists of ships of war, which, according to their 
respective sizes, carry a certain number of cannon. 
Some ships are employed in time of peace to guard our 
coasts, and to prevent the approach of enemies ; while 
the rest are laid by ; but in war time all are employed. 
Many also go out in fleets and squadrons, to carry 
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troops to foreign parts, and to convoy merchantmen, 
or ships of commerce. The principal Officers of the 
Royal Navy are 

Admirals, 

Captains, Lieutenants, 

Masters, Midshipmen. 

There are a number of other persons, of different 

denominations, employed on board the ships of the 

line, besides the common sailors, of whom many belong 

to each ship. 



Coast Navigation, and Conveyance by Land. 

Besides the ships of war, and those vessels which 
frequent foreign countries in the merchant-service, 
there are a number of smaller vessels, which are con- 
stantly employed in transporting from one English 
port to another, corn, coals, fish, and the produce or 
the manufactures of different counties; and recently 
ships impelled by the power of steam have been much 
employed for the quick conveyance of passengers and 
goods to different parts of the world, as well as of our 
own coasts. This country has always been famous for 
the goodness of its roads, and the facility with which 
passengers can be conveyed along them. Of late years, 
too, a considerable number of rail-roads have been 
constructed; along which carriages, laden with pas- 
sengers and goods, moved by the wonderful power of 
steam, are impelled with astonishing rapidity. 



British Colonies 

Great Britain has many valuable colonies, of 
greater population, extent, and importance, than those 
which belong to anj other nation. The most important 
are the East Indies, where our dominion extends over 
many rich countries, the inhabitants of which amount 
to more than a hundred millions of souls. From these 
colonies we import many valuable commodities, in 
particular cotton, silk, indigo, sugar, materials for 
dyeing, spices, precious stones, &c. 

In the West Indies likewise we have colonies, from 
whence we import sugar, coffee, cotton, logwood, 
mahogany, and many other valuable productions. In 
Canada, in North America, we have large and popu- 
lous possessions, to which many persons emigrate from 
this country every year. From this part of America 
we also import timber, hemp, and potash. 

The British settlements in Australasia are in a 
prosperous state, and are very valuable to the mother 
country. In particular, our woollen manufacture 
derives great advantage from the very fine wool which 
is imported from that quarter. At the Cape of Good 
Hope, and in other parts of Southern Africa, we have 
also valuable settlements of great promise ; and these 
settlements are not only useful to England as furnishing 
her with many desirable commodities, but also as a 
market for her various manufactures, and as supplying, 
in that way, most useful employment to her shipping. 
It would, however, be in vain to attempt to enumerate 
the many advantages and privileges which have been 
vouchsafed to the British nation. May we value them 
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as they ought to be valued, and ever remember the 
Source from which we receive them. 

I have thus given a very slight sketch of the present 
state of England. I have neither space nor power to 
describe the numerous blessings which it has pleased 
Providence to shower upon this highly-favoured 
country; but I hope that my readers are convinced, 
that it is a most desirable country to live in ; and that 
they feel, that they have great reason to be thankful to 
God that they are natives of it. 

In conclusion, I would say to my younger readers, 
'^ As you increase in years and knowledge, I hope that 
your attachment to the constitution of your country, 
both in Church and State, will increase also ; and that 
having a true love for your native land, you will be 
led to contribute your part towards its prosperity, by 
practising that righteousness which alone exalteth 

A NATION." 



the end. 
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QUESTIONS ON THE FOREGOING HISTORY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

What countries does the Island of Great Britain comprehend ? 

What was it formerly called? 

How is Ireland situated with respect to Great Britain 1 

How is the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
situated with respect to latitude and longitude 1 

How is England bounded) 

By the descendants of which of the sons of Noah was Europe 
peopled? 

fVom what countries of Europe are the southern and northern 
parts of England supposed to have been respectively colonized 1 

Of what did the clothing of the ancient Britons consist? 

Of what did their food consist ? 

With what did their country abound? 

What did they use in battle? 

What was their original form of government ? 

TABLE L 
By the people of what nations was Britain successively governed 
before the Conquest? 

CHAPTER L 
Into how many classes were the Britons divided ? 
What were their Priests called ? 
What was the employment of the Bards? 
What was the employment of the Vates? 
What was the religion of the Britons? 
What plant did they suppose could cure all diseases? 

TABLE n. 
Mention the names of the most renowned British chiefs. 
CHAPTER IL 

What was the name of the first Roman emperor who invaded 
Britain? 
Inwhat year did Julius Caesar invade England? 
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What did his standard bearer do in order to encourage the 
Roman troops? 

Were the Romans or the Britons defeated? 

Who was the British chief when Julius Csesar invaded the 
island the second time? 

Why did not Csesar stay to complete the conquest of Britain? 

For how long a period did the Britons remain immolested by 
the Romans aftor the second expedition of Julius Csesar ? 

Who was the British chief who resisted the Romans in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius? 

To whom did Caractacus fly for refuge when defeated? 

How did Cartismandua act towards him? 

Wbat became of '^^^n and his fiunily ? 

How did his fiunily behave when brought before the Emperor 
Claudius? 

How did Caractacus himself behave? 

How did Claudius then treat his captives? 

What Roman general had defeated Caractacus? 

In what year was Caractacus carried prisoner to Rome ? 

What Roman general was sent against the Britons in the reign 
of the Emperor Nero ? 

What island did Suetonius Paulinus attack? 

What class of persons resided there ? 

Who mingled with the soldiers in the attempt to prevent the 
Roman general fix>m landing? 

How did Suetonius Paulinus treat the Druids? 

What was done to their sacred groves? 

To what islands did the Druids escape? 

In what year did this take place ? 

Over whom did the Romans next gain a memorable victory? 

What became of Queen Boadicea ? 

What was the name of the Roman general who governed 
Britain in the reigns of the Emperors Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian? 

What did Julius Agricola introduce among the Britons? 

To what did he reconcile them ? 

In what year was Julius Agricola sent into Britain ? 

What did Britain now become? 

What people gave frequent annoyance to the Britons? 

Who was the last Roman general who came to the asslstanoe 
of the Britons? 

What did he advise the Britons to repair? 

What did he advise them to build on those parts of the coast 
which were most liable to invasion? 

In what year did the Romans finally depart from Britain 1 
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TABLE HL 

In what year did Julius Csesar first land in Britain ? 

When did Claudius land? 

When did Hadrian 1 

When did Severus? 

When did Constantius arrive? 

What Roman emperor was bom in Britain 1 

When did Constsms, the son of Constantine the Great, visit 
Britami 

How many years did the Romans continue masters of the best 
parts of this island ? 

Who took advantage of the defenceless state of the Britons 
after the final departure of the Romans? 

Of whom did the Britons ask assistance against the Picts and 
Scots? 

Did the Saxons come to their aid ? 

What two brothers headed the Saxons 1 

When did the Saxons land in England? 

Were the Picts driven back ? 

Did the Britons regret the admission of so many Saxons? 

How did Vortigem act with respect to the Saxons? 

What country did he give the Saxons ? 

Who killed Horsa? 

What became of Vortigem? 

Who succeeded Hengist as King of Kent? 

Who founded the kingdom of the South Saxons? 

Who founded that of the Wbsx Saxons? 

What celebrated British prince is said to have defeated the 
Saxons in twelve battles? 

Whither did the Britons retire in consequence of the arrival 
of so many Saxons ? 

Into how many parts did the Saxons divide the country which 
we now call England ? 

What was their government called ? 

What was the character of the Saxons? 

To what were they much attached? 

Were they famous for arts, or sciences^ or agriculture ? 

What was their clothing? 

What arms did they use ? 

To whom were they very cruel? 

What was their religion ? 

TABLE IV. 

Mention the names of the kingdoms composing the Heptarchy, 
and the years in which those kingdoms were respectiyely founded. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Who was the most famous of the kings of Kent 1 

Whom did he many] 

What did his wife persuade him to do? 

What mission was sent into England during this reign by 
Pope Gregory LI 

Who distinguished himself as King of Northumberland 1 

What was strictly observed in his reign 1 

Whom did he marry 1 

What did he become in consequence of his marriage ? 

What king was famous in East Anglia? 

Of what did he lay the foundation ? 

Under what king did the inhabitants of Mercia become 
Christians 1 

Which kingdoms of the Heptarchy are of little note 1 

Which kingdom at length overcame all the others 1 

What king obtained the sovereignty over the whole Heptarchy, 
and became the fibst Kino of Englaio)? 

In what year was the Heptarchy imited into one state? 

TABLE V. 
Mention the names of the Saxon kings of England. 
Who was the greatest of those fourteen kings? 

CHAPTER V. 

Who invaded the English in the reign of Egbert? 

Where did the Danes gain a setUement in the leign of 
Ethelwolf? 

Who was the youngest son of Ethelwolf? 

At what age did he begin to apply to study? 

Under what disguise did King Alfred conceal himself from 
the Danes ? 

Did he afterwards subdue them? 

What did he require of those whom he permitted to settle 
themselves in England? 

Which university did he found? 

How did he divide his time? 

What was his character as a king? 

When did he begin to reign? 

When did he die? 

Who succeeded him on the throne? 

CHAPTER VL 
What did Athemtan employ learned men to do? 
What crime did Edmund first cause to be ptmished by death? 
What title did Edred assume? 
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Who was the proud abbot who raised a fiiction against Eiy^wr ? 
What relation was Edoab to Edwt ? 
Whom did Edgar marry 1 

What did Edgar amiually require from the Welsh instead of a 
tribute of money? 
What was Edwabd called after his death 1 

CHAPTER VIL 
Who invaded England in the reign of Ethelred t 
Who was king of Denmark at thu time 1 
Was he friendly to the English 1 
On what account was Edmund sumamed Ironside? 
By whom was Edmund murdered? 
Who succeeded Edmund Ironside? 

TABLE VL 
What were the names of the three Danish kings who now 
successiyely held the English sceptre? 
Who were the last two Saxon kings of England? 

CHAPTER Vm. 

For what was Canute remarkable? 

When did he begin to reign? 

For what purpose did he command the sea to retire? 

What was Harold I. sumamed? 

Whose son was Harold I.? 

What was the name of Harold's brother? 

Whose son was Edward the Confessor? 

Why was he called the Confessor? 

What disease was his touch supposed to cure? 

What edifice did he build? 

When did he begin to reign? 

Who was the father of Harold II.? 

Who now claimed the English crown for himself? 

Near what place was a fiunous battle fought between the 
En gliah and the Normans? 

Who gained the victory? 

What is this victory called in English history? 

How long had the Saxon dominion in England lasted at the 
time of the Norman conquest 

TABLE Vn. 

Mention the nine lines of kings since the conquest 

TABLE vm. 
Write the kings of the Norman line, and the year in which 
each began to reign. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

What law did William the Conqueror introduce into Engli^dl 

How did he divide the land] 

What were the dependants of the great lords and barons 
calledl 

Why did William establish French schools? 

What was the book called which contained an account of all 
the lands in England? 

Mention the three sons of William. 

Which of them tried to get possession of Normandy! 

What occasioned the death of Williaml 

In what year did he begin to reign] 

When did he die? 

What was his character? 

TABLE IX. 

Who was William the Conqueror's wife? 
Which of his six daughters was afterwsurds married to Stephen, 
Count of Blois? 

CHAPTER X. 

Why was William 11. sumamed Rufua? 

What became of his brother Robert? 

What were the crusades? 

Who had, at this time, possession of Jerusalem? 

Who persuaded the Christians to attempt to rescue Jerusalem 
from the dominion of the infidels ) 

Which son of William the Conqueror sold his dominions in 
order to join the crusade? 

Who accidentally killed William II.? 

Where was William H. killed? 

When did he come to the throne? 

How long did he reign? 

Why was Henry I. sumamed Beauclerc? 

Why did not Robert succeed William as King of England ? 

Did Robert afterwards try to recover the crown? 

How did Henry Beauclerc at last act towards his brother? 

With what affliction was Heniy I. afterwards visited ? 

Was his son likely to prove a good King of England had he 
Hved? 

How long did Heniy I. reign ? 

To whom did he leave his dominions T 

TABLE X. 
Write the names of Henry the first's wives, of his children, 
and of his grand-child. 
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TABLE XL 
What was the name of the King of England of the line of 
Bloifi] 
When did he begin to reign ] 

CHAPTER XI. 

Who was the mother of King Stephen 1 

Who was the uncle of Stephen? 

Who ought to have reigned after Henry 1. 1 

Did Maude endeavour to obtain the crown 1 

Was there much civil discord in Stephen's reign? 

How were the disputes at last settled? 

Why was Stephen never happy during his reign 1 

When did he die? 

TABLE Xn. . 

Who was Stephen's wife ? 

What was the name of his surviving son ? 

TABLE XHL 
Write the names of the monarchs of the line of Plantagenet, 
with the date of the accession of each. 

CHAPTER XIL 

Where had Henry IL great possessions 1 

Who feared his rising power? 

How did Henry endeavour to secure the Mendship of Louis 
Vn. of France? 

To whom did Henry IL betroth his third son, then a child ! 

What prelate gave Henry great uneasiness? 

What were the circumstances of Becket's death? 

What island was annexed to the English crown in the reign of 
HemyH.? 

CHAPTER XIIL 

Who rebelled against Henry II. ? 

What king encouraged the rebels? 

Who besides^ gave the sons of Henry IL encouragement in 
their rebellious conduct ? 

What became of the queen ? 

Who afterwards encouraged the sons to rebel again? 

Which son, on his death-bed, wished for his fJEither's forgive' 
ness? 

Did he obtain it? 

Why was Heniy H. particularly grieved to find that his son 
John had revolted against him? 
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What is Bold to have occasioned the fever of which Henry IL 
died] 

What was Richard's exclamation on seeing his &ther^s corpse? 
When did Henry IL die] 

TABLE XIV. 
Who was the wife of Henry II. ] 
Mention the names of his surviving sons. 
Mention the names of his daughters and of his grandson. 

CHAPTER XrV. 

Did Richard begin his reign well ] 

For what did he afterwards raise large sums of money, and 
leave his kingdom 1 

What other prince joined the crusade ? 

When Philip returned home, did he endeavour to injure 
Richard? 

Did Richard gain great advantage over the Saracens 1 

Did he take the city of Jerusalem? 

Who was, at that time. Emperor of the Saracens? 

On Richard's way home how was he disguised ? 

Where was he discovered? 

Who confined him in a dungeon ? 

While Richard was in prison, who endeavoured to obtain his 
dominions? 

Was Richard afterwards set at liberty? 

In what terms did Richard ask pardon of his brother John? 

How was Richard killed ? 

When and where did he die ? 

What were first brought into use during the crusades? 

What was Richard's character? 

Of what was he a great lover ? 

TABLE XV. 
Who was Richard's wife? 
Had he any children ? 

CHAPTER XV. 
Who succeeded Richard as King of England? 
Who took Prince Arthur under his protection ? 
Did Arthur join the discontented barons and King Philip 
against his uncle John ? 
Whom did Arthur besiege, supposing her to be his enemy? 
Was he afterwards taken prisoner himself? 
To what place was Arthur removed? 
What cruelty was there practised upon him ? 
To what did John afterwards abandon himself? 
2d 
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Which part of his possessions did he lose 1 

To what pope did he afterwards resign his crown 1 

What was the name of the pope's legate then in England ? 

CHAPTER XVL 

Who wished John to renew the Charter which had been 
granted by Henry 1.1 

Was John willing to do this? 

At what place was a conference held on the subject 1 

Did King John sign the Charter? 

What was that Charter called? 

In what year was Magna Charta signed ? 

To whom did it aflford important privileges? 

Did John afterwards refuse what he had thus sworn to giant ? 

To whom did the barons apply for help ? 

Whom were the barons on the point of acknowledging as king? 

Did they change their purpose when they found that Louis 
would give their dignities to Frenchmen? 

What occasioned the loss of John's carriages, &c. ? 

What happened to him soon afterwards? 

What was John's character? 

When did he die? 

What was finished during his reign ? 

TABLE XVI. 
Who was John's wife ? 

Mention the names of his sons and daughters. 
To whom was his daughter Eleanor married ? 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Who succeeded King John ? 

Who had the chief management of affairs after John's death ? 

Who managed affairs after the Protector's death? 

Did Henry HI. properly observe the Magna Charta? 

Who endeavoured to gain the kingdom for himself? 

In what costimie did the barons appear in Parliament? 

To whom did Henry IIL apply to absolve him from his oaths ? 

Who wotdd not break his promises though in early youth ? 

What was the consequence of this fidelity? 

Who headed the discontented barons? 

What happened to Prince Edward? 

After his release, who was applied to to settle the differences 
between the king and fche barons? 

On the renewal of the civil wars, where was a great battle 
fought? 

Who was killed in this battle? 
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With whom did Prince Edward fight in single combat t 
Whither did he go afterwards? 
Where and when did Heniy III. diel 
What was his chief fault 1 

TABLE XVII. 

Who was the wife of Henry m. ? 
Mention his sons and daughters'? 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

Where was Edward I. when he was proclaimed kingt 

Did he lament most the death of his ^Either, or that of his son ? 

To what people did he shew great severity ? 

What was the name of the Prince of Wales who was slain in 
battle against Edward 1. 1 

What happened to his successor, Edward 1 

Whom dia Edward I. put to death, fearing that they might 
keep aUve in the mindi of the Welsh the memory of their 
ancient glory] 

Whom did he present to them as a prince bom among them ] 

What country did Edward I. next endeavour to subdue ? 

Who were the two principal competitors for the crown of 
Scotland? 

To which of them did Edward I. adjudge it ? 

What famous Scottish champion was executed on Tower-hill ? 

When was William Wallace executed 1 

What coimtry did Edward I. next purpose to invade 1 

Did the clei^gy oppose his design ? 

What happened to him at Carlisle, just when he seemed to be 
on the point of subduing Scotland ? 

When did he die? 

What was he called on account of the length of his legs ? 

What was the character of Edward 1. 1 

TABLE XVIII. 
Who were the wives of Edward I. ] 

What sons and daughters had he; and by what mothers 
respectively? 

CHAPTER XIX 

When did Edward II. come to the throne? 

Did he obey his father's last command, that he should com- 
plete the conquest of Scotland ? 

In what other particulars did he act contrary to his father's 
pleasure and his own promise ? 

Who joined the barons against Edward IL 1 
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What WHS the end of Qaveston t 

Who now recovered the throne of Scotland 1 

Were the English or the Scotch victorious at tlie battle of 
Bannockbumi 

When was that battle fought ] 

Who was the next favourite of Edward II. ' 

Did Isabella and the barons oppose him as much as they had 
opposed the former &vourite 1 

What became of the two Despencersi 

Where was the king at last confined ? 

Who was then seated on the throne 1 

Who murdered Edward IL 1 

Where 1 and when? 

What was the character of Edward IE. t 

TABLE YTY 

Who was the wife of Edward IL % 
What sons had he 1 
What daughters? 

CHAPTER XX. 

When did Edward III. come to the throne t 

Who was his guardian while he was a minor ? 

Who usurped the sovereign authority] 

What became of Mortimer at last? 

What became of Queen Isabella] 

Who obtained the victory in the war between the Scotch and 

the English] 
With what nation did Edward m. next make war] 
Who was the French king whom he attempted to dethrone T 
Near what place in France was a famous battle now fought ] 
By what name was the Prince of Wales, the son of Edwaid HI., 

distinguished] 
What two kings were slain at the battle of Cr6ci ] 
What crest and motto is adopted by the Prince of Wales in 

memory of this victory] 

Who invaded England while Edward IIL was in France] 
Who raised an army, and defeated the invaders] 
On what occasion cQd Philippa gain yet more true gloiy] 
In what year was Calais taken by Edward III. ] 

CHAPTER XXL 

Who instituted the Order of the Garter] 

What is the motto of that Order] 

What prolonged the truce between England and Fteoft? 
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Where was a memorable battle afterwards fought ? 
jsdf Who were taken prisoners? 

OT jf3 How old was the Black Prince when he gained this victory? 

How did he treat his royal prisoner] 

Who was at this time a prisoner in England, as well as the 
! King of France? 

ss^i Was he set at liberty? 

What ransom was demanded for the King of France? 

Was the latter part of the reign of Edward III. as happy as 
the former part had been glorious? 

Did the Black Prince die before his &ther ? 

When did Edward III. die ? 

What was his character? 

What castle was built by this king? 

What early Reformer Uved during the latter years of Edward 
III., and the early years of his successor? 

What great work did John Wicliflfe execute ? 

TABLE XX. 
Who was the wife of Edward HI. ? 
Name his sons and his daughters. 

What was the name of his grandson who succeeded to the 
throne ? 

CHAPTER XXn. 
Whose son was Richard II., and when did he come to the 
throne? 
a- Who governed during the minority of Richard 11. ? 

What occasioned an insurrection early in this reign? 
What names did the principal rebels assume? 
.^ How did Richard conduct himself on this occasion ? 

f; Was his conduct afterwards equally judiciotis? 

i* What fia,vourite gave much offence to the king's uncles, and to 

the nobility generaJly ? 
To what was Richard IL reduced? 
i Did he afterwards recover his authority? 

Which of his imcles did Richard send over to Calais? 
What became of him there ? 

CHAPTER XXra. 

What pimishment did Richard II. inflict upon the dukes of 
Hereford and Norfolk for intending to fight a duel at Coventry? 

To whom was Richard II. obliged to resign his crown? 

What was his character? 

What were the wars called which now ensued between the 
Houses of York and Lancaster ? 
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TABLE XXI. 
Who was Richard the Second's wifel 
Had he any children 1 

TABLE XXn. 
What was the next line of kings] and when did each respec- 
tively begin to reign? 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Who was the legal heir to the throne when Henry IV. took 
possession of it] 

Where did Henry IV. detain Edmund Mortimer, Earl of 
March, and his brother] 

What was the name of a famous Welsh leader in the reign of 
Henry IV.] 

What fiEunous battle was fought about this time, and where 1 

What celebrated young nobleman was slain in it ] 

Who was the young Prince of Scotland whom Henry IV. took 
prisoner] 

Who gave the king great uneasiness] 

Where and when did Henry IV. die ] 

Did his usurped power render him happy] 

TABLE XXm. 

Who were the wives of Henry IV. ] 

What sons had he] 

What daughters] 

CHAPTER XXV. 

When did Henry V. begin to reign ] 

What was his character early in life ] 

Who was the Chief Justice who sent him to prison ] 

Was there a great change in his conduct when he became king] 

Whom did he receive into favour] 

What nobleman was burned to death in this reign for encou- 
raging the people to read Wicliflfe's English Bible ] 

What French town did Henry V. besiege ] 

Near what castle in France was a feunous battle fought? 

Who gained the victory] 

What three battles are mentioned as having singularly resem- 
bled each other] 

CHAPTER XXVL 

Whom did Henry V. marry, in order that he might be declared 
heir of the French monarchy] 

Was Charles VI. to be called King of France as long as he 
should live] 
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After his death, who was to be King of France? 

Where was this agreement madel 

On what occasion were there great rejoicings in London and 
Paris? ^ 

What put a sudden stop to Henry the Fifth's career of earthly 
glory? 

To whom did he leave the regency of France? 

To whom that of England? 

To whom the care of his young son? 

To what did the king then apply himself? 

In what year did he die? 

Who died soon afterwards? 

What was Heniy the Fifth's character? 

TABLE XXIV. 
Who was the wife of Henry V.? 
What son had he? 
To whom was his wife afterwards married? 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

Whom did the parliament appoint Protector of the kingdom 
during the minority of Henry VI.? 

To whom did they commit the care of the young king's person? 

Whom did the Duke of Bedford reduce to a miserable con- 
dition? 

What French city did the Duke of Bedford besiege? 

What French country girl believed herself divinely conmiis- 
sioned to deliver her country? 

What is related of her extraordinaiy career? 

Where was Charles of France soon afterwards crowned? 

Where was young Henry VI. crowned? and at what age? 

What became of the Maid of Orleans? 

What rendered Henry VI. unfit to govern? 

To whom was he married? 

What was the temper of Margaret of Anjou? 

Whom did she, in conjunction with the Cardinal Beaufort, and 
some others, determine to destroy ? 

At whose instigation was the Duke of Gloucester supposed to 
be murdered? 

What was now the only French town left in the possession of 
the English? 

CHAPTER XXVIIL 
Who headed a popular insurrection which now took place? 
What were the two great parties now formed in England? 
What duke headed the Torkist party? 
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Had Richard, Duke of Toil:, really a better title to the crown 
than Henry VL? and if so, why 1 

How long did the contention between the Yorkists and Lan- 
casterians lastl 

Who caused the head of Richard, Duke of York, to be fixed 
upon the gates of Yorki 

By what parties were the great battles of St Alban's, Wake- 
field, and Tewkesbury respectively won] 

liVliither did Margaret of Anjou escape] 

Were there many reverses in the fortune of Henry VI. before 
his successor, Ed^^ird lY., was fixed upon the throne ? 

What at last became of Henry VL1 

Whose murder preceded that of King Henry VL1 

In what year did Henry VL die] 

TABLE XXV. 
Who was the wife of Henry VI. 1 
What son had he] 

TABLE XXVI. 

Who was the wife of Richard,*Duke of York] 
What sons had he] 
What daughters] 

TABLE XXVIL 
Who were the kings of the line of York] 
When did they respectively begin their reigns] 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

When was Edward IV. proclaimed king] 

Was his reign unmolested ] 

What were the respective badges which distinguished the two 
parties of York and Lancaster ] 

What beautiful woman did Edward IV. seduce from her 
husband] 

Which of his brothers did Edward IV. cause to be put to 
death] 

Who were the Duke of Clarence's other enemies] 

What death did the Duke of Clarence die] 

When did Edward IV. die] 

What was his character] 

TABLE XXVHL 

Who was the wife of Edward IV. ] 
What sons had he] 
What daughters] 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

How old was Edward V. when his fother died? 

Whose favour did all parties endeavour to obtain 1 

Whom did the Duke of Gloucester contrive to get into his 
power? 

Where did the queen take refuge with her other children? 

Whom was she afterwards prevailed on to deliver up to 
Gloucester's charge? 

What nobleman refused to betray the young king and his 
brother? 

What did Gloucester cause to be done to this nobleman? 

Of what did the Duke of Gloucester falsely accuse the queen 
and Jane Shore? 

What became of Jane Shore at last ? 

How long did Edward V. bear the title of king ? 

CHAPTER XXXL 

On what pretence did Richard III. seize the crown? 

In what year? 

Who was now appointed Constable of the Tower? 

What did the usurper cause to be done to the two young 
princes? 

Where were they buried ? 

In whose reign were their bodies discovered? 
CHAPTER YTXTT, 

What nobleman favoured Richard HI. at first, but afterwards 
deserted him ? 

Whom did the Duke of Buckingham desdre to raise to the 
throne instead of the tyrant and usurper Richard III. ? 

Whom was it proposed that the Duke of Richmond should 
marry? 

What two houses would this marriage unite ? 

Was Buckingham successful when he took up arms? 

Where was he executed? 

Whom did Richard III. wish to many? 

Where did Henry, Duke of Richmond, land? 

Where was the battle fought between Richard HI. and Henry, 
Duke of Richmond ? 

When was the battle of Bosworth field fought? 

What was done with Richard's body ? 

What was his character? 

TABLE XXIX. 
Write the names of the five sovereigns of the line of Tudor, 
with the dates of their respective acceasiona. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 
From whom was Henry YU. descended i 
Whose daughter was lus wife Elizabeth? 

What priest tried to disturb Henry the Seventh's government 1 
What was the name of the baker's son whom this priest had 
brought up 1 
Whom did this impostor personate 1 
What became of Lambert Simnel ? 
What impostor next pretended to the crown ? 
Whom did Perkin Warbeck personate ? 
Who was executed because he feivoured him] 
How was Perkin Warbeck punished 1 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Why did Henry VII. execute the real Earl of Warwick 1 

Whom was Arthur, Prince of Wales, engaged to marry "? 

After Prince Arthur's death, who was constrained to marry 
Katharine of Arragon ? 

Why did Henry VII. insist upon this marriage 1 

On what did he set his heart ? 

How did he endeavour to allay his fears at the approach of 
death 1 

Where and when did Henry VIL die "i 

What was his character ] 

What great events and inventions render the fifteenth century 
so important a period of history? 

TABLE XXX. 

Who was the wife of Heniy VIL ? 

What sons had he 1 

What daughters? 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

When did Henry VIII. begin to reign? 

Was his accession welcomed by the nation? 

Who encouraged his taste for dissipation ? 

What was the character of Katharine of Arragon ? 

Who was ihe principal favourite of Henry VIII.? 

Whose son was Wolsey ? 

Who was King of France in the reign of Henry VIII.? 

What great German Reformer now preached against the errors 
of Popery ? 

What title did the Pope bestow upon Henry VIIL in conse- 
quence of his having written a book against Luther? 

How long had Henry VIIL been married when he wished to 
divorce Queen Katharine? 
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Whom did he wish to many instead of Katharine 1 

Did Cardinal Wolsey lose the fovour of Henry ] 

Why] 

Who subsequenifcly became the favourite of Henry VIII. ? 

What name did those persons assume who adopted the reli- 
gious sentiments of Martin Luther] 

What was the name of Henry's daughter by his second wife, 
AnneBoleyn] 

After Henry VIII. threw off the authority of the Pope, what 
title did the parliament give him ] 

Did he become a Protestant himself] 

What two eminent Roman Catholics did he behead ] 

What was the name of Henry's daughter by his first wife, 
Queen Katharine ] 

What became of Anne Boleyn ] 

Whom did Henry VIII. marry the next day ] 

What now caused great joy to Henry VIII. ] 

What was the name of his son by Jane Seymour ] 

How did Jane Seymour die ] 

Who was Henry's fourth wife] 

What became of her] 

After having divorced Anne of Cleves, whom did Henry VIII. 
next marry] 

Was Katharine Howard of good character ] 

What became of her ] 

Who was Henry's sixth and last wife ] 

How happened it that she did not share the fate of most of 
his other wives] 

When the king was in his last illness, who ventured to inform 
him of his danger ] 

When did he die ] 

What was translated in his reign 1 

TABLE XXXL 
What were the names of the six wives of Henry VIII. 1 
Which of them were divorced ] 
Which beheaded] 
Which of them outlived him ] 
Who was the mother of Edward VL ] 
What daughters had he ] and by which of his wives] 

CHAPTER XXXVL 
In what year did Edward VI. succeed to the throne ] 
How old was he when his fia,ther died ] 

Who was chosen Protector during the minority of Edward VI. ] 
What relation was the Protector to the young king] 
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Did the Protector fityour the Reformation? 

For what did Edward YL discover while young a particular 
taste? 

Whom did the Protector wish Edward to marry? 

What bishop was imprisoned for not conforming to the Pro- 
testant faith? 

Who alone adhered to the Romish religion? 

Was Edward VI. a Protestant or a Papist ? 

When the king declined in health, whom was he requested to 
name as his successor, to the exclusion of his sisters? 

At what age did Edward VL die ? 

Of what complaint ? 

In what year did he die? 

What was his character? 

What charitable institution was founded by Edward VI. t 

Why must this king's memory be for ever dear to English 
Protestants? 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Was the title of the Princess Mary generally recognized by 
the nation on the death of Edward VI. ? 

What considerations induced the Protestants to acquiesce in 
her succession to the throne ? 

Whom did the Duke of Northumberland endeavour to get 
into his power? 

Whom did he wish to be raised to the throne ? 

Did the Lady Jane Grey herself desire the crown? 

What assurance did Queen Mary give to the Protestants 1 

How did she act towards the Duke of Northumberland and 
his family? 

What punishment was inflicted upon the Duke of Northum- 
berland, Sir Thomas Palmer, and Sir John Gates? 

What sentence was passed upon Lady Jane Grey and Lord 
Guilford? 

What soon damped the joy of the nation on Mary's accession ? 

What Romish bishops did the queen restore to their sees? 

What eminent Protestant bishop did she throw into prison? 

Whom did Queen Mary marry? 

Was this marriage approved by the nation ? 

How was Mary disposed towards her sister Elizabeth ? 

Where did she confine her sister ? and why? 

What became of the Lady Jane Grey and her husband? 

Was Lady Jane Grey a Protestant or a Papist ? 

CHAPTER XXXVin. 
What means did Philip of Spain take in order to render 
himself popular in England ? 
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What two Protestant bishops were burned at Oxford? 
How did Bishop Latimer address his brother martyr? 
Was Gardiner or Bonner the most cruel persecutor of the 
Protestants? 

What was now attempted to be introduced into England ? 
Was Queen Mary happy at this time ? 
What Protestant archbishop was burned in the year 1656? 
What event now brought about an alliance between France 
and Scotland? 

How did the Princess Elizabeth spend the greatest part of her 
time during the reign of her sister Maiy? 
Of what diseases did Queen Mary die ? 
In what year did she die ? and at what age ? 
What was her character? 

What was the social and domestic condition of England at this 
time? 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 
How did Queen Elizabeth conduct herself on entering the 
Tower at the commencement of her reign ? 
^ How did she receive those whom she had reason to regard as 

her enemies? 

How did she act towards Bonner when the bishops came in a 
* body to tender their allegiance ? 

"What monarch now desired to many Elizabeth? 
^ What interesting event took place at the coronation of Queen 

Elizabeth? 
What was her age at her accession ? 

Who was the next heir to the crown, supposing Elizabeth to 
\^ die without children ? 

^' Was Elizabeth jealous of Mary, Queen of Scotland ? 

What remarkable man now preached the Protestant doctrines 
^ in Scotland? 

What step did Mary of Scotland tskke upon the death of her 
^^ husband, Francis the Second of France ? 

What age was Mary at this time 1 
^ How was she received in Scotland ? 

5«' What request did she urge upon Queen Elizabeth ? 

i^ How did Elizabeth at this time govern her own kingdom? 

When her own subjects rebelled against Mary of Scotland, 
how did Elizabeth act towards her? 
What treatment did Mary meet with in England? 
What were the circumstances of her death ? and at what age ? 
11 In what year was she beheaded ? 

How did Elizabeth behave when informed of her execution? 
CHAPTER XL. 
K^' With what nation was England now at war? 
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What did the Spaniards call their navyl 

Was the English or the Spanish fleet tiie lai^est ? 

How did Elizabeth animate her troops? 

From what place did the Armada sail? 

What happened soon after its sailing ? 

The Spanish Armada being refitted, on what day did it arriTe 
in the English Channel ? 

What was the name of the British admiral who opposed it ? 

Were the English or the Spaniards victorious] 

Who was at this time Queen Elizabeth's particular favourite ? 

Who were the principal enemies of the Earl of Essex ? 

What became of Lord Essex? 

What countess could have procured Lord Essex's pardon? and 
by what means? 

Did Lady Nottingham's conduct and the execution of the 
Earl of Essex greatly affect Elizabeth ? 

Whom did Queen Elizabeth name as her successor? 

When did she die ? 

What circumstances in the character and administration of 
Elizabeth must ever render the memory of her reign glorious ? 

What part of her conduct will for ever remain a stain upon 
her memory? 

What public building was erected during her reign? 

What collective appellation did Queen !^izabeth first apply to 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland ? 
TABLE XXXTL 

Who was successor to Queen Elizabeth ? 
TABLE XXXIIL 

Write the names of the lina of Stuart, with the dates of their 
respective accessions. 

CHAPTER XLL 

When did James I. come to the throne ? 

Who was his great grandmother? 

Were the manners of James I. as pleasmg as had been those 
of Ehzabeth? 

Of what was James I. a great lover? 

Who were supposed to be concerned in a conspiracy to place 
the Lady Arabella Stuart upon the throne ? 

Who were the principal persons concerned in it? 

Give a general account of the designs of the conspirators. 

What circumstance led to the discovery of the gunpowder plot ? 

When was it discovered ? 

What two persons were distinguished favourites of James 1. 1 

To whom did he marry his daughter, the Princess Elizabeth! 
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What was the fete of Sir Walter Raleigh? 

In what year did James I. die ] 

At what age 1 

What was his character? 

What femous Lord Chancellor flourished in the reign of 
James 1. 1 

What important benefit did this monarch confer upon England? 
TABLE XXXIV. 

Who was the wife of James I. ? 

What sons had he ? 

What daughter? 

To whom was his daughter married ? 

Of whom was she the mother ? 

Of whom the grandmother ? 

CHAPTER XLIL 

Who succeeded James L on the throne of England? 

In what year did Charles I. begin to reign? 

What design was now entertained by the House of Commons? 

Did the Commons grant to the king the supplies which he 
desired? 

What tax did Charles I., on being disappointed in the matter 
of supplies, impose on the maritime towns? 

Who was now Bishop of London, and afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury? 

By what name were the persons composing the party opposed 
to the king distinguished? 

What nobleman was now assassinated? 

What was the name of the assassin ? 

Whom did Charles I. chiefly consult after the assassination of 
the Duke of Buckingham? 

Who was now the king's chief minister? 

What country gentleman refused to pay the ship-money ? 

Who were detained By the king when they were about to sail 
for America? 

What very arbitrary court existed during this reign ? 

In what part of Great Britain did great discontents now arise? 

What was the great subject of the Scottish discontent ? 

After how long a period was Charles I. obliged to summon a 
new parliament ? 

Did this new parliament grant him the supplies which he 
required? 

How did Charles I. act in consequence of their refusal ? 

CHAPTER XLIII. 
What two friends of Charles L were first impeached, and 
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atterwards executed, by order of the next parliament, called the 
Long Parliament] 

Which of these friends entreated the king to consent to his 
death for the sake of the public peace T 

What courts did the Long Parliament abolish 1 

"Who now formed a conspiracy in L:«land1 

The king, being now in difficulties^ what was the conduct of 
the English parliament? 

Whither did Charles retire for safety ] 

Who commanded ihe rebel army at the battle of MazBton 
Moor? 

Who commanded the royal army? 

When was that battle fought? 

Were the royalists or the rebels yictoiious? 

Who was Pnnoe Rupert? 

By what names were the parliamentarians, or puritansi, and the 
Mends of the king, respectively distinguished? 

What was the fate of Laud, Archbi&op of Canterbuiy ? 

To whom was committed the chaige of remodelling the army? 

When was the battle of Naseby fought? 

Was the king or were his enemies victorious? 

Whither did Charles I. retire after this battle ? 

Upon whom did the whole military authority now devolye? 

From what people did Charles now seek protection ? 

For what sum did the Scots basely deliver him up to the 
parliament? 

Who soon afterwards got possession of the king's person? 

When in the power of the army, at what place did he redde ? 

Whither did Charles L imfortunately go on leaving Hampton 
Court? 

Who took advantage of this false step, and advised that the 
king should be brought to trial ? 

CHAPTER XLIV. 

What was the next step taken by Cromwell? 

How did Hammond behave towards the king? 

In what did Charles I. find consolation imder his distresses? 

Did he agree to all the demands of the parliamentaiy commis- 
sioners ? 

To which two could he not consent ? 

What course did the army pursue at this time ? 

What was the conduct of Colonel Pride? 

Did the House of Peers agree to the trial of Charles I. ? 

Who was sent to conduct the king to London to undei^go his 
trial? 

How did Charles L now bear his calamities ? 
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What was the court called before which Charles was tried? 

Of what was he accused ? 

Mention some of the members of the self-constituted High 
Court of Justice. 

What offer was made to the parliament by four of the king's 
particular Mends? 

Mention the names of those fiadthfiil friends. 

Who were permitted to take leave of the king before his 
execution ? 

What conversation took place between the king and his infent 
son, the Duke of Gloucester? 

Where was Charles I. put to death? 

What bishop attended him on this occasion ? 

What had rendered Charles I. dear to his people generally ? 

Who endeavoured to prevent the execution of the sentence 
condemning him to death? 

When was Charles I. beheaded? 

What followed the death of the monarch? 

Which house of parliament now took all power into their own 
hands? 

What were the intentions of the Commons with regard to the 
Princess Elizabeth ? 

What became of the young Duke of Gloucester? 

What noblemen suffered death as having been faithful Meads 
of the king? 

TABLE XXXV, 

Who was the wife of Charles L ? 
What sons had he? 
What daughters? 

CHAPTER XLV. 

To what command was Cromwell appointed after the death 
of Charles I.? 

Where was Charles II. (eldest son of Charles I.) when the 
Scotch proclaimed him king? 

What was the character of the terms to which Charles II. was 
obliged to submit before he was permitted to land in Scotland? 

When Fairfax resigned his commission, who was appointed 
Captain-General of England ? 

At what place did a battle take place between Cromwell and 
the friends of Charles II.? 

With whom, and where, did Charles II. take refuge after the 
battle of Worcester? 

In what situation did he continue for twenty-four hours? 
2 £ 
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In what disguise did he escape towards Bristol ] 

At what place did he arrive after forty dayB* concealment? 

CHAPTER XLVI. 

What body of men now claimed entire authority over all the 
British dominions? 

Who completed the subjection of the Scotch ? 

What naval officer now fought against the Dutch? 

What was the name of the Dutch admiral t 

Who now dismissed the parliament, and chose another? 

What name was given to this parliament? 

What dignity was conferred upon Cromwell in the year 1653 ? 

With what country was peace now concluded? 

Who now sought the friendship of the protector? 

Did Cromwell, without hesitation, decline the title of king t 

What was the name of the daughter of Cromwell who 
upbraided him with his crimes ? 

Was Oliver Cromwell happy in his exaltation? 

How did he shew his alarm and uneasiness ? 

When did he die? 

Whom did he name as his successor? 

What sons did he leave ? 

What daughters? 

Who was proclaimed Protector on Oliver Cromwell's death 1 

What was the character of Richard Cromwell ? 

Did he retain the protectorate ? 

CHAPTER XLVn. 

What name was given to the parliament which was restored 
after the resignation of Richard Cromwell ? 

Who now formed a design of restoring the king ? 

Who was sent by General Monk with a message to Charles II. 
respecting his restoration ? 

On what day in what year did the restoration of Charles II. 
take place ? 

How was the restored monarch received in London? 

Who was the main instrument in bringing about this happy 
restoration? 

CHAPTER XLVin. 

How did Charles II. conduct himself on his restoration? 

What title did he bestow upon his benefeictor, General Monkt 

How many of those who had sate in judgment upon the late 
king were condemned to death t 

Of what disease did the Duke of Gloucester die t 

What daughter of Charles I. died at this timet 

What became of the Princess Henrietta t 
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Who was Charles the Second's Chancellor and Prime Minister! 

Whom did the king marry t 

Was Catherine of Braganza a protestant or a papist t 

During the war with the Dutch what great calamity broke out 
in London t 

In what year did this plague break out 1 

By what csdamity was London visited in 1666 ? 

To whom did Charles II. comnut the conduct of aflfairs after 
his dismisaal of Lord Clarendon ? 

By what name was the ministry composed by these five 
persons distinguished ? 

In the contests between the king and the parliament, what 
were the partisans of each respectively called ? 

Who now asserted a claim to the throned 

In what year, and at what age, did Charles II. die? 

To what church was he supposed to be attached? 

What was his character ? 

TABLE XXXVL 

Who was the wife of Charles II. ? 

Did he leave any legitimate children 1 
CHAPTER XLIX. 

Who succeeded Charles II. ? 

When did James II. come to the crown ? 

What relation was he to Charles II. ? 

Did he make fair professions on beginning his reign ? 

How did he soon shew the insincerity of his professions ? 

Who was the queen of James II., and what was her character? 

What did James 11. desire that his parliament should grant 
him? 

Did parliament grant him what he wished! 

Where was the Duke of Monmouth defeated ? 

What became of him afterwards! 

What colonel and what judge in this reign were remarkable 
for cruelty ? 

To whom did James II. shew great severity ? 

Of what arbitrary act was he guilty? 

To whom was the Princess Mary, the king's eldest daughter, 
married? 

Who made preparations for obtaining the crown of England ? 

Was the army of James II. generally disposed towaiSs the 
Protestant or the Popish fidthl 

CHAPTER L. 

What now induced James 11. to shew more fevour than he 
had hitherto shewn to the Protestants ! 
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What circumstance shewed that he was still, at heart, attached 
to the Romish religion ? 

Where did William, Prince of Orange, land, in what year, and 
on what day of that year ? 

What occasioned James II. great agony of mind 1 

What did his fear now prompt him to do ? 

By whom was he received, and where did he live after his 
forced abdication] 

On what grounds did James 11. forfeit his throne ? 

Who were appointed to succeed himi 

In what year did this great revolution take place? 

What eminent men flourished about this period 1 

TABLE XXXVIL 

What wives had James II. t 

What son, and \jff which wifet 

What daughters 1 

Whom did his daughters each respectively marry ? 

TABLE XXXVIIL 

Whose grandson by the mother's side was William III., 
hereditary Prince of Orange ? 

In what year did he succeed James ? 

Did he reign alone, or jointly with Maiy his wife t 

When did Mary die ? 

Did William afterwards reign alone ? 

CHAPTER LL 

When did William and Maiy begin to reign t 

What country continued to support James 11. after the 
accession of WiUiam and Mary ? 

What town in Ireland did James II. besiege 1 

Where was a famous battle fought between William and 
James 1 

Which party was victorious? 

Where did James II. afterwards live till his death? 

Where, and in what year, did he die? 

What outrage, committed in the name of William III., gave 
great discontent in Scotland? 

Of what disease did Queen Mary die ? 

What was her character? 

In what coimtry did William III. carry on a war? 

On the death of the only son of the Princess Anne (William 
and Maxy having no children), to whom did the Protestants torn 
their thoughts as the successor to the throne? 
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To what resolution did the Commons come on this important 
subject 1 

Whom did Louis XIV., King of France, acknowledge as king 
of England] 

Was war proclaimed with France on this account 1 

What were the circimistances of the death of William III., 
and in what year did he die 1 

What was his character 1 

TABLE XXXIX 

Who waa the wife of William III. ] 
Had he any children? 

CHAPTER LIL 

What is the date of Queen Anne's accession? 

To whom was she married? ^ 

Whose daughter was she? 

Against what nation did she make war? 

Who was invested with the title of generalissimo of the 
queen's forces, and afterwards created lord high admiral ? 

To whom was the actual conduct of the war entrusted? 

Was the Duke of Marlborough in high favour with the queen ? 

What important place was taken in the year 1704, by Sir 
George Rooke and Sir Cloudesly Shovel ? 

What important arrangements were made with respect to 
•Scotland? 

When was the Act of Union passed ? 

Who endeavoured to undermine the Duke of Marlborough'*, 
credit with the queen during his absence ? 

CHAPTER LIIL 

What pretender to the crown now alarmed England by pre- 
parations for an invasion ? 

What title was aSsimied by the son of James II. ? 

Who contributed towards the expense of the pretender's 
expedition ? 

By whom was the Chevalier de St^ Geoxge intercepted on his 
voyage ? 

In what year did Prince George of Denmark die*^ 

Why did the Duke of Marlborough retire to Windsor? 

Whither did he eventually retire ? 

CHAPTER LIV. 

When was peace proclaimed at Utrecht? 
Was tranquillity now restored at home ? 
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Whose pretenfflons to the crown was the queen herself sup- 
posed by the Jacobites to fevourl 

Who resigned his office in consequence of a quarrel in the 
queen's presence ? 

What effect had this quarrel on the queen 1 

In what year, and at what age, did Queen Anne die ? 

What was her character? 

What princess died a few weeks before her 1 

TABLE XL, 
Who was Queen Anne's successor? 
Whose great grundson was George 1.1 

TABLE XU. 
Write the names of the monarchs of the line of Brunswick, 
with the dates of their respective accessions. 

CHAPTER LV. 

Who succeeded Queen Anne, and in what year] 

Whose son was Gteorge, Elector of Hanover] 

On what did the title of the House of Brunswick to the 
throne rest? 

What party in the countiy fevoured the pretender? 

What happened in the year 1715 ] 

By what title was the pretender proclaimed In Scotland ] 

Who were among his principal adherents? 

By what name is this rebellion distinguished ? 

Were the noblemen and others who took part with the pre- 
tender severely pimished ? 

What project was set on foot in the year 1720? 

In what year did the great Duke of Marlborough die 1 

Whither was (^rge I. proceeding when he died? 

In what year did he die ? 

What was his character? 

TABLE XLH. 
Who was the wife of Geoige I. ? 
What son had he? 
What daughter? 

^ CHAPTER LVL 

Who succeeded Qeorge I. ? and in what year? 
What is related of the Cherokee chiefe who visited England 
in the year 1730 ? 

Who died in the year 1737? 

What was Queen Caroline's character? 

What exploit was performed by Admiral Vernon ? 
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Who commanded the English squadron sent against the 
Spaniards to the coast of Chili and Peru? 

What Spanid[i admiral was sent to intercept Concunodore 
Anson *{ 

At what great battle was George II. present in person? 

Who was the British commander at the battle of Dettingen ? 

When did that battle take place ] 

What great musical work was written in commemoration of it ? 
and by whom? 

CHAPTER LVIL 

To whom did the Pretender now delegate his pretensions 1 

Who was appointed by Louis XIV. to command the troops 
sent to Charles Edward's assistance ? 

How long was Commodore Anson in sailing round the world 1 

Give a brief account of the young Pretender's attempt in 1746. 

What duke was sent out to oppose him 1 

Where was the decisive battle fought between the rebels and 
the royal army? 

Give an account of the young Pretender's escape. 

What three Scottish noblemen were beheaded on Tower-hill 
for having taken part in this rebellion ! 

What English general now took Quebec? 

What English admiral was shot on a charge of cowardice ? 

In what year did Geoi^e II. die ? and of what disease ? 

By whom was he succeeded? 

What was his character? 

TABLE XLin. 

Who was the wife of Geoi^ge IL ? 
What sons had he ? 
What daughters? 
What grandson ? 

CHAPTER LVIIL 
In what year did Geoi^e III. come to the crown ? 
Whose son was he ? 
Whose grandson ? 

Was he well received by the English ? 
What was one of the most popular of his early acts? 
Whom did he marry? 
Did the nation approve this marriage ? 
Who continued for some time Prime Minister? 
Who succeeded Mr. Pitt (afterwards Earl of Chatham) as 
Prime Minister ? 
In what year was peace signed? 
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Were the articles of this peace satis&ctory to the natioii ? 

Did Lord Bute resign his office] 

Who now greatly disturbed the public peace ? 

What became of Mr. Wilkes 1 

What is supposed to have principally led to the war with 
America t 

In what year did that war break outi 

What generals were sent by the British government to 
America ] 

lu what year was the battle of Bunker's-hill fought ? 

Were the English, or the Americans, victorious on that 
occasion ? 

What celebrated man was about this time appointed to the 
command of the American army] 

In what year did the French openly join the Americans ? 

Who commanded the French fleet 1 

What is related concerning Captain Cook 1 

What exploits were performed about this time by Admiral 
Rodney] 

What happened in the year 1790 ]' 

How did George III. act on occasion of the riots which were 
called Lord Qeoi^e Gk)rdon's riots] 

In what year was the American war ended] 

What was said by George III. on this occasion to Mr. Adams? 

Who, on the conclusion of the American war, was called to 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer] 

What year] 

What impeachment took place in the year 1795] 

How long did the trial of Warren Hastings last ] 

What was the chaise against Mr. Hastings] 

What was the issue of his trial ] 

What is related of Mai^garet Nicholson ] 

In what year did she make this attempt upon the life of 
GeoigellL] 

What calamity befel the king in the year 1788 ] 

How was the intelligence of the king's recovery received by 
the nation \ 

In what way was that event publicly observed] 
CHAPTER LIX. 

What was the condition of France at this period]- 

When did the revolution break out in that kingdom ] 

In what year was Louis XVI. beheaded] 

In what spirit did he meet his death ] 

What members of his family were executed soon afterwards ] 

What was the fate of the Dauphin ] 
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What was Madame Roland's exclamation on her way to the 
scaffold] 

What classes of persons besides the royal family of France 
were the victims of this sanguinary revolution ] 

In what country did numbers of the French nobility and 
clei^gy take refuge 1 

What event determined the English government to take up 
arms against France ] 

What signal victory was obtained "by the British fleet on the 
Ist of Jime, 1794 ] and under what commander ] 

Who was soon afterwards made King of Holland ? 

What two events occasioned much alarm in England during 
the year 1797? 

What naval victory was soon afterwards obtained by Sir John 
Jervis? 

What other victory followed that off Cape St. Vincent, and 
\mder what admiral ] 

What celebrated man had now risen to the command of the 
French army? 

Towards what country did Buonaparte now turn his armsl 

By what splendid naval victory, on the part of the English, 
was he arrested in his designs? 

Who was the English admiral in this victory] 

Where and when was it won ] 

What now gave rise to a fresh war in British India? 

Who attacked the Sultan, Tippoo, and captured Seringapatam 1 

In what year? 

In what year was Ireland united with Great Britain ? 

What emperor now harboured resentment against England? 

In what year was Napoleon Buonaparte crowned Emperor of 
France? 

By the formation of what great society was the year 1804 
rendered memorably? 

What great naval victory was won by the English in the year 
1806? 

What great British admiral was killed in this engagement? 

What great public man died in the year 1806 ? 

What great national event was celebrated in the year 1809 ? 

By what great calamity was the year 1810 marked? 

Who was now appointed regent? 

Of what nation did England about this time take up the cause? 

To whom was the conduct of the war in Portugal committed ? 

Whom did Buonaparte now place upon the throne of Spain ? 

How did the Russians act on Napoleon Buonaparte's making 
his entrance into Moscow ? 
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In what condition did Buonaparte arrive at Paris after the 

Mlure of his Russian campaign ? 

Notwithstanding his disasters, what great efiPort did Napoleon 
Buonaparte make in the year 1813 ! 

Where did the armies of Bussiay Prussia, and Austria effect a 
junction] 

What was the issue of the battle of Leipsic ? 

When did that battle take place ? 

To what island was Napoleon subsequently permitted to 
retire? 

Who was now restored to the throne of France ? 

What was now the conduct of Napoleon Buonaparte ? 

When was the great battle of Waterloo fought, and inrliat was 
its issue? 

Who now resumed the throne of his ancestors ? 

What now became of Napoleon Buonaparte ? 

Where was he confined ? 

And when did he die ] 

Did Great Britain immediately feel the advantages of the 
peace which now ensued % 

What happened in London in December 1815? 

What royal marriage took place in England in the year 1816 ? 

To what admiral was an expedition against Algiers now 
entrusted ? 

What occasioned this expedition? and what was the result 
of it? 

When did the death of the Princess Charlotte take place f 

Was her death sincerely lamented ? 

In what year did Queen Charlotte die? 

What was her character? 

What spirit shewed itself in the year 1819 chiefly in the 
northern counties? 

What son of George IIL died in January^ 1820? 

When did George III. himself die ? 

What was his character? 

TABLE XLIV; 
Who was the wife of Geoi^e III.? 
What sons had he ? 
What daughters ? 
What grandsons ? 
What granddaughters ? 

CHAPTER LX. 
. When was George IV. proclaimed king? 
What conspiracy was formed in the early part of the year 1820? 
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Who was the chief conspirator! 

What became of him Y 

What course of conduct did Queen Caroline, the wife of 
Gteoi^ IV., pursue ] 

When did the king's coronation take place 1 

Was his queen crowned with him? 

When did Queen Caroline die ? 

Where was she buried ] 

What part of his dominions did George IV. now visit ) 

Whither did he go on returning from Ireland 1 

What celebrated man died in 1821 1 

Where did Buonaparte die 1 

What part of his dominions did George IV. visit in 1822 ? 

How was he received in Scotland? 

What war broke ont in 1824 ? 

How did the struggle end 1 

What great question was again brought forward in parliament 
in 1825? 

What was the &te of the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill 
on this occasion 1 

What member of the royal family died in the beginning of the 
year 1827? 

What was the Duke of York's character? 

Who succeeded Lord Liverpool as prime minister? 

Did Mr. Canning Uve long after his acceptance of the office of 
prime minister? 

Who succeeded him? 

Who succeeded Lord Gk>derich? 

What nation now engrossed the attention of the different 
powers of Europe ? 

Whom had the Turks long been endeavouring to reduce to 
submission ? 

What is related concerning the Battle of Navarino ? 

Who commanded the English fleet on that occasion ? 

When was that battle fought? 

Was the Grand Seignior in the end obliged to acknowledge the 
independence of Greece ? 

Who at length accepted the crown of Greece ? 

In what year ? 

What most imf>ortant act was repealed by the British Parlia- 
ment^ 1828? • . 

For what did the repeal of this act pave the way ? 

In what year was the Roman Catholic Relief Bill passed? 

In what year did Gteorge IV. die ? 

By what circumstances were the latter years of his reiga 
embittered ? 
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In what respect did Qeoige IV. resemble his father 1 

What great public improvements were made in London during 
his reign? 

What great institutions for education were founded in London 
during his reignl 

Mention some of the great speculating companies 'whicli were 
now formed. 

Did many persons emigrate during this reign, and settle them- 
selves in English colonies in America, Australasia, &c. 

Where was an English colony established on the 1st of June, 
18291 

What circumstances render this colony one of our most 
valuable foreign possessions? 

What king and queen visited England during the reign of 
George IV.? 

Of what disease did they die ? 

TABLE XLV. 
Who was the wife of George IV. ? 
When did she die? 
What daughter had he? 
To whom was the Princess Charlotte married? 
When did she die? 

CHAPTER LXI. 

Upon whom did the crown of England devolve on the death 
ofGeoi^elV.? 

In what year? 

What circumstance connected with the accession of William 
IV. was particularly pleasing to the nation? 

When did the ceremony of the king and queen's coronation 
take place ? 

What bridge was opened for public use in the early part of 
this reign? 

What spirit was about this time raging in Europe? 

What happened to Charles X. of France? 

Who succeeded him on the French throne, and with what title ? 

What coimtry next felt the revolutionary spirit? 

Who now became King of the Belgians? 

What is related respecting Poland? 

When did the Reform Bill become law? 

By what was. the winter of 1830-31 marked 1 

What took place in the city of Bristol in the month of Oc- 
tober, 1831? 

What great change was made by act of parliament in the year 
1833, in the condition of the slaves in our West Indian colonies! 
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What sum "was granted by parliament to the owners of jthe 
slaves in the British colonies, to secure them from loss on the 
abolition of slavery in the British dominions] 

What were the principal topics of William the Fourth's speech 
at the opening of the session of parliament in February, 1884? 
Who soon ^berwards resigned the office of prime minister? 
Was the Irish Coercion Bill eventually carried? 
What great musical festival took place in Westminster Abbey 
in the summer of this year? 

Were King William and Queen Adelaide present at this com- 
memoration? 

What great fire broke out in October, 1834 ? 
Who became prime minister after the dissolution of Lord 
Melbourne's ministry in 1834? 

How long did Sir Robert Feel and his colleagues hold office? 
What occasioned their resignation? 

What circumstance now proved the vast prosperity of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society? 
What occurrences marked the winter of 1835 ? 
What were the principal topics of the royal speech on the 
opening of parliament in February, 1836 ? 

Of what university was Sir Robert Peel, in 1837, installed 
Lord Rector? 

What motions of a democratical tendency were now introduced 
into parliament? 

When did the Irish Municipal Reform Bill pass the Commons? 
What event was celebrated on the 24th of May, 1837? 
What was the state of trade during the summer of 1837? 
To what was its depression in a great measure to be attributed ? 
What was the condition at this period of the silk weavers of 
London? 

Mention some of the drcumstances which have rendered the 
reign of William IV. memorable? 

What circumstance shewed that the character of Queen Ade- 
laide was duly appreciated by the parliament and by tiie nation? 
When did William IV. die? 
At what age? 

TABLE XLVL 
Who was the wife of William IV. ? 
Did his daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, Uve beyond ioflEvncy ? 

CHAPTER LXIL 
Who succeeded William IV. ? 
Who was the father of Queen Victoria? 
What is the date of her accession ? 
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On whom did the throne of Hanover now devolve, and "why ? 

How did the queen conclude her first speech from the throne, 
on proroguing parliament, on the 17th of July, 1837? 

What took place on the 9th of November, 18871 

Who was one of the sheriffs of London in this year, and by 
what circumstance was he particularly distinguished t 

What were the principal topics of the royal speech on the 
opening of the next session of parliament? 

On whom was an increased income settled during this year ? 

What occasioned the meeting of parliament on the 16tli of 
January, 1838, instead of on the 1st of February, as had been 
intended ? 

What constituted the principal topic of discussion on the 
meeting of parliament, Jan. 16, 1838? 

When and where did the coronation of Queen Victoria take 
place ? 

What French marshal was present at the solemnity ? 

When was the London and Birmingham railway opened 
throughout its entire length? 

What commercial treaties were signed during this year? 

What important intelligence was received from India during 
the winter of 1838? 

What important announcement did the queen make in her 
speech at the opening of parliament, in February, 1839? 

In what parts of the kingdom did a storm which occurred 
about this time principally rage? 

What circmnstance about this time interrupted our com- 
mercial intercourse with China? 

Where did serious riots occm: in the month of July, 1839 ? 

What were now the proceedings of the British army in India? 

What happened to Dost Mohammed? 

What change now took place in the rate of postage in England? 

Relate what is recorded concerning the riots at Newport, in 
December, 1839? 

What sentence was passed upon John Frost and his associates? 

What intention did Queen Victoria annoimce to her parliament 
on its meeting in January, 1840 ? 

What other topics were touched upon in the royal speech? 

When was Queen Victoria married, and to whom? 

What amendment was suggested by the Duke of Wellington in 
ihe address, in answer to the speech from the throne, in which 
the queen had announced her intention to ally herself in mar- 
riage with Prince Albert? 

CONCLUSION. 

Under what government is the Church of England? 
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How is the kingdom divided in respect to ecclesiasticaal affairs ? 

How are these dioceses subdivided? 

Mention the sees of the two archbishops and twenty-five 
bishops of England 1 

What are the titles of the principal great officers of state? 

What are the principal courts of justice? 

By what titles are the officers of the army respectively dis- 
ting^shedl 

By what, those of the navy 1 

By what is a nation said in Scripture to be exalted? 
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